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Acctprent threw these volumes in our 
way,and we are not sorry that it should 
have done so, at a time when so much 
is said of the identity of feeling be- 
tween England and that party in Ire- 
land which, with a more than Irish 
impudence, claims for itself the ex- 
clusive right of being considered its 
people. True it is, that every thing 
which pretends to refinement or edu- 
cation, and ninety-nine of every hun- 
dred parts of the property of the coun- 
try, repudiate any connexion with the 
degraded faction; but the answer is 
ready: “ We are seven millions ;—we 
are, therefore, the people.” It was the 
only argument which Mr. O’Connell 
condescended to use when pressing 
measures which are to deliver the 
Irish Protestants, bound hand and foot, 
into the power of their implacable 
enemies; and we think Mr. O’Connell 
right. Justice, common sense, common 
honesty, and common policy, repudiate 
these measures; no argument in their 
favour derived from honourable sources 
can have any weight orapplication: but 
the threat, for such it is, of the millions 
is intelligible. Mr. O’Connell does well 
to use the great argument of his brother 
beggar in Gil Blas. Mr. Shiel may 
practise the Hibernian gestures which 
Le Sage laughs at; but they effect 
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nothing, except to get up a howl of no 
other importance than to remind us 
that the Irish, whom he represents, 
have not yet lost that peculiar sort of 
vocal talent for which they have been 
so long famous. The superior genius 
wastes not his time on such nonsense. 
He knows it is better to sit by the way- 
side imploring compassionate attention, 
with a blunderbuss loaded with seven 
millions, resting appropriately on a 
cross, and ready to discharge at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

It is now of no consequence that 
these millions exist only on paper or 
in imagination. The child in Words- 
worth, who used the similar cry of 
“We are seven!” holds pertinaciously 
to its accuracy, even though two of the 
seven are in the churchyard. An ac- 
curate research into the population of 
Ireland would strike off at least two of 
these millions; and it is admitted that 
nearly two and a half more are starv- 
ing, and without the slightest interest 
in any question beyond that of how to 
supply the pinching demands of cold 
and hunger. Further examination 
would reduce the millions who are 
arrayed against us to a much lower 
amount, by the subduction of those 
Roman Catholics who have the cou- 
rage to oppose the priestly tyranny— 
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they are not many, we regret; and of 
those who, like the tenants of Mr. 
Bunbury at Carlow, driven up with 
reluctant hearts to oppose “ their good, 
kind landlord,” submit tremblingly to 
the Reign of Terror. These form, at 
least, half of the contributors to the 
rent. Paltry in every sense is the mi- 
nority in Ireland, which, by dint of 
brawling, has beer set up as the irre- 
sistible majority; but still the cry of 
“We are seven!” is continued as vi- 
gorously as ever, with infinite success. 
All the natives of Ireland, not contained 
in the O’Connellite list, have lost all 
title to be considered Irishmen. Born 
they may be in the stable, but they 
are not allowed the dignity of being 
horses. 

It may, therefore, be worth inquiring, 
what are really the feelings and senti- 
ments of those who are Irish par ex- 
cellence ; and we can find no better 
work than that which lies before us. 
Mr. Hardiman, in spite of his name, 
which must be good plain Saxon, is 
thoroughly imbued with Hibernianism 
of this school. He has no doubt of 
the Milesian history, and is somewhat 
inclined to be angry with Keating for 
giving up so authentic a personage as 
Fintan. He devoutly believes in all 
the splendours of the dynasties of 
Ileber and Heremon, and of their 
wondrous progress in arts and arms. 
Mr. Moore is a far less ardent wor- 
shipper of those glorious days. It is 
true that the Melodist sings, with much 
enthusiasm, of 


“ The glories of Erin of old, 

Ere her faithless sons betrayed her, 

When Malachi wore the collar of gold 
Which he won from the proud invader ;” 


and that he tells us how 
“Rich and rare were the gems she wore :” 


but we find him, when le comes to 
cold prose in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
rather sceptical as to the existence of 
the splendours which grace his song. 
In fact, he throws the Milesians, and 
King Pharaoh and his daugher, Scota, 
overboard altogether, and shakes his 
head at Fin Mac Cowl — or, to spell 
him ‘more Celtically, Fionn Mac 
Cumbaile. Nay, even in rhyme he has 
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sneered at “the ragged royal race of 
Tara ;” and, on the whole, is as well 
deserving of the reprehension of Mr, 
Hardiman us any other of the unbe- 
lievers exposed to that gentleman’s 
animadversions. 

As to Mr. Hardiman condescending 
to satisfy literary or historical incre. 
dulity, with respect to the long lines of 
kings, heroes, bards, and philosophers, 
which occur in the annals of Ireland, 
that is out of the question. In a 
note on 


“ Con and Cormac of regal birth,” * 


we are told, “* The first is well known 
in history, by the appellation of ‘the 
hundred battles.’ The last assumed 
the government [assumed the govern- 
ment!] a.p. 254. He combined the 
study of philosophy with the cares of 
government. Some of the writings of 
this heathen prince are still extant. 
See Annals 1V. Masters, p. 86.” It 
is a pity that these works are not pub- 
lished, with a slight essay on the proofs 
of their antiquity and authenticity, 

Con figures more than once. The 
land of Con, Mr. Hardiman informs 
us, may either be “ the whole of Ive- 
land, from the monarch Con, who 
ruled early in the second century ; or 
to the northern half, called Leath Cuinn, 
from the division of the island between 
that monarch and Eugenius, king of 
Munster, which will be found amply 
detailed in our histories.” No doubt. 
There it is, with the treaty exemplified 
at full length, and all the protocols. 
We recommend these papers to the 
attention of the editors of the Portfolio, 
as being quite as interesting as any 
relating to the partition of Poland. 

He looks with deserved contempt 
upon less hardy believers. In his note 
on the remains of the Pagan bards of 
Ireland, he stands up boldly for the 
antiquity of Irish poetry. 


* Although I have commenced this 
part of the present work with a poem of 
one of the last of our pagan bards, it was 
not for want of others of a much earlier 
date, some of which I shall now proceed 
to lay before the reader. These consist 
of a few short odes, attributed to Amer- 
gin, the son, and Lugad, the nephew, of 
Milesius, who lived about one thousand 


* We must complain that Mr. Hardiman’s references, owing to his omitting to 


page them, give unnecessary trouble. 


We are left to guess where to find the text to 


which the notes are appended; for it is hardly to be expected that we should have 


all the diyine compositions by heart. 
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years before the Christian era; to Royné 
the poetic, who preceded it by four cen- 
turies ; and Ferceirtre, who lived shortly 
before it. Although in the last sentence 
the word ‘ attributed * has been used, out 


of respect for the antiquarian scruples of 
some readers, yet the writer is himself 


firmly convinced of the antiquity of these 
poems, and that they have been composed 
by the bards whose names they bear. 
‘lo this conclusion he has arrived, after 
a scrupulous investigation of the lan- 
guage and contents of our earliest re- 
cords, aided by whatever external evi- 
dence could be found to bear on the sub- 
ject; and he has no doubt but that a 
similar investigation, by any unpreju- 
diced mind, would lead to a similar con- 
clusion.” 


He has elsewhere informed us, that 
there exist translations of Homer in 
Irish, before the time of the incursions 
of the Danes; but really it is not 
worth while to dwell upon trans- 
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lators, when he can produce, on such 
satisfactory evidence as his own con- 
viction, poets of the date of Lugad ; 
who was older, according to the above 
date, than Homer himself. Of the 
illustrious Lugad it cannot be said, 
that 
“ Uni cedit Homero 
Propter mille annos,” 


for he outtops the Meonian by a whole 
century; and there is no knowing whe- 
ther he might not have been at the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple, as one of the 
Tail of his countryman, Hiram of Tyre. 
Certainly, there is no external evidence 
to the contrary ; and, as it is proved 
that Irish and Pheenician are the one 
language, the weight of internal evi- 
dence is as strongly in its favour as 
what we generally find adduced to 
prove the antiquity of other Irish com- 
positions,* 


* As it is a pity that our readers should be deprived of die poetry of this gentle- 


man, called, we should think with much justice, Céd laid h’Er, i.e. the first, or pri- 
meval bard of Erin, we here subjoin a specimen, with a translation. He poured forth 
the following verses on the loss of his wife Fial, who died through excess of shame, 
for having been seen naked while bathing. The name of the Actzon is not preserved. 


Supoheam rony fort ray epache— 
Alpbhctheach ruache — 
Cyjoch fort mo phen avlbhal eacher— 
eache vom puachc— 
Zip nejohi1 ohuybh av bach bean— 
Dnosair blanh — 
Fal & h-vqym Frur mach yeamh— 
Or Stan Zlan.— 
Aohbhal eee Eccdon puachs— 
crush pom chlajoh.— 
Woche Arpt ap no rhl— 
TIB To Fuld). 


Our translation is somewhat liberal, but we have adhered as nearly as possible to 
the metre of the venerable original : 


Here upon the cold shore, 

Bare of breeches, bare of breeches, 
Make T, while the winds roar, 

Sorry speeches, sorry speeches ; 
Singing over fair Fail 

Keening ditty, keening ditty. 
Dead is she as door-nail : 

What a pity! what a pity! 


When my flower was stripping 
Every tatter, every tatter, 
Going out a-dipping 
In the water, in the water, 
There she saw a hero 
Looking at her, looking at her. 
So, with shame and fear, O, 
Lest he’d chatter, lest he’d chatter, 


From the modest matron 
Life departed, life departed ; 
Leaving me, her patron, 
Broken-hearted! broken-hearted ! 
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Keating himself, we lave said, is 
considered rather sceptical by Mr. Har- 
diman. 


«* While wafted by the breeze’s wing, 
I see fair Fintan’s shore recede,” 


sings Dr. Drummond, after Gerald 
Nugent, or, Hibernically, Gearroid 
Nuinsionn ; a mode of spelling which 
we respectfully recommend to the at- 
tention of Lord Nugent. On which 
Mr. Hardiman remarks :—“ Fintan, 
one of the companions of Casar, the 
earliest reputed colonist of Ireland. 
Keating makes a present of Fintan to 
the adversaries of [rish history.” Mr. 
Hardiman, of course, would scorn such 
a concession to the enemy. For our 
own parts, we stand up for Fintan. 
Casar was certainly a very early colo- 
nist ; because she, being the grand- 
daughter of no less a person than Noah, 
arrived in Ireland fifty-three years be- 
fore the flood. She, and all her com- 
panions, were drowned in the deluge, 
with the exception of Fintan, who es- 
caped, and afterwards played a remark- 
able part in Irish history. Indeed, 
much of the authentic portion of the 
earlier Irish annals depends upon his 
testimony ; for, having been changed 
into a salmon, he swam in the Shannon 
until the coming of St. Patrick, who 
restored him to his original figure and 
baptised him ; his former immersion 
not being considered canonical. He 
communicated to the saint the history 
of Ireland before his arrival ; and it is, 
questionless, well worthy of such an au- 
thority. But it appears to us, that Mr. 
Hardiman is unjust to “our Irish 
Herodotus,” old Geoffry, who by no 
means surrenders Fintan. Being a 
churchman, he could not hint any 
doubt of the Mosaic account of the 


If I caught the joker 
At the dipping, at the dipping, 

By the holy poker! 
I'd spoil his peeping, spoil his peeping. 
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deluge ; and therefore he reluctantly re- 
marks, that Fintan’s name is not to be 
found among those recorded in Genesis 
as being saved. We think it unreason- 
able to expect that he should have 
taken any other course; but he sug- 
gests, that the difficulty may be solved 
by the rational supposition that he was 
actually drowned with the rest, but re- 
stored to life by a miracle, for the pur- 
pose of becoming the first historian of 
Treland, and a guide and pattern to all 
other labourers in that department; 
who, indeed, have very generally imi- 
tated him in accuracy and judgment. 
Agreeing with the probability of Keat- 
ing’s supposition, we may humbly ven- 
ture upon an attempt of our own, 
Might not Fintan have been one of 
the sons of Noah? If we admit this 
hypothesis, the matter is clear; and it 
may be made to explain other parts of 
the history. Fintan, by a little of 
the ordinary etymological legerdemain, 
may be proved to be the Irish name 
for lam; who, for any thing we 
know to the contrary, might have 
accompanied his niece, Casar, on 
her colonising visit. Now, as Ham 
was the father of Canaan, who was the 
father of Sidon, from whom descended 
the Sidonians, there is nothing wonder- 
ful in the tendency of these people to 
migrate, as the truth of Milesian history 
testifies, to the land where their an- 
cestor (supposing him to be identical 
with Fintan) cut so remarkable a figure : 
and the woes of Ireland may be traced 
to the curse of Noah. Canaan was to 
be the servant of servants, and Mr. 
O'Connell calls his suffering com- 
patriots, “ hereditary bondsmen.” We 
do not press our hypothesis with any 
dogmatism, but submit it to the ac- 
knowledged acumen of Milesian anti- 


— —_$ $$$ $$ 


There is nothing more poetical in the more modern bard who wrote the Iliad. 
The words applied by the Anglo-Hibernian poets of Dublin to the air we have 


selected, are— 


“« Where were you the whole day, 
Watty Peters, Watty Peters? 
Down upon the blind quay, 
Drinking bitters, drinking bitters. 
Can’t you do as we do, 
Pippin squeezers, pippin squeezers?” 


We unfortunately cannot recollect an 


more of this intergsting poem: we recom- 


mend it to the searching zeal of Mr. Hardiman, 
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quaries ; being extremely unwilling to 
lose so eminent a literary luminary as 
the prime fountain and parent of Irish 
history. 

We must blame Mr. Hardiman for 
one piece of sceptical dubitation. He 
does not agree with Vallancey on the 
subject of Molly Astore. 


“ Molly Astere.—The air of ‘ Molly 
Astore’ is one of the most popular in 
these islands. Burns called it ‘a hea. 
venly air.’ Although it has been more 
fortunate than most of our native strains, 
in meeting with English words, yet it is 
confidently hoped that its original Irish 
stanzas will be found no way inferior to 
any of those with which it has been 
hitherto associated in English. 

“General Vallancey, one of the few 
Englishmen whose anny ought to be 
dear to the Irish, was so delighted with 
the music of ‘ Molly Astore,’ that, in his 
enthusiasm, he very gravely undertook 
the derivation of the name, and traced it 
to the most remote antiquity. He tells 
us, from Diodorus Siculus, that Bel, or 
Baal, was the Jupiter of the East, whose 
wife, the Juno of the latter, was Astarte ; 
and that these were ‘the Irish Beal and 
Astore-th, the latter pronounced Astore.’ 
Mr, Trotter tells us, that the song was 
composed ‘ at the period of Cormac Mac 
Con, a century before Christianity.’ 
Again, he says, ‘ It is, with some proba. 
bility, supposed to have been addressed 
to Astoreth, called in Irish Astore, the 
Venus of the Phoenicians.’ Vallancey 
was perfectly serious, but ‘Trotter could 
hardly have been so; particularly as he 
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soon after adds, ‘It is evidently, how- 
ever, the production of the purest era of 
Irish song, as it has the general character 
of its sweet and touching melody.’ 

“ English verses have been frequently 
written to this air. The late George 
Ogle, member of parliament for Wexford, 
was author of a pleasing song, beginning, 
‘As down by Banna’s banks I strayed,’ 
whose principal charm lies in the Irish 
termination of each stanza — 


* Ah Gramachree ma Colleen oge 
Ma Molly Astore P- 


General Vallancey was a man of more 
than ordinary gullibility, possessed 
of much multifarious knowledge, ill- 
arranged andill-digested, but ofno judg- 
ment. Yet here we must defend theSpike 
Island general from Mr. Hardiman. 
If he be one of the few Englishmen 
whose memory should be dear to the 
Irish, it must be on account of such 
splendid exertions as deriving Molly 
Astore from Astoreth ; for he never did 
any thing else to entitle him to the pe- 
culiar gratitude of Ireland. His la- 
bours as an antiquary or a philologer 
are perfectly valueless, generally ex- 
ceeding the limits of absurdity toler- 
ated even among such people. No- 
thing could be more nonsensical, for 
instance, than his endeavours to con- 
nect Ireland with the fables or history 
of the Brahmins; and his derivation 
of Molly Astore is fully as good, and 
quite as probable, as the rest of his 
speculations. His principal claim on 


_ * In “justice to Ireland” we must observe, that some of the words which occur 
in this refrain are to be found in Shakespeare ; though it was not suspected, until 
lately, that there were any Irish words in his plays. In Henry V., act iv. scene 4, 
where Pistol takes the French soldier prisoner, the first folio has — 


* Pistol. Yield, cur ! 


Fr, Sold. Je pense que vous estes le gentilhomme de bonne qualité. 


Pist. Qualtitee! calmie custure me! 


Art thou a gentleman?” 


We spare our readers the heap of commentary upon the mysterious words marked 


in Italics. After much tinkering, it was generally agreed to read the passage, 
“Quality, call you me? Construe me! art thou a gentleman ?” (Shakespeare, by 
the way, would have written, Construe to me.) But Malone discovered, in a song- 
book of Elizabeth's time, that an Irish air, with English words, had a burthen of 
Caleno custure me; and this he justly conjectured to be the true reading. Pistol 
does not understand a word of what the Frenchman says; but the sound of qualité 
suggests that of caleno, and he replies in what he deems to be gibberish equally un- 
intelligible, taken from a familiar song, which he might have often chanted at the 
Boar's Head. Malone did not know the meaning of the words, but they were 
soon discovered to be Irish. Colleen og astore me: My pretty, darling, little girl. 
The passage is properly restored in Boswell. See his note, where the song and 
music will he found. Jlenry V. is the only play in which Shakespeare introduces an 
Irishman, As Schlegel remarks, he was anxious to shew that men from all parts of 
the islands were present at Agincourt. ‘The Scotchman, Jamy ; the Irishman, Mac- 
morris; the Welshman, Fluellen; and the Englishman, Gower; are introduced in 
the one scene, discussing the general affairs of the war before Harfleur. The reco 
very of this serap of Irish is really a literary curiosity. 
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literary attention is taken away from 
him by Mr. Hardiman, who accuses 
him, vol. i. p. 26, of having stolen, or 
conveyed without acknowledgment, his 
celebrated interpretation of the speech 
of Hanno the Carthaginian, in the 
Penulus of Plautus, from the unpub- 
lished papers of an Irish poct named 
Teige O' Neachtan, which fell into his 
possession. Hardiman says, that the 
autograph copy of O’Neachtan, dated 
Aug. 12, 1741, is preserved in the li- 
brary of Mr. Monck Mason. This 
robs the general of the brightest flower 
of his literary chaplet. We shall not 
enter into a discussion as to whether the 
speech is Irish or not, only remarking, 
that Bochart and others discovered it 
to be Llebrew or Chaldee; and we have 
no doubt, that if Mr. Ker exerted 
his industry, he would discover it to 
be Low Dutch. As for Trotter’s 
opinions, on any subject, they are of 
no value. Those who wish to know 
the merits of his principal work, the 
Life of Charles Fox, may be gratified 
by a reference to the Quarterly Review 
of the time. As for his Walks in Ireland, 
it is a work, the sole object of which 
is to promote the objects of the 
Romish party, and to contribute to the 
hostility against the Irish Church. As 
fit retribution, he died in a typhus 
hospital in Cork, in deplorable po- 
verty, with no friendly hand or tongue 
to assist or solace him but those of 
Dr. Magee, then Dean of Cork, after- 


wards Archbishop of Dublin, a distin- . 


guished pillar of the vilified church, 
and an object of especial hatred and 
insult to the party to whose cause 
Trotter had devoted all his energies, 
such as they were. The dean sup- 
ported and attended him during his 
illness, and buried him under the lime- 
trees of St. Finbar’s, where he now is 
lying. For such charities the great 
theologian obtained no thanks; he was 
an “ enemy to Ireland.” 

But enough. The extracts we have 
made will shew what is the feeling of 
Mr. Hardiman in Irish affairs. His 
notes, he says, though not published 
until 1831, were compiled before the 
Emancipation-bill of 1829, and he in- 
treats for indulgence. We do not see 
that he need askany. Like every body 
else, he has a right to state his opinions. 
Freedom of speech is an honour to any 
cause; ignorance is to be pitied or 
contemned according to circumstances ; 
falsehood or malevolence alone are de- 
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serving of unmitigated censure. There 
exists no reason why Mr. Hardiman 
may not let loose his wrath upon all 
and sundry, from Pope Adrian the 
Second to the No-Popery Orangemen 
of our own days. Neither does there 
exist any reason why we should not 
offer our opinions on the facts or feelings 
which are displayed in his pages. 

One thing is most remarkable in 
writers for the Romish party in Ireland ; 
no set of people display themselves so 
decisively thin-skinned if a word of 
censure be applied to them or their 
proceedings, but no people are so li- 
beral of the most proftigate and un- 
sparing abuse. Here, for example, 
Bishop Percy, who, one would have 
thought, might have found favour in 
the eyes of a ballad-collector, is blamed 
because, in noticing “ Lillabullero,” in 
his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
“ that Christian divine found room for 
the hacknied terms of furious Papist, 
bigoted master, violence of his admi- 
nistration,” &c. It is not pretended 
that James and his satellites were not 
furious, bigoted, and violent, but it is 
here insinuated that it is not Christian 
to use such words when the fury, 
bigotry, and violence, are exerted in 
the cause of Popery. Of Archbishop 
King we are told 


** With respect to this period of Irish 
history, whoever would be misled may 
consult Archbishop King’s State of the 
Protestants in Ireland, an appalling mo- 
nument of a Christian bishop's breach of 
the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour.’ 
If truth, however, be sought after, it will 
be found in the answer to that book, by 
Leslie, a Protestant gentleman, which 
proves, that when a divine descends to 
misrepresentation, he generally deals by 
wholesale. Yet King’s production hws 
been quoted by Harris, Leland, et hoc 
genus omne, as authority, in their ‘ his- 
tories’ of Irish affairs.” 


Hiere, again, we have a Christian 
bishop upbraided because he dared to 
expose the tyrannical conduct of James 
and his Irish parliament. In a similar 
spirit it is made matter of the most 
direful national offence if we do not 
acquiesce in every legend, and swallow, 
without scruple, all the nonsensical 
claims to antiquity put forward by 
fabling bards, and believed in by silly 
antiquaries. We have no respect for 
Macpherson’s Ossian, which we think 
a clumsy forgery, destitute of merit 
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of any kind ; but we look on it as ridi- 
culous to make a splutter, as if it were 
an affair of life-and-death importance 
whether Fingal and his barbarians were 
Irish or Scotch, or, indeed, whether 
they existed at all. Nor can we see 
any premeditated marks of “ injustice 
to Ireland” in the claims made by 
Burns and other’ Scotchmen upon 
“ Molly Astore,” or other airs, which 
are, in all probability, Irish. In no 
other country would discussions on such 
topics be conducted with as much bit- 
terness as on the most envenomed po- 
litical or theological polemics of the 
moment. In any other country the ab- 
surdity would be scouted as thoroughly 
disgraceful. In Ireland it is something 
worse than absurd, for it is part ofa 
system deliberately planned to keep up 
irritation and ill-feeling by all means. 
“ Tradition, legend, tale, and song,” 
ave pressed into the service of agitation ; 
and the cry of * injustice to Ireland” 
is swelled by lamentations over such 
insults as the denationalising of Maggie 
Lauder. We candidly admit that the 
injustice more clamorously denounced is 
not of more real or oppressive existence, 
but it is disgusting to find that even 
ballad antiquities cannot be treated 
without a view towards promoting the 
cause of faction. 

With the nonsensical dreams of the 
early splendour of Ireland we do not 
quarrel, norwith such stuff as the ancient 
Irish being governed according to some 
“ of the best and safest principles of 
civil liberty.” Theirown annals describe 
them as perpetually engaged in savage 
civil wars, and few were the traces of 
civilisation or decency found by the in- 
vaders of the island. The Danes, who 
were every where else destroyers, were 
in Ireland the founders of cities. But, 
Supposing all these magnificent pictures 
as correct as they are absurd, what has 
the state of affairs a thousand years ago 
todo with what is going on in the nine- 
teenth century? Does the Norman 
lament over the departed splendours of 
the house of Rollo, and consider him- 
self clanking in chains because he sends 
deputies to Paris? Yet the glories 
of the Norman princes and warriors 
were far more extended than any thing 
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which can be claimed for the descend- 
ants of the fabled Milesius. Is Na- 
varre desolate because her own native 
Bourbon kings have left her Pyrennean 
dominions to rule upon the Seine? 
Who mourns over the scattered houses 
of Charlemagne or Plantagenet? Does 
the discontented Roman imagine that 
what he disapproves of, in his present 
political condition, is in any way attri- 
butable to the misfortune of his not 
being able to comply with the command 
of Anchises — 


“ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento ;” 


or to the fall of the house of 


* Julius, a magno demissum nomen 
Olympo?” 


No; such stupid and mischievous 
follies are left for Ireland, or that por- 
tion of her inhabitants, who, with the 
very consummation of impertinence, 
arrogate to themselves an exclusive 
claim to be considered friends of their 
country. If we were riot aware of the 
motive, we should set this down to an 
inborn folly, which would indeed con- 
secrate Ireland as the land of blunder ; 
and think that the man who said that 
an O'Rourke scorned to have sense, 
was the fitting representative of his na- 
tion.* 

What brings into an antiquarian or 
poetical work such passages as these ?— 
Dr. Samuel Madden has, we are told, 
concluded his essays on Ireland, 


“by presenting a hideous picture of 
the ‘ poverty, idleness, misfortune, and 
misery, which too many of our people 
languish under,’ the consequences, he 
might have added, of English domination, 
and of penal laws, Not satisfied with 
depriving the old proprietors of their 
ancient estates, nor content with driving 
forth myriads of Ireland’s noblest sons as 
branded wanderers over the face of the 
earth, the malignancy of English laws, 
and English taskmasters, reduced to the 
situation here described the wretched 
sojourners, who were declared to exist in 
the country only by legal connivance, 
Great is the retribution which England 
owes this ill-treated land.” 


Dr. Samuel Madden was not one of 


* “ A person lately remonstrating with a descendant of this gentleman on his 
extravagance, amongst other things, told him that he ‘ought to have sense. 
‘Sense!’ replied the indignant Milesian, —‘ know that an O’Rourke scorns to have 


sense,” ”— Hardiman, 
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the wisest of mankind, but he was a 
well-intentioned man, who certainly 
never imagined that penal laws had any 
thing to do with the starvation which 
he witnessed. Again, 


« As for poor Paddy, his ‘ good-na- 
ture’ for the ‘ native’ always overpowers 
him. Like Boniface in the play, he 
eats, drinks, and sleeps on his whisky. 
It is often his only breakfast, dinner, 
supper, and, in the words of our song, 
his ‘ outside coat.’ Saving he never 
thinks of, and accumulation is out of the 
question. Ie generally sings 


Condy Anpamh na relly 

211 dheannaah ma ohe chnuyygear, 
Ache leiZeann ve rleadl) 

Wan ohnuchod ayn ay bhreun. 


Or, with Anacreon : — 


ee ee ee 
Ort yo wiw Tov oVvoy 
soa , oe 
Tod: pos peovov +o xigdos. 


Hence the immediate cause of his poverty 
and wretchedness; but our wise legis- 
lators seem determined that he shall be 
indulged in his career at the cheapest 
rate—not, of course, with any sordid view 
to paltry revenue, but to increase Pat’s 
comforts ; and, while potatoes continue 
to be the necessaries, and whisky the 
luxury of his life, surely it would be 
cruel to tax them: besides, the trifle he 
pays for leave to lose his reason by 
whisky is applied to save his soul by 
Bibles. Kind and compassionate legis- 
lators continue to supply him with both ; 
thus you will at once consult his temporal 
and eternal welfare, leave to the world a 
monument of your superior wisdom, and, 
by thus promoting the prosperity of Ire- 
land, and placing her above temptation, 
deter America from audaciously, perhaps 
successfully, making love to her on some 
future occasion.” 


This is more than mere impertinence. 
It is cold-blooded, cold-hearted imper- 
tinence. The question as to whether 
high taxation or Jow taxation tends to 
the increase or diminution of consump- 
tion, is one of which Mr. Hardiman 
never appearstohave heard, and we leave 
him to dispute with that eminent finan- 
cier, Spring Rice, to whom his volumes 
are dedicated, or with the philosophers 
of the Edinburgh Review. But how is 
this question connected in any manner 
with the distribution of Bibles? Those 
who distribute the Bibles have no- 
thing to do with the arrangement 
of the Ways and Means; the Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer have no- 
thing to do with Bible societies. The 
only connexion is this, that they, to 
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whom the utter degradation of the Irish 
peasant is matter of daily bread, desire 
at once that he should be encouraged 
to smuggling and illicit distillation, in 
order to foster in him fresh causes for 
hating or defying the law, which, in 
plain truth, is no friend to him, as it 
leaves him at their mercy or disposal ; 
and that he should be taught to con- 
sider any effort to lay before him the 
means of judging what is or what is 
not the Christian religion, as an act of 
hostility. As for America, the threat 
is as wretched as it is seditious. The 
United States have had quite enough 
to do with their importations from Ire- 
land, to desire to have any further con- 
nexion with those who are so kind as 
to look on the Union as the cesspool of 
Irish grievances, and they are too sen- 
sible of their own position to think of 
such trash as is here suggested. Again, 


‘* To the fascinating influence of these 
songs have been attributed many of the 
early marriages, and much of the ‘ super- 
abundant’ population of our country. 
This, no doubt, will be deemed a new 
discovery in the science of political 
economy, and, as such, is respectfully 
offered to the grave consideration of the 
Malthuses and Hortons of our day ; al- 
though I may incur the censure of these 
wise depopulators for contributing to in- 
crease this national evil, by circulating 
such alarming marriage-making ballads 
as Eileen a Roon, Cean dubh dileas, Molly 
astore, Coolin, Mary of Meelick, and many 
other soul-breathing ditties, to be found 
in this collection.” 


Sir R. W. Horton was one of those 
who, acting under the delusion that 
truth or gratitude was to be expected 
from the tyrannical set who grind the 
poor Irish papists to the dust, exerted 
himself to obtain what was called 
emancipation, through his whole politi- 
cal life; and, of course, he is here 
sneered at as an “ enemy to Ireland.” 
The crime he committed was a project, 
—a blundering one, in our opinion, 
but certainly a well-meant one,-—of al- 
leviating the gigantic evil of Ireland, 
pauperism, by promoting emigration 
on a most extensive scale. As his pro- 
ject did not tend to augment the power 
of the priests, his services in any other 
quarter were disregarded. Itis only just 
to Sir Robert to say, that, in advocating 
emancipation, he proposed that the po- 
pish members should not be allowed to 
vote on matters concerning the Esta- 
blished Church. The conduct of the 
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Tail, ever since its intrusion into par- 
liament, has shewn that his anticipation 
of the utter fruitlessness of attempting 
to bind them by any oath, pledge, or 
obligation, was correct. As for Mal- 
thus, all we shall say is, that he was 
refuted by Michael Thomas Sadler, who 
was hated by O'Connell. The parson 
and the agitator had equal bowels for 
the Irish poor; but Malthus was, at 
least, disinterested in the promulgation 
of his heartless sophistries. 

Are not these fine things to find in a 
book of songs? A few more extracts 
may be equally edifying : — 


















































“ With every respect for the Pro. 
testant Church of Ireland and its minis- 
ters, it has been doubted whether the 
latter, as a body, really believed the 
doctrine which they professed, The 
best proof of conviction in religious 
opinions, is an earnest endeavour to dis- 
seminate those opinions, in order to bring 
people over to the truth. This has never 
been attempted by the Protestant divines 
in Ireland. On the contrary, every 
measure which could render their doc. 
trine odious seems to have been studi- 
ously resorted to.” 
















































































Distributing Bibles, we have seen, 
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is considered by the author as one of 
most remarkable means for rendering 
their doctrine odious. 

‘The treatment of the brave Irish 
general, Mac Donnell, better known by 
the name of Mac Allistrum (whose march 
is yet remembered in Munster), of our 
poet’s name and family, who was basely 
murdered in 1647, at Knockrinoss, near 
Mallow, by the troops of the brutal 
renegade, Inchiquin, helped to embitter 
the poet’s mind against the English. 
His muse never seemed so delighted as 
when holding them up to the scorn and 
derision of his countrymen.” 

With deference, we do not think 
that Lord Inchiquin was ever treated 
with any thing like scorn and derision, 
by any bard or blackguard who came 
within his hearing. How was Inchi- 
quin a renegade! He was of more 
noble Milesian blood than any of those 
whom he was defeating, and in a most 
critical period, he stood up with match- 
less courage, constancy, and skill, for 
the principles that for generations had 
actuated his family. In every point of 
view he was a remarkable man, and 
we know no Irishman of his time fitter 
for a centre-piece of an Irish historical 
novel.* The statement of the affair of 


















Inchiquin, Crofty says : — 








Cathedral Church of Limerick. 






























well, a curse and an anathema in Ireland. 






born to the name of Inchiquin.’ 












edition is really a very interesting work. 





* In a pretty little book published by T. and W. Boone, New Bond Street, this 
year, called The Tour of M. De La Boullayne Le Gouz, in Ireland, a.v. 1644, edited 
by T. Crofton Croker, with notes and illustrative extracts, contributed by James 
Roche, Esq. of Cork, The Rey. Francis Mahony, Thomas Wright, Esq. B.A. Trin. 
Col., Cambridge, and the Editor, after a short sketch of the brilliant career of Lord 





“ Lord Inchiquin died on the 9th of September, 1674, and was buried in the 
It is to be regretted that a complete account of the 
life of a nobleman so intimately connected with the historical and political events of 
a most important period of English history has not been written. 

“«*« On whatever side Iuchiquin commanded,’ says O’Driscol, in his ‘ History of 
Ireland,’ ‘ he was the scourge of his country. 
Irish families, he seemed actuated by a thirst for the blood of his countrymen, hardly 
to be satiated; wherever he marched, the burnt crops, the ruined cottages of the 
peasants, the dead and mangled bodies of age and infancy strewn upon the way, 
pointed out the route of the Lord Inchiquin. 

‘“** On taking Cashel, he massacred the priests at their altars, and put to death 
several hundreds of the inhabitants ; he committed similar deeds of barbarity in other 
towns. The memory of his murders is still engraved upon the heart of the country, 
and his name will remain for ever united with that of Grey, and Coote, and Crom- 


Of one of the noblest and most ancient 


The peasants of Clare and Limerick still 


scare their children with the name of the bloody Morrough O’Brien, and tell of the 
judgment that has descended upon his posterity, that no male child should ever be 


* Now, my poor friend, John O’Driscol, ought not to have repeated this absurd 
story (although current among the peasantry of Ireland) in a political sketch, which 
professes to be a history of Ireland, as it is a matter of notoriety, that the Earl of 
Inchiquin was succeeded in the title by his eldest son, William, who died in 1691, 
governor of Jamaica ; that he was again succeeded by his eldest son, William, who 
died in 1719; and was succeeded by his eldest son, William, on whose death, in 
1777, the title of Inchiquin devolved upon his nephew, Morrough.” 

The Tour of Boullayne Le Gouz is, on many accounts, curious; and Croker’s 
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Mac Allistrum is absurdly unfair. 
Crofty Croker has taken the trouble of 
confuting a ridiculous story about the 
family of Lord Inchiquin. 


««« This, indeed, is a country worth 
fighting for,’ exclaimed William III, 
when the beauties of the Golden Vale, 
in Kilkenny, burst on his astonished 
view ; ‘And worth defending,’ replied 
one ofhis veteran opposers, who happened 
to be present. Yet, with a pusillanimity 
wholly incompatible with the character 
of the brave, William poured down his 
weightiest vengeance on the heroic de- 
fenders of that very country, for no other 
crime than acting on the principle, that 
it was worth fighting for. This was the 
grand political error, which entailed in- 
calculable evils on these islands for more 
than half a century after. 1tstrengthen- 
ed Catholic France, and enervated Pro- 
testant England; the latter expending 
millions to uphold a tribe of reformed as- 
cendency men in Ireland, to oppress the 
defenceless Catholics. With reference to 
William, I will not stain my page by 
noticing the secret services for the profli- 
gate grants of this land, ‘ worth fighting 
for,’ made by him to his Dutch favourites ; 
although, on that dark subject,some docu- 
mentsmightbe adduced, as curious as any 
that Burnet had recourse to when he wrote 
the suppressed passages of his history. 
— See Routh’s Genuine Edition, Oxford, 
1825,” 


The last sentence is beastly trash, 
utterly unworthy of notice. It is merely 
a disgrace to the man who writes it. 
But who, with a common smattering of 
English history, could imagine that the 
consequences of William’s conquest 
* strengthened Catholic France, and en- 
ervated Protestant England.” Twenty 
years before the battle of the Boyne, 
saw Louis XIV. almost master of Eu- 
rope: Holland ruined, Spain asleep, 
Italy his own, England pensioned, — 
he himself master of France, murder- 
ing the Protestants, revoking the edict of 
Nantes, crying out, ** L’état c'est moi,” 
and so forth. Twenty years after, he 
was broken down, terrified, driven al- 
most to his last wall, and saved only 
by the intrigues of the Papist or Demi- 
Papist party in England from utter 
ruin. His fleets were swept off the sea, 
and his armies crushed, by the victorious 
hand of Marlborough — the same hand 
which, under William, had in a few 
days taken Cork and Kinsale, rescuing 
from murder the hapless Protestants 
of those towns. This is what Mr. 
Hardiman calls strengthening Catholic 
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France. So may our enemies ever be 
strengthened. It enervated Protestant 
England? Did it? In the seventy 
years that followed the batile of the 
Boyne, we drove the French out of 
North America, we consolidated our do- 
minion of the sea, we laid the foundation 
of our Indian empire, we suppressed 
rebellions at home, and we dictated 
wars and peaces abroad. Came the 
relaxation of the penal code— was 
England strengthened? Grattan, we 
know, sacked 50,000/, but England 
lost the United States: the first oc- 
casion of discontent there being, as 
Patrick Llenry, the most eloquent of the 
forest-born orators, said, the establish- 
ment of Popery under the British 
dominion, in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Canada, an establishment for 
which we are at present reaping the 
usual fruits of kindness and gratitude. 
Really we did not think that such an 
ass as this sentence proves Hardiman 
to be, was ever let loose upon a com- 
mon. 


‘In the poem of Hudibras, we are 
told that 


‘ Tails by nature sure were meant, 
; , 
As well as beards, for ornament. 


“To this passage there occurs, in 
Nash’s edition of that poem, the follow- 
ing note. ‘ At Cashel, in the County of 
Tipperary, in Carrick Patrick church 
(the cathedral on the rock of Cashel), 
stormed by Lord Inchiquin in the civil 
wars, there were near 700 pat to the 
sword, and none saved but the mayor's 
wife and his son. Among the slain of 
the Irish were found, when stripped, 
divers that had tails near a quarter of a 
yard long. Forty soldiers, who were 
eye-witnesses, testified the same upon 
their oaths.’ It is to be regretted that the 
names of these forty eye-witnesses were 
not given, as itis not unlikely but some 
of them might be traced among the 
famous ghost depositions of 1641, now 
carefully preserved in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Their evidence, however, with 
respect to the tails, had all the effect 
that was proposed. It was as firmly 
believed by the vulgar English of that 
day, as Joanna Southcott’s Shiloh is ex- 
pected by many of the same class at the 
present.” 


If it were of any consequence, we 
could shew Mr. Hardiman grave 
evidences, to prove that the English 
were considered, by some sage conti- 
nental authorities, as the tail-wearing 
nation, par excellence ; and a perusal of 
Lord Monboddo will assist him still 
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further. But it will not do to represent 
these stories as in any way a set-off 
for the details of the most direful mas- 
sacre ever on record, the Popish mas- 
sacre of 1641. The “ famous ghost 
depositions” may be utter perjuries — 
which we do not believe them to be— 
or hallucinations, arising in the minds 
of people living in the midst of incon- 
ceivable horrors, enough to upset the 
calmest and most courageous spirit; 
but, consider them in any light you will, 
what remains will suffice to determine 
to which side the terms of brutal and 
barbarous justly belong. Some expla- 
nation of the story told by the forty 
soldiers at Cashel might be given, but 
it is not worth while here. 


“ The reformation, and its offspring, 
the gunpowder plot, were sources of in- 
numerable evils to Ireland. ‘The latter, 
particularly, arrayed the people against 
each other, and originated those violent 
feelings of hatred and animosity in the 
Protestant mind, against the Catholics, 
which, even yet, are not entirely allayed. 
But that this was a Protestant and not a 
Popish plot, few well-informed persons 
of the present day entertain the slightest 
doubt. From a careful inspection of 
all the original documents connected with 
this dark transaction, preserved in the 
State Paper Office, London, and with- 
out reference to any other source or cir. 
cumstance whatever, I do declare it to be 
my solemn conviction that the entire was 
plauned and conducted, from beginning 
to end, by Cecil, secretary of state to 
James the First. I do not intend here 
to enter into the particulars which led 
me to this conclusion; nor, indeed, is 
this the place for so doing. One only 
document, therefore, I shall notice ; and 
that is the official report drawn up by 
Levinus Moncke, and throughout cor- 
rected by his master, the secretary, in 
his own hand-writing. When perusing 
this elaborate statement, it appeared to 
me, that certain passages could not have 
been expunged, or particular interlined 
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amendments made by Cecil, if he had 
not been well acquainted with the plot 
before the delivery of the letter to Lord 
Monteagle. If Doctor Lingard, perhaps 
the ablest of England’s historians, had 
personally inspected these papers, he 
probably would have been more decided 
in his account of this horrid Anti-Catho- 
lic conspiracy.” 


The ability of Dr. Lingard we pass 
by. We acknowledge that he is a 
man who knows his business, and goes 
through it without scruple. But what 
trash is this?) Mr. Ilardiman declares 
it to be his—his solemn conviction, that 
the gunpowder plot was Protestant, 
and, therefore, we are to believe so! 
Pho! Will he favour us with a proof? 
In one sense, indeed, it was the offspring 
of the Reformation, just as the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, or the fires of 
Smithfield, or the autas-da-fé, were its 
offspring. 

This will suffice. Eternal spite 
against Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Crom- 
well, William ILI., &c. breaks forth in 
every page. The gallantry of Raleigh, 
the poetry of Spenser, the beauty and 
unjust end of Anne Boleyn, are no 
shield against slanders and insults. 
How paltry is all this, as well as being 
utterly out of place! How miserably 
it contrasts with the Scotch minstrelsy ! 
Historical recollections render Eliza- 
beth no favourite in Scotland ; and yet, 
the bard of Caledonia, stern and wild, 
the mighty minstrel, thinks it not incon- 
sistent with his nationality to exhibit her 
in her noblest qualities as the heroine of 
Kenilworth. It would be a disgrace 
to Scottish literature, if we found any 
of its ballad-writers insisting upon it that 
she was the offspring of incest,— repre- 
senting Anne Boleyn as the daughter of 
Henry VILI.—as we find a beast does 
in a poem here printed, vol. ii. p. 314. 
This was too much for the stomach 
even of the translator,* who slurs the 


* The lines we refer to, occur in the Roman Vision. 


“ Ni am hishim hanypnioh ay cheud phean 
Do chuin uayoh 50 cnuallyshche a cheyle, 
Qin Anna Dorey, a mzhw cheanna, 
Wy o’'ymch Zh O'y yeCazluyp ap cheasars licenur 


Which Mr. Curran translates :— 


«*« Why need I mention? thou, dread power, hast seen 
The apostate Henry spurn his spotless queen 
For Anna’s fresher beauties.” 


This is no translation, The next yerse, in Irish, about Elizabeth, is almost as 


brutal. 
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passage accordingly. Mr. Hardiman 
tells us, that Anne Boleyn * was an 
object of peculiar abhorrence to the 
Irish.” Abhorrence! Alas, poor lady! 
what had she ever done to inspire 
abhorrence any where? and how could 
she excite any feeling in Ireland, with 
which, during her brief and unhappy 
life, she was never in any way con- 
nected? We know the reason well, 
and shall have something to say about 
it before we conclude our article. The 
hand of Cromwell was as heavy on 
Scotland as it was on Ireland. The 
English royalists found him as stern 
and as confiscating as his Irish enemies. 
Is he still remembered by the Scotch 
or the cavaliers as nothing but a raw- 
head and bloody-bones, fit only for 
railing execration or the poor spite of 
affected contempt. We should be 
ashamed to think so. William the Third 
drove out the Stuarts, and suppressed 
Episcopacy as the established religion 
of Scotland. The keenest partisan of 
the ousted family, or the humiliated 
church, does not forget that that great 
prince was the man who stood almost 
alone against the efforts of Louis XIV. 
to destroy liberty throughout Eu- 
rope. In the ballads and notes of 
Mr. Hardiman, he is made the object 
of ruffianly insult; and we are perpetu- 
ally reminded of Glenco, as if that 
business had not been minutely ex- 
amined over and over again, so as to 
acquit William,—who could have had 
no interest in the feuds of the highland 
tribes, in those days not much better 
than savages — from material blame. 
And again, what has Glenco to do with 
Trish affairs? Just as much as the 
marriage of Anne Boleyn, That lady’s 
husband exercised, at least, as much 
tyranny in England as he did in 
Ireland ; his pillage and confiscations 
were greater here, and, of course, he 
was more personally oppressive. And 
yet we can calmly look over his career 
without getting into a passion; we 
have, in fact, made him the proverbial 
standard of things gone by— “ as dead 
as Harry the Eighth.” 

Now, we are not so unreasonable 
as to expect that, in times of excite- 
ment, hard words should not be bandied 
about between hostile parties, and are 
by no means so squeamish as to desire 
that song-writers or pamphleteers 
should confine themselves to holiday 
and lady terms, in talking of their 
antagonists. But it is a miserable 
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symptom of party feeling when we find 
that no lapse of years or centuries soft- 
ens the asperity, and that the spirit of 
the temporary libeller exerts its pitiful 
influence over the page of the historian 
or the antiquary. Itis nonsense to say 
that this absurd bitterness, which is pe- 
culiarto that party which claims for itself 
the fame of being exclusively Irish, arises 
from the spoliations of the Anglo-Nor- 
man knights of Henry II., or of the 
Lords of the Pale, or of the settlers in 
the days of Elizabeth and James, or of 
the Cromwellian soldiers, or the follow- 
ers of William. There is not a nation 
in Europe where civil war has not made 
property change hands over and over 
again, in the long period from the end 
of the twelfth to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The Norman nobles 
who followed the fortunes of the Con- 
queror, and of the Plantagenets, were 
driven by their French antagonists 
out of the lands they owned in Nor- 
mandy, with as little ceremony as their 
ancestors had themselves driven out the 
Neustrian holders of estates. Do the 
descendants of these men wail over the 
loss, and vent bitter imprecations on the 
Philips and Charleses by which their 
expulsion was effected? The great re- 
volution in France ruined thousands of 
families, and broke down a nobility 
which, surely, had as many historical 
recollections to gild it as could be 
claimed by the brightest names of the 
ragged royal race of Tara; and yet, 
except from some superannuated che- 
valier, we never hear eternal curses de- 
nounced against the confiscators, and 
eternal hatred vowed against those who 
have succeeded to the estates of the 
noblesse. Or, to take the time nearly 
corresponding with that of the defeat 
of James II., and the expulsion of 
his party, was not the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, with its dismal ac- 
companiments of the dragonnades, an 
act to be as bitterly complained of as 
any thing that could be charged against 
William III.? Were not the French 
Protestants as noble of blood, and as 
gallant of bearing, as the best men who 
swelled the ranks of the much-boasted 
Irish brigade ; and had they not every 
reason to dwell with rancour on the 
character and memory of Louis XIV.! 
We do not know that the persecuted 
men of the Cevennes have left behind 
any songs or ballads; if they have, it Is 
to be expected that they breathe a feel- 
ing of as deep hostility against that 
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prince, as the compositions of their 
graver and more eloquent brethren. 
But where is that feeling now? French 
Protestants would write the life and 
reign of the grand monarque with as 
much impartiality and freedom from bias 
against him as French Roman Catholics. 
They would admit the many great and 
brilliant qualities of Louis — would 
withhold no panegyric from the glories 
and graces of his opening reign—would 
do justice to the loftiness of his views, 
and behold, with generous sympathy, 
the courage and resignation with which 
he met the calamities that overwhelmed 
his age. Vain, indeed, would it be to 
expect from a mere Irish writer a life 
of Queen Elizabeth—a greater person 
than Louis himself,—conducted in such 
aspirit. All the stores of spleen and 
spite would be ransacked for calumny ; 
every idle tale, invented and circulated 
by malice, set down as of irrefragable 
authority; every thing dubious in her 
history zealously interpreted against her ; 
the noble points of her character passed 
over or sneered down; evil motives 
alleged for good or illustrious actions ; 
and the eloquence of Billingsgate let 
loose to prove that, in any thing where 
blame could be imputed, her conduct 
was not to be paralleled out of hell. 
Oh! but some trading patriot will 
exclaim, she was an enemy to Ireland. 
Indeed she was not. She did her ut- 
most to promote peace, civilisation, re- 
ligion, and learning, in that hapless 
island. To the enemies of these bless- 
ings she was an enemy, and not to 
Ireland. She put down with a vigo- 
rous hand, but not with more vigour 
than was necessary, the barbarian top- 
archs, who oppressed and trampled 
upon their miserable tenants and de- 
pendants in a manner scarcely con- 
ceived elsewhere. The history of the 
great houses, the Geraldines, the Des- 
mondes, &c. over whom we hear so 
many lamentations, is nothing but a 
tissue of brutal horrors. She founded 
a university, and, to the best of her 
power, diffused schools, and theelements 
of knowledge, throughout the land. 
She purged the country of idle and trea- 
cherous friars, * white, black, and grey, 
with all their trumpery,”—men who, 
in all periods of Irish history, have in- 
dustriously wrought mischief for mer- 
cenary purposes of their own. She 
desired to have introduced a system of 
poor laws, and it was no fault of hers 
that her wishes were not carried into 
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effect. She endeavoured to conciliate 
the Irish princes and nobles, and with 
the most illustrious of them was suc- 
cessful. But in all her attempts she 
was met by the malignant genius of 
Popery ; and, with a studied confusion, 
common among the Popish party, the 
enemy of Popery, which has ever 
been of ruinand degradation to Ireland, 
is described as the enemy of Ireland 
herself. 

This will account for the perpetual 
keeping up of hostile feelings from ge- 
neration to generation. As we have said, 
in other countries no one can be found 
so ridiculous as still to lament over 
events three or four hundred years old, 
or to deplore such grievances as police 
regulations about the cut of mustachios 
in the sixteenth century; but it is the 
interest of those who thrive and fatten 
upon Irish misery and disgrace, torepre- 
sent all who oppose the attempts of 
the Romish hierarchy to rivet the 
iron yoke of rigid despotism, and plus- 
quam inquisitorial persecution, on Tre- 
land, as, from generation to generation, 
hostile to their country. To effect this, 
every thing is pressed into the ser- 
vice: the old ballad, the new song, the 
bigot sermon, the treasonable speech, 
prelude the fagot and the pike. Here, 
in Hardiman’s collection, we find that 
the chief subject of mourning is not 
the confiscation of lands, not the ex- 
pulsion of old proprietors, not the fall 
of long-descended houses, not the 
scattering of brave and gallant armies 
afier bold resistance — we may look in 
vain for any of the fine touches of the 
picturesque which charm us in the 
ballads of England and Scotland. 
The theme of these Irish bards is 
purely polemical : for sorrow of knight 
or noble we have scarcely a word ; the 
tears of one and all are kept for the 
priests. Not England, but the religion 
of England, is the object of their espe- 
cial hatred. For example :— 


‘€ © Martin’s followers rave.’ 
Slochn Whancajn mhalluyzhche. 


“ The devil and Dr, Martin are gene- 
rally associated in our native proverbs. 
Henry VIII. is sometimes added to make 
atrio. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
say which of the three is most generally 
detested in Ireland; but some are of 
opinion that, Henry and his immediate 
descendants having inflicted more evils 
on the country than both the others, he 
seems entitled, by way of pre-eminence, 
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to the distinguished association which has 
been rather gratuitously conferred on the 
great reformer.” 


How was Luther personally mixed 
up in the feuds and factions of lreland ? 
In no other manner than that he op- 
posed the tyranny of the Church of 
Rome, and succeeded in releasing a 
part of the European nations from the 
thraldom. Of Ireland itself, we sup- 
pose, he knew as little as he did of 
Kamschatka; but the people who pre- 
tend that they are exclusively Irish 
know that he was the enemy of papal 
usurpation, and, therefore, he is a 
prime enemy of Ireland. In these 
ballads, we have constant reference to 
his name. When the pretender is 
expected, we are told that 


“ The dark brood of Luther shall quail 
at their landing.” 


Tt is not any hope of the defeat of the 
English that animates the hearts of 
the poets, but the extolling of “ God’s 
holy priests, and the overthrow of 


** The fables of Luther that darken the 
Holy Word”— 


Beidh, an biobla sin Luiter, in the 
more expressive language of the original. 
Constant references are made to the 
interference of Spain and Naples, to 
procure the re-establishment of the 
Romish hierarchy — 


“And Louis, and Charles, and the 
heaven-guided pope, 

And the King of the Spaniards, shall 
strengthen our hope.” 


Papa Dé is the original of the “ heaven- 
guided pope.” These are the gods 
of the idolatry of these ballads. There 
is absolutely nothing national in them. 
In the history of all other countries, 
gallant antagonists in civil strife obtain 
some share of respect or applause. 
The bards of the Percy and the Doug- 
las do not hold up the opponents of 
their respective chiefs as demons. 
They are not called ruffians, villains, 
robbers, and so forth. All is the con- 
trary in the wretched balladry of Ire- 
land. Here, in the notes of Ilardiman, 
honourable or valiant bearing on the 
part of any man who was opposed to 
the priesthood is of no avail. What 
a fine subject for a historical ballad is 
the story of brave old Cosby, boldly 
fighting at the head of his retainers in 
the 70th year of his age, and rushing 
forward to acknowledged danger, to be 
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slain by the arrow of a concealed 
enemy! Yet, here he is put down as 
a mere brute, unworthy of any other 
notice than that consequent upon his 
“ atrocities.” It is every where the 
same. No merit is to be found for 
any body who is not a supporter of 
Popery. 

Goldsmith, we are told, was an “ in- 
genious man” (vol. i. p. 64.); but, as 
he was descended from “ one of our 
clerical families,” he is spoken of with 
slight; and the mean scribe who 
does this has the impudence to com- 
plain that Irish genius is not patronised 
and protected. This one sentence 
would answer all his absurd bawling 
over the neglect of the obscure [rish 
bards, who wrote in their own difficult 
and limited dialect, and of the still 
more worthless persons, such as Furlong, 
or Grattan Curran, or the other dab- 
blers in English rhyming, who are here 
commended. [lardiman complains 
that there is no monument erected by 
the Irish for Carolan, or Goldsmith, 
Grattan, or Curran; Grattan, we be- 
lieve, lies in Westminster Abbey —he 
should have lain elsewhere—and so 
does Goldsmith. Carolan has received 
his appropriate honours; Curran is 
deposited in his native clay, with as 
much respectas he would have required. 
But it is plain, that the mere fact of 
his being ofa * clerical family,” would 
exclude Goldsmith, the greatest of the 
four, from the favour of those for whom 
Mr. Hardiman writes. Is it not almost 
as absurd as it is malignant, that people 
should pretend to be anxious for the 
literary fame of Ireland, on the strength 
of their factiously editing a handful of 
ballads, none of them of any remark- 
able excellence—while, by the sweeping 
clause of * clerical families,” he ex- 
cludes from the list of Irish worthies, 
Archbishop Usher, Bishop Berkeley, 
Dean Swift, Archdeacon Parnell, Sterne, 
a clergyman, Goldsmith, the son ofa 
clergyman, Sheridan, the grandson of 
aclergyman? This is being Irish with 
a vengeance ! 

We are growing weary of the book! 
and have only to remark on one point 
more. We all recollect what a howl 
was set up when Lord Lyndhurst ap- 
plied the title “aliens” to the race which 
was clamouring for the destruction of 
every thing that identifies Ireland with 
Great Britain. It was an insult not to 
be endured, and his lordship was 
pointed out as a fit mark for assassina- 
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tion in the House of Commons, amid 
the bellowings of the Tail. How ge- 
nerous and hospitable is the read Irish 
heart! Had he been where the law of 
death’s head and cross-bones prevail, 
the howl would have been preparatory 
to his immediate murder. Let us see 
out of this book, how these sensitive 
gentlemen style ihemselves, and the 
manner in which they speak of the 
English. In the dialogue between 
Ireland and King James, the English 
are called “ festering boars,” on which 
we have the following note : 


“ The contempt and hatred which the 
Irish entertained for the English in for- 
mer times, sre expressed without reserve 
throughout these poems and songs. In 
the present, they are scornfully called 
“ festering boars,” Dpéan-comnc, and in 
others they are designated, fetid goats, 
wolves, churls, &c.: similar feelings 
having given birth to similar expressions 
amongst the modern Greeks towards their 
Turkish oppressors. Accordingly, in 
their popular songs, we find the Turks 
called wild rams, wolves, and other op- 
probrious names. From among many 
bitter and sarcastic stanzas, current in 
Ireland, the following epigram is selected, 
as a striking proof of the national hatred 
here alluded to. One of our bards, seeing 
an Englishman hanging on a tree, ex- 
claimed, extempore — 


Ir majcth do chopanh a chpaq, 

Rath do chopiadh ayp Zach Aen 'cpaoybh, 

Qo leun Zan coyllce Jnre Fall 

Lay de’d thopnadh Zach aen la. 

“* Pass on : tis cheering from yon stately 
tree, 

A foe’s vile form suspended thus to see ; 

Oh! may each tree that shades our soil 
appear 

Thick with such fruit throughout the 
lengthened year.’ ” 


Elsewhere they are styled “ gorged 
goats,” on which Mr. Hardiman re- 
marks :— 


“ € Shall the gorged goat.’ 

“This is one of the contemptuous epi- 
thets before alluded to. The following 
epigrammatic stanza is expressive of the 
feelings conveyéd in the text. 


Djbine azur oyanpanior arn Azur Apt. 

Panty Zan jce am Fheych a’p a ay 
choamh, 

din an cé uid le’ Mann luche beanla 
bheich plan, 

Do dhibin ploche In Azur Cypeambhayn. 

“*May banishment and desolation light 

on him; may the plague, and pains 

ee remedy, seize his veins and 

ones, 
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Who would wish well to the English 
race, 


They who exiled the offspring of Ir and 
Heremon ?’”* 


But it is not worth while going over 
these civilities at any length. We 
may, however, help Lord Lyndhurst to 
a justification of his phrase from the 
poetry of Mr. Ifenry Grattan Curran. 


“ The word went forth—from Boyne to 
Lein 
Echoed the impious sounds away ; 
But Fians yet in Fail disdain 
To bend or brook an alien sway. 


a & *% * 


«* An alien race o’erruns her breast, 
Endenizened by strange controul ; 
The stranger is no more her guest, 
While exile wrings her children's 
soul.”’ 

As for abuse of Saxons, strangers, 
intruders, and so forth, that abounds in 
every poem. 

Such, then, is the feeling of the 
* aliens ” towards all who wish for the 
connexion of the islands, or the civi- 
lisation of the country of their birth. 
The book is dedicated to Mr. Spring 
lice, at present (we are writing in the 
last days of April) Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and member for Cambridge, 
to the eternal disgrace of that town. 
IIe was, at the date of Hardiman’s 
dedication, representative of the city of 
Limerick, and “ a steady friend to the 
best interests of Ireland.” May we 
ask, why is he kicked out of Limerick ? 
He was the great liberator and emanci- 
pator of that city from the tyranny of 
the Verekers ; he was worthy of ever- 
lasting gratitude ; and yet for Limerick 
he sits no longer, and he dares not 
even set up his son as candidate, know- 
ing that he would be as decidedly re- 

jected there as he was blackballed the 
other day at the Atheneum. Why is 
this, good Mr. Hardiman? Why are 
your great patrons and friends, the 
Dalys, powerless in Galway, and the 
butts of abuse at the Dublin Corn Ex- 
change? Did not they fight for ‘* jus- 
tice for Ireland ;” and are they not now 
spurned with the contempt which they 
deserve, by those for whom they plead- 
ed? Oh, the justice, the honour, the 


gratitude of the raal Lrish heart! 

Of the literary merits of this book we 
have little to say. The translations are, 
in general, miserable, and the poems 
themselves of no very great merit. 
Grattan Curran beats all the translators 
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we ever met for amplification. The 
dialogue between James IT. and Ire- 
land commences 
( Er.) —Cia sin amuich ? 
(Sheamas.)—Ta Seumas faoi rhioc. 
Which is magnificently amplified 
into— 
“ Treland.—What stranger turns for 
refuge to my hall, 
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Whose gate still opens wide to misery's 
call? } 


« James.—Thy James, alas! in want 
and wo 1 come ; 
To seek the shelter of thy friendly home.” 


A barbarous grunting of alphabetic 
verse occurs, in what, we are told, is a 
fine poem. 


Cozay puadh Arn shualmbl Saéohal-phea, 
2 c-Ox-usaral uanach, Aaenheanach, 
Ditacach, buadhach, buanach, beymneach, 
Cneachach, cuapcach, cuaytach, cpeachcach. 


Opeachach, dualach, duanach, deipiceach, 
Fearach, puanpach, puadach, pearcach, 
FarZeaohach, sluaroa, 5puazach, slearoa, 
Laanaoh, luachmhan, luarmyeach, leymneach- 


BWapncach mopoha, wuadh-shlayn, maenoha, 
Neancmbhan, nuaylleach, n-uabhneach, n-é;peAch, 
Rachembhan, nuachap-chneach, pnuazcheach, néeymeamhayl, 
Fapecach,"ruajpiceach, rubhajlceach, reunmban. 


This hurdy-gurdy growl appears in 

English as follows : — 

“« Hail to the conqueror, by the Gaél up- 
borne ! 

(Bound these high hearts from shackles 
lately worn?) 

Mark the proud flame his martial deeds 
avow, 

Burns in his breast, irradiates his brow ; 

Nor only battle’s sterner lights illame — 

There mercy smiles away impending doom 

From vanquished valour, and the war- 
rior’s eye, 

As fixed dominion calm, hath ne'er been 
dry 

O’er others’ wo: and wise, albeit, not 
yet 

On his young brow hath thought her im- 
press set ; 

He weighs mankind, and, learning to ap- 
praise, 

Hath learned to feel for frailty while it 
strays. 

Strong as its iron mail, that kindling breast 

‘To meek-eyed ruth affords a shrine of rest; 

Nor swifter speeds his blade at freedom’s 
call, 

To the false Saxon’s heart, when round 
him fall 

Their gathering numbers, by his might 
o’erthrown, 


Than misery’s claim finds access to his 
own : 

In council sage ; in battle’s fiery glow, 

Like the launched thunder ’mid the as- 
tonished foe. 

And, oh! when peace her gentle plume 
hath spread, 


Mild as the melting tear that mourns the 
dead.” 


Why, the snuffling snarl of the ori- 
ginal is far superior to this washy stuff, 
which is no more a translation of the 
Roman vision than it is of the neid. 

We must stop now. Many other 
opportunities will occur of discussing 
Irish antiquities. It is only fair to say, 
that the verses of Dr. Drummond are 
harmonious, and that one or two of the 
Bacchanalian songs are pleasantly ren- 
dered; but another minstrelsy for 
Treland is wanted. Mr. Liardiman 
has done some little towards supplying 
materials ; but he has no critical judg- 
ment, and is as divested of general 
knowledge on literature as he is burst- 
ing with the smallest and _pettiest pas- 
sions of miserable local politics and 
polemics. 
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III.—A FEW UINTS FOR THE PROMULGATION OF A NEW SCIENCE, 


IV.—CHRISTMAS. 


Ve MY FIGST PARTY. 


IlIl.—-A PEW HINTS FOR THE PROMULGATION OF A NEW SCIENCE. 


“* Science is not science till revealed.”— Drypen. 


So much has been said, and so little 
proved; so much imagined, and so 
little realised, by the profound re- 
searches of scientific men, as to leave 
us not more excited by curiosity than 
perplexed by darkness. It has, indeed, 
been attempted to strengthen our faith 
in the doctrine of physiology, by the 
evidence of a man in the moon; but 
the difficulty of consulting such high 
authority is extreme, and cannot be 
overcome without encountering the in- 
convenience of many intermediate and 
fatiguing stages. Let us, therefore, for 
the present, content ourselves with con- 
sidering those obvious improvements in 
scientific knowledge that illuminate our 
craniums, and might scorch up our in- 
tellects, if due vent were not given to 
their refulgence by the exercise of the 
pen, aided by the splendid encourage- 
ment held out by certain societies for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. — It 
might appear a work of supererogation 
to publish the nine quarto volumes 
which I have written, to account for the 
new-fangledness of scientific men ; cer- 
tain it is, that the sciences have their 
seasons like the playthings of child- 
hood, and are taken up and laid down, 
discarded or retained, in proportion to 
the popular fancy of the day. Astrology 
was a favourite science of the sixteenth 
century; philology was cultivated by 
Johnson, and fructitied under the 
auspices of the literary club; physio- 
logy enlightened the times through 
Luther; demonology was raised upon 
scientific stilts by King James the 
First ; cacology amused the frequenters 
of the Haymarket Theatre, during the 
dramatic career of the facetious Colman ; 
and craniology, or phrenology, has lately 
become a popular science, from a cun- 
ning expedient of a German school- 
master, who induced the parents of his 
pupils to examine the heads of their 
progeny for bumps indicative of the 
mode in which they were to get their 
living, in hopes that their scrutiny 
might develope something worth their 
killing, 

‘The general attention, however, naw 
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paid to the morals of the people, the in- 
troduction of temperance societies, the 
suppression of the public fairs, reform 
of ,parliament, infrequency of prize- 
fights, and other moderations of men 
and manners, have greatly lessened the 
interest of craniology, by depriving 
that science of its principal features. 
It is, therefore, highly important that 
the present year should produce fresh 
food for the craving appetites of the 
scientific; and, as these are times of 
great indulgence and reward, and we 
live, as it were, upon the very high 
change of merit and distinction, none 
but the idle or the untalented (un- 
bumped) would neglect an oppor- 
tunity of securing his fame and fortune, 
particularly as the royal individual at 
the head of a very popular society has 
lately conferred the dignity of a medal- 
lion, cast in the precious metal, upon 
a brother of our order, whose natural 
philosophy not being quite equal to his 
experimental, leaves me this opportunity 
of recommending to his consideration 
an occult science, which it will be my 
endeavour, upon this occasion, fully to 
develope and establish to the satisfac- 
tion of matured genius, as well-as to 
the conviction of all sucking philo- 
sophers. 

This newly projected science I have 
designed to distinguish by the appel- 
lation of Digitology ; being an casy 
means of ascertaining the character and 
peculiarities of individuals, as exhibited 
in the usual mode of salutation. 

It may, at the first blush, appear to 
this erudite body a subject not easily 
to be handled by so mere a noviciate in 
our fraternity; but something will be 
expected of me in aid of practical 
science: and I offer this discussion 
probationary of my pretensions to a 
seat among the ever-to-be-revered and 
never-enough-to-be celebrated Blue 
Friars. 

Thus stimulated, I grasp the subject 
of Digitology with as much confidence 
as ever I handled any of the ologies. 

Tt will assist my argument for my 
dear brothers blue to recollect every 

RL 
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casual interview with theiracquaintances 
for the last ten years. When, well pleased 
with yourself, you strut along the pave- 
ment of this agreeable town, every 
tenth face you meet appears familiar to 
you; about every twentieth is person- 
ally known to you; every fortieth is 
your acquaintance ; and, surely, it is 
not a “ very extravagant arithmetic” to 
say every eightieth is your friend. 
The morning salutations now grow thick 
upon you. The doctor takes your hand 
rather than gives his. He says he is very 
happy to see you look so well. Le 
thinks your long continuance in health 
somewhat prejudicial to his interests, but 
he is so mild and benevolentin his man- 
ner and expression, that you quit his 
palm with a confidential squeeze, ac- 
knowledging the * friend in the physi- 
cian,” and, turning into the next street, 
pounce upon your man of law just 
hurrying to the courts. 

Iie must be brief, and takes your 
hand en passant, holding it as he walks 
on, till it becomes the tether that pulls 
him up. He has then just time to 
give a full account of his gaining the 
cause Quitam versus Quitewrong, 
shakes the hand he continues holding, 
until he has summed up and given a 
verdict in favour of his client, then, 
dropping the tether as I do the me- 
taphor, he is off; and so would you be 
too, but for Capt. Cut-in-half, who, 
putting three cold fingers into your 
right hand, steadies himself with his 
left, by securing the fourth button of 
your surtout, while he complains of 
the mismanagement at the admiralty, 
in superseding him in the command of 
Il. M. ship Safeguard, just as he had 
acquired a knowledge of the ship’s 
company. Sir Shiverum Screwnerve 
now steps up in relief, and, complaining 
of the east wind, gives your hand what 
he calls a friendly squeeze, that leaves 
your fingers all pressed together like a 


pouad of Epping sausages, and then, ' 


falling into conversation with the half- 
pay captain, permits you to stroll down 
the street and unfold your close-knit 
digits. 

Pages might grow out of the observ- 
ations of a man of leisure on the 
difierent modes of salutation. Some 
people dangle their hands into yours 
like the unwilling paw of a peaceable 
poodle ; others stiffen the hand, and 
thrust four fingers into your palm, all 
smooth and wooden like a glover’s last. 
Mr. Doddi¢ appears to have but one 


finger produceable; hard and bony 
it feels, like the handle of your tooth- 
brush on a frosty morning. 

Mr. Trumpeter always holds out 
two fingers; I do the same; and it 
perplexes him not a little when the 
tips meet, and he fingers out the da 
capo of his own two to two too. 

Armstrong dexterously evades the 
hand, and welcomes his friend or ac- 
quaintance by a slight pressure above 
the elbow, as he sniggles out, “ how 
d’ye do.” 

Mr. Love, who takes pleasure in a 
tight fit, can never comply with the 
usual mode of withdrawing the kid, so 
is hand in glove with every one he 
meets. 

A schoolmaster has a habit of offer- 
ing the left hand ; and who but remem- 
bers the reluctance with which it was 
accepted in those days of early delin- 
quency, when caneology was practised 
to such an extent in all well-disciplined 
schools. 

Mr. Chatterly, a loquacious lounger, 
secures you, as it were, by interception ; 
and, seizing both your hands, proceeds 
to suck your brains: and, as he ap- 
proaches the crisis of that particular 
piece of information he is in search of, 
you may perceive by the motion of his 
digits, that he is busy at some perform- 
ance on the organ of inquisitiveness. 

I find I shall not be able, in the 
brief space now left me, thoroughly to 
illustrate the superiority of digitology 
over the sister science of craniology ; 
not that an elaborate treatise is essen- 
tial to establishing a complete theory 
among men who have wisdom at their 
fingers’ ends, but that, in the dawning of 
occult science, prejudices are to be 
overcome, objections disposed of, and 
multiform incongruities rendered feasi- 
bly familiar. Then must follow the 
conviction of a new light to science ; 
and every man who puts out his feelers 
must be convinced of the integrity of 
my design, by the simplicity of its 
execution. As so many organs have 
been built by the craniologists, out of 
the lumps and bumps of the last age 
(a sort of festering science, that is never 
easy till it gets toa head), may not the 
digitologists arise and give a new tone 
to the organs of sense and discrimina- 
tion, by the aid of fingering ! 

What organ distinguished Mr, Hop- 
maliry in early life? Why, the barrel 
organ. Ile was for corking up every 
thing. Ife always puta cork in his gun, 
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for fear of accidents, before he placed 
it loaded in the nursery. T have seen 
him sit taking his wine, with his finger 
in the neck of the bottle to prevent 
evaporation. He would eat a barrel 
of oysters for his supper, and shoot 
wit! a double-barrelled gun for his 
dinner. is father nibbled at digito- 
logy (I den’t allude to his prepensity 
for biting his nails), and made a 
brewer of him, because he discovered 
the barrel organ in the ball of his thumb. 

Peter Penguin, the parish clerk of 
Phillilu, became a psalm-singer under 
the influence of a church organ. 

Barrington was urged on through his 
extraordinary career, under the do- 
minion of a finger organ. 

Captain Barclay walked a thousand 


Christmas. 
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miles ina thousand hours, for a bet of 
a thousand guineas; he won it, and, 
when he came to be weighed, a street 
organ was found in his right hand. 
Braham and Malibran exhibit the 
bird organ as strongly as if they had 
been hatched undera nightingale: and, 


Urzed on by a powerful hand organ, 

Gully doubled his fist and his fortune ; 

But here I must stop, lest you say with 
a grin, 

“ Well, I think the mouth organ’s deve- 
lop d in him.’ 

Yet, say what you please, 

laugh, my good fellows ; 

We all have our organs, but few have 
the bellows, 


have your 
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How much, in the course of our lives, 
we take upon trust! In how many 
instances we consent, without examina- 
tion, that things are good or bad, right 
or wrong, because our forefathers (rest 
their bones!) have thought so before us ; 
though our feelings not only refuse to 
second our actions, but even stimulate 
us to revolt. That we should possess 
this pliability in early youth is, per- 
haps, natural,— it is not the season for 
scrutiny into the whys and wherefores ; 3 
moreover, when “ life itself is new,’ 
the wheels of existence run too smoothly 
and too rapidly to permit any nice dis- 
cernment of passing objects: but, after 
fairly escaping from mamma’s apron- 
string, that we should unhesitatingly 
acquiesce in prescribed feelings upon 
stated occasions (when dissent involves 
no infraction of superior obligations) is 
little to the credit of the thinking ani- 
mal, and still less to lis happiness. 

It would be matter of some interest, 
and, perhaps, not without its useful- 
hess, were it possible to define what 
portion of the lives of our acquaint- 
unces had been passed precisely ac- 
cording to their own will; or in how 
many instances, from circumstances 
and situations wholly 
their own seeking, they have been 
playing a part diametrically contrary to 
the natural bias of their minds. With- 
out any rigid examination of the claims 
society has upon us, it is certain, man 
prescribes not only for the moral con- 
duct of his fellow, but even ventures to 
lay down rules for his sensations,—un- 
reasonably requiring of him at one time 
a gaiety utterly foreign to his heart, 


independent of 


and at another a lugubrious demeanour 
equally remote from his nature: resist 
the action, and you are pointed at asa 
monster. 

Some reflections of this nature passed 
through my brain towards the close of 
last December, when a ragged little 
urchin, who had followed and dunned 
me into a trifling donation, rang in my 
ears the well- known phrase oi * A merry 
Christmas to your honour.” 1 could 
have strangled him on the spot, for he 
brought back to my sacred view a series 
of the blackest seasons poor mortal 
ever passed. ‘ A merry Christmas !” 
grumbled I, as I turned from him 
in disgust, echoing the expression of 
the modern beau, when asked for a 
halfpenny,—“ I have heard of such 
things, but never saw one.” A merry 
Christmas! ‘The only instance which 
I remember was in the receipt of a cake 
and a shilling which, in very early 
days, my good old aunt gave me; but 
even that “pleasure was transient, and 
its bright gleam, it should seem, was 
shot across my path only to deepen the 
effect of the surrounding gloom: for, 
the cake having been devoured and the 
shilling spentwithin five minutes of their 
acquisition, 1 was soundly whipped, 
as a gormandiser and a spendthrift, 
This sin of commission, I have been 
told, gave oceasion for sundry inter- 
jectional exclamations indicative of fu- 
ture mishaps. Alas! never was pro- 
phecy more truly verified! But, for the 
weariness that would infallibly attend 
the recital, I could exhibit a frightful 
series of calamities, each blacker than 
its predecessor, which have followed in 
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grim succession from my boyish days 
to the present period. When about 
sixteen, I was caught by the limed 
twigs of a damsel, with 


‘* Bugle eye-balls and cheeks of cream,” 


who had scarcely concluded expressions 
of the most devoted attachment to me, 


when she made a prompt transfer of 


her affections to an acquaintance of a 
single day,— wishing me, in the same 
breath, “a merry Christmas.” Justas I 
arrived at years of discretion, I was in- 
duced to prove the correctness of the 
phrase, by becoming surety fora fellow 
who enlisted me as his friend on the 
occasion, and finally left me to dis- 
charge the whole of the debt. The 
bailiff, to whom I paid my last guinea 
to effect my liberation, thanked me, 
and wished me “ a merry Christmas.” 
Towards the end of the following De- 
cember, I had the misfortune to break 
my leg ; and the fellow, when rewarded 
for his trouble in bearing me to my 
house, acknowledged my generosity, 
and wished me “ a merry Christmas.” 
But I sicken at the recollection of the 
troubles I have endured ; and, but for 
the reason assigned, could shew how 
detrimental to my comfort, how bane- 
ful to my happiness, las been the re- 
currence of this season, the asserted 
joyousness of which attests the especial 
gullibility ofman. Despite of the coun- 
terfeited glee on all sides, I can plainly 
see in the faces of my friends and ac- 
quaintances a secret sympathy with my 
own feelings at the mockery of Christ- 
mas congratulations so unmercifully 
shuttlecocked from one to the other. 
They remind me of the hot coal which, 
in boyish sport, substituted fora ball, 
is passed from hand to hand with a 
celerity enjoined by the pain of retain- 
ing it. 

One prominent theme of misery 
yet untouched must be briefly noticed, 
—I mean the unvarying round of vapid 
family parties, which are not to be 
escaped from without deep offence,— 
the necessity of swallowing whole 
broods of turkeys, and awful quantities 
of plum-pudding, from which the very 
obligation causes me to revolt. Add 
to this the oft-repeated threadbare tales 
to be listened to, without manifesting 
the slightest weariness ; although the 
demon of ennui has for a time taken 
up his abode in your hosom. Think, 
too, of the obligation, you are under at 
these times. (these festive times) to 
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make an unqualified surrender of every 
inclination and occupation congenial 
to your nature, and to drive your 
thoughts into the channel suited to the 
capacities and whims of your com- 
panions. 

I may draw upon myself the re- 
proach of apostate by all who, yielding 
themselves to the control and influence 
of established customs, continue to be 
guided in their opinions by the ex- 
ample of others, and the habits in which 
they have been educated, without re- 
tlecting upon what grounds those cus- 
toms have been formed; but [ must 
acknowledge a sort of pride in think- 
ing and acting for myself; and, per- 
haps (to speak upon the square), there 
is & perverseness in my character that 
rather inclines me to avoid the beaten 
road, and to wander amidst the wild 
and tangled windings of my own ima- 
ginations. My inclination to deviate 
from the established course of things 
may, in a degree, be attributable to 
the circumstance of my being a member 
of a family of most orthodox tenacity 
in keeping (as they term it) certain 
seasons. Not a month passes but I 
am required to be joyous on some par- 
ticular occasion ; for instance, aunt 
Deborah’s birth-day,—sister Jenking’s 
wedding-day,— brother Tom’s escape 
from French prison,—or my little niece’s 
tea-party, where J must provide fun 
and frolic for “ the sweet child,” and a 
myriad of uproarious bairns of the 
same description. The approach of 
these ill-starred seasons hangs a hatch- 
ment before the windows of my mind, 
enjoining gloom instead of gaiety ; so 
that I unclose my eyes in the morning 
with such a sense of lost liberty as 
clouds every object, and converts every 
employment into a task, at the very 
moment when I am required to be 
decked with ‘ becks, and nods, and 
wreathed smiles.” Append to this 
the additional agony of the half-kind 
and half-reproachful expostulations of, 
“ Dear! where are your spirits !” 
“ Tlow sad you are!” * Something 
calamitous must have happened.” 
“ You used to be all life and gaiety,” 
Ke. &e. Ke., to say nothing of the ob- 
ligation of forging answers to all this! 

[ can imagine the stickler for ancient 
customs hugging the fetters of habit, 
and vehemently inveighing against the 
impiety of him who thus attempts to 
deny the universally acknowledged de 
lights of Cheistvas. Ts it,not i fancy 
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I hear him exclaim) a season when the 
socialities of life are awakened? Do 
we not then tacitly pledge ourselves 
afresh to the obligations of good fellow- 
ship? If compelled to congregate 
around the hearth from the uninviting 
appearance without doors, are we not 
abundantly recompensed by the affec- 
tion and cordiality which prevail with- 
in? And are not the larger and lesser 
links, connecting all classes throughout 
the kingdom into one vast family, pre- 
served from rust, and polished by an 
intercourse which emphatically evi- 
dences our mutual dependence on each 
other, prescribed for the best and wisest 
purposes! This (I reply) is the credit 
side of the account. I will state the 
debits, and we shall see, when the 
reader strikes the balance, in whose fa- 
vour, errors excepted (as the merchants 
have it), that balance stands. 1 shall 
imitate my opponents, by pursuing my 
argument in the strain of interrogatory. 

Is not Christmas (I would ask) a 
season of colds and kibed heels? 
Aren’t your potatoes sweet, your milk 
sour, your butter self-willed! Is not 
your wine iced at the wrong season ? 
From the miserable mode of heating 
our apartments, is not one-half of your 
person scorching, as it were, under the 
equator, and the other half (for aught 
you know) encountering the icy regions 


Reaper! before thou turnest over this 
page, I would beseech thee to consider 
the title of this paper, and try if thou 
canst muster any distinct and tenable 
remembrance of thy first party. Un- 
derstand me—I mean not hereby, thy 
primitive essay on the serenity of a 
good-tempered host and his guest, 
while in thy yet state of unfledged 
hobbledehoyhood, parentally denomi- 
nated “ being brought out,” when, 
haply, thou hadst but recently eschewed 
the domination of birch and ferule for 
the rather expensive privilege of en- 
grossing all your time in a lawyer's 
office, or translating dog Latin compounds 
into E ng lish pounds, in the laboratory 
of some ubiquitous disciple of Escula- 
pius, whose vebicular horse-killer is to 
be seen in ten streets, and at as many 
houses, at one and the same time. 
No, courteous reader ! perplex not thy 
brains in reviving the perpetration of 
any such social outrage—which, by 
the way, if prandially inflicted, is about 
as justifiable a proceeding as bestow- 
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of the north with Captain Ross? Do 
not the everlasting knocks and rings at 
your front and back- door, by applicants 
of all descriptions, for “ something for 
Christmas,” exhaust your patience, and 
give your mind a touch of the cholera 
morbus? Are you not driven to the 
very verge of despair by the never- 
ending, “still- beginning delivery of 
“little ills,” the total of which (unless 
you happen to be Plutus or Croesus) 
bears something of the same proportion 
to your actual meaus as the real re- 
sources of the nation to the bulk of 
its debt? Is not “ the season ofall 
nature, sleep,” invaded by those double 
murderers of verse and music who yell 
Christmas carols, and then knock you 
out of a comfortable nap (if you chance 
to snatch it), to be recompensed for 
their atrocities? Is not your lean ex- 
chequer taxed by the female part of 
your establishment for muffs, furs, 
comforters, bosom friends, socks, an- 
gola shawls, gloves, &c., &c.; and are 
you not, by the middle of January, 
completely robbed, plundered, and 
plucked, and left to repair, as best you 
can, the ravages in your temper and 
your pocket, and fit them to endure 
the exactions of the next “ merry Chirist- 
mas?” OQ, ’tis a festive season ! 
Tuck, GB. Ff. 


ing “ Friars’ balsam” (i. e. old port) on 
a member of the Temperance Society, 
or proposing the king, “ God bless 
him!” on a heel-tap. Away with all 
‘* wise saws and modern instances ;” 
back with thee, and stay not thy retro~ 
spect, until before thy * mind’s eye” 
thou hast shadowed forth an altigonant 
assemblage of nascent Anti-la-Trap- 
pists, with blind-man’s buff culminating 
to a riot, and not a feen amongst them 
to curb the obstreperous ardour of 
romping boy and girlhood. Search 
the very confines of memory’s waste” 

for some record, however trivial, of thy 
primal initiation into the mysteries of 
* cross questions and crooked answers,” 
and thy first lesson in that amatory 
primer, Cupid’s horn-book—“ I love 
my love with an A, because he is 
amiable — with a B, because he is 
beautiful,” and so on, through the hy- 
meneal alphabet. Recall, if thou canst, 

some item of that miscellaneous collec- 
tion, the various “ forfeits” deposited 
foroflences against the rules ofthe game, 
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in payment of thy quota, whereof thy 
pockets, peradventure, could only fur- 
nish forth the key of thy school-box, and 
an invineible faw ora/fey, with its captive 
marbles, on one side, balanced on the 
other by a well-honed knife, a piece of 
India rubber, and the cord and button 
appertaining to that omnipotent top, 
whose fatal spill had chipped the equi- 
librium from three theretofore stand- 
ards, and dealt splitting destruction 
among some dozen pegs of rising note. 
Ilave all traces clean passed from thee 
of that evening, when, through the 
precocious wiles of the presiding deity 
(a damsel under twelve), thou wert 
ever and anon condemned to redeem 
thy forfeits, by committing sweet 
violence on the blushing cheeks of a 
certain coy maiden, betrothed to thee 
as thy “ little wife” since the days of 
paphood, the demolition of whose white 
kids, moreover, in exacting the penal 
kisses, did put thy gallantry to a some- 
what severe test, seeing that the pur- 
chase of a new pair went to well nigh 
bankrupt thy exchequer, thy whole 
capital being embarked therein save 
tenpence-halfpenny ? But it may be, 
that Iam thus catechising some senile 
reader, the winter of whose life had so 
far frosted his mental retina, as to ren- 
der it impervious to a ray so distant. 
If he would remove this film and live 
o'er again his boyish days, let him go 
to a children’s pariy (“ juvenile rout” 
is now the term), and see once more 
the uncompromising fervour of enjoy- 
ment to which the young rogues aban- 
don themselves from the “ tea’’ to the 
“turn out.” What awful absorption 
ef tea and coffee—how miraculous 
the disappearance of vast pyramids of 
toast and butter— what endless crunch- 
ing of cakes and biscuits, and how un- 
intermitting the sheer energy of their 
merriment for the rest of the evening ! 
The circumstances of my own “ first 
appearance,” with its catastrophe, have 
left impressions with me not speedily 
effaced. While at home for the Christ- 
mas holidays, I was, one Tuesday morn- 
ing, presented with a triangle of pink 
satin paper, addressed to “ Mr, —-—— 
Jun.,” sealed with golden wax, and 
containing a request for “ the favour 
of my company” on the following 
** Monday evening (Twelfth-night),” at 
the house of an intimate acquaintance 
of our family. How keenly appre- 
hensive is human vanity, even in the 
days o our childhood; how sensitive 
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to every trifle affecting our conse- 
quence! Boy as I was, the visions 
of fun and Twelfth-cake, prompted by 
the note, fled before the all-potent 
spell of titular promotion. With what 
rapture did I gloat over the superscrip- 
tion! the very letters of my surname 
seeming to swell under the conscious- 
ness of the prefixed “ Mr!” And 
how oft, with lover's insatiety, did I 
pore over the bland humility of re- 
questing the favour of my company ! 
That note, with its glittering seal (a 
marvellous production in my eyes), 
bear:‘ng some French motto now for- 
gotten, but which L remember trans- 
lating at the time with no small degree 
of self-complacency, was for years 
preserved among the sacred treasures 
of my school-box. And what an im- 
portant affair was the answer thereto, 
involving the careful scrutiny ofa whole 
quire of “ best gilt-edyed” for the 
selection of a spotless sheet, the prac- 
tising on backs of letters and odd scrips 
of paper to discover the most secemly 
phraseology, working the abstruse pro- 
blem, as to the supremacy of “ has 
much pleasure in accepting,” over “ ac- 
cepts with much pleasure,” no proto- 
col or manifesto receiving more mature 
deliberation! And, then, the manufac- 
ture of the pen, from a new quill, the 
flower of a quarter of a liundred of 
* real Llambro,” the shape from nib to 
shoulder being perfect symmetry, and 
the preparatory dry experiments there- 
with on the note-paper, to ascertain the 
necessary distance between the lines, 
and preventa divorce in a polysyllabic 
word! And what precautionary dip- 
ping and shaking did it thereafter un- 
dergo, lest the first word should break 
down through an exuberance of ink ! 
so that, by the time this immaculate 
document was written, folded, and 
sealed, it was a sharp morning’s work. 
The missive was scarcely despatched, 
ere a difficulty suggested itself of a 
somewhat formidable character. On 
inspecting my wardrobe, the blue 
monkey jacket which had theretofore 
figured as my “ Sunday’s best,” ex- 
hibited symptoms of having both 
“ waxed and waned” at elbows and 
back. A new garment was, therefore, 
voted necessary ; and, after niuch pout- 
ing expostulation as to the preposterous 
idea of dressing a * Jr.” like a mon- 
key, the title being enforced by the 
resistless testimony of my note of in- 
vitation, the important change from the 
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jacket to the coatee, —that brevet step 
towards manhood—was carried nem. 
con. The tailor was summoned ; and 
praised be the memory of that artisan 
(he has long since been Job’s bosom 
friend), for the exemplary patience 
with which he received a code of in- 
structions respecting this fabric, as 
complicated and almost as diffuse as a 
table of logarithms. On the succeed- 
ing Friday evening, according to pro- 
mise, did this sainted miracle of punc- 
tuality and endurance produce to my 
enchanted gaze a matchless structure 
of dark blue cloth, gemmed with golden 
mirrors. Oh! the gorgeous splendour 
of those buttons! I have seen nothing 
like them since. No ensign of militia 
ever donned his virgin uniform with 
more bewildered delight, than did I 
try on my beloved coatee. ‘The fit was 
perfect; albeit, the pockets behind did 
sorely bother me, and, like Othello, 
I was “ perplex’d in the evlreme.” 
And now the spirit of impatience got 
hold upon me; | longed to exhibit 
myself in my panoply of conquest, and 
actually pined for the arrival of the all- 
important Monday. Oh! how ardently 
I wished that days, like dogs, would 
run in couples, or that lawyers could 
make fact of fiction, and merge the 
Sunday into “ dies non!” But, no — 
* tempus fugit” was a glaring humbug 
— the old gentleman stood confessed in 
his true character, as “edaxv rerum’—he 
had evidently gorged himself toa stand- 
still, and gone to sleep, with his prime 
minister, our eight-day clock, for his 
bedfellow — the latter functionary hav- 
ing, for the nonce, exchanged his ac- 
cursed tic-dolureur for the MuMPs, 
and, instead of striking the hours, 
“ struck work.” But Monday came at 
last, and with it a burning anxiety for 
the very hour of my début. In the 
course of the morning I got up a 
sort of ‘ dress rehearsal,” very much 
to my own satisfaction, and, “ coffee 
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at seven”’ being appended to éhe note, 
at six precisely, I entered on the real 
duties of the toilet. Never since its 
first discovery, did the oft eulogised 
virtues of Macassar oil receive a more 
palpable corroboration than in the 
radiant halo with which it invested my 
head. I was a kind of practical il- 
lustration of capillary attraction—a 
drawing-room advertisement for Messrs. 
Rowland and Son. A dance being 
hinted as part of the evening’s amuse- 
ments, I hurled defiance at the frost, 
and arrayed my nether limbs in nan- 
keen, silks, and pumps, a white waist- 
coat, and the matchless coatee, the 
buttons glowing like furnaces, com- 
pleting my adonising armour. The 
looking-elass became to me a persono- 
meter, which rose in proportion to the 
severity-of my scrutiny. My entrée to 
the parlour was to be the event of the 
evening. “ Look and die!” was my 
motto; and I revelled in anticipated 
conquests over the hearts ofall its fairer 
victims. At seven o’clock my school- 
fellow, W., called for me, by aps 
pointment, and we sallied forth to- 
gether for the scene of action. The 
street-door vibrated with my triumphant 
rap, our hats were taken by the servant, 
and we ascended the stair, I, being 
the elder, taking the lead. At the 
drawing-room door my name was 
announced, and, almost at its threshold, 
I commenced the performance of my 
best dancing-school bow, which had 
just reached its climax when my 
friend, W., seeing so fair a back, 
was seized with an irrepressible spirit 
of leap-frog : I became conscious of a 
momentary indorsement; and, while 
he was demurely making his congée 
inside the door, | lay sprawling on the 
mat, with my nose bleeding in streams. 


** Sic transit gloria Monday !” 


And Exit Roger, B. F- 
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A GREEK FRAGMENT, LATELY DISCOVERED AT DERRYNANE,. 


[Tuts fragment, discovered in 1829, at a spot where “small Latin and less 
Greek” have been hitherto discoverable, has been revised with great care and 
diligence : many errors had crept into it, “ librariorum imperitia,” but the 
Editor trusts that he has removed the most glaring. There is no doubt that 
it is part of some great prophecy, concerning some great man of the 
Hibernici, a people under the dominion of Athens; though it is strange 
that Thucydides does not mention that people. The prophecy itself is 
strange, especially as it is delivered, not in the usual oracular hexameter, but 
in trimeter iambics. But the strangest thing of all is, that Porson, Bentley, 
and others, should have written notes for it before it was discovered ; thus 
making every thing connected with it prophetical. Truly there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of by your philosophy. } 


"a Tous ey olin Koppert voeh@ly bgcveus, 
"Awavte yvioss evbera@y “Beguixeis, 

Keviizig * ales, marroreere, Hebryn ears” 
Aikas témtivoy vpevov, ovee Aosdoges 

Ta cuinee Moveas worvias Dwenpecera, 


ded ! ge! 7 meray tov ‘IBeevixnay Atos 
Evdes, uibvoxoy virniov® ouniyes wore" 
Evde Taxi oro weagrugonrovey | > yetees 5 9 
"AAAN’ oom 6 cstv Uarves ‘rx, "TBsgvicey. 
“Ore yae amuvrss “Tegeis txnarnrias, * 
Lrgaros Tt Biperder eee etix@y 8 amarsray, 
Tha as Tamiorns 9 Tay Taregredyay vee 
"Eoras, vor’ avbss tioxsos 19 Oy? edbccasis 


Ayeous xarappet' cuy yarAaxrs Burrigov. 


“Yusis mir evoxomeiobs!? wavets “Ayyrsmoi, 
Ilgly ay rapbacgiirt tay Tlarrwy Ure. 
Boyteorr? ceay 13 yee Banrgopogay marny vers 
Kw Boveryioss ey xm 604s arysigiras, 

OF peiv te Desvov tgrypece Dpacouciv (ors). 14 


Ti oby Tlamicray wity iuvetory Ke, 
To Oypar arbeamtia mwavTis suet Beis 
LedLover aity, Hos neck fice Dover 

‘Axovrts ovm cxovts Sugodrras pogor ; 1 16 
Tlés ‘Ayyrunis 17 32 rovd’ tous anoucare, 
©" Ave O'Koverr!® cig peiyecs yemoeras, 
Tov Vogdiavev!9 decpoy simor txarves.” 


t This house, called oles Kowpsrer, was a legislative assembly amongst the 
Athenians, which underwent many changes during the democratic despotism of 
Athens. For its political history, see Potter’s * Archaol. Grae. » lib. 10005. 
There is one thing relating to it which is worth mentioning, viz. that about 
1830 B.c. it was opened to all the **tagrag and bobtail” of Athens and IHibernia. 

The person addressed in this apostrophe must have had great influence 
(“ influenzam magnam, "as Dawes calls it) in the assembly, as he is said to 
govern every thing by the Hibernian members (72 properly signifies a joint of 
a tail). 

« Dirigit artus.”— Vine. 
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The Greek has a curious idiom, and some words are not to be found in the 
lately-published-costing-nearly-a-pound-more-Done-again-Lexicon. 

2 This epithet was applied to Neptune: Llomer, passim, calls him “agitator 
of the earth.” Here some very powerful noise-maker is addressed. 

8 “Valde dubito, an iste quem suspiceris in hoc carmine addicetur, quippe 
qui semper feeminas Athenienses opprobriis cumulavit. Improbabile igitur est, 
Musam sui sexus oblitam istum detrectatorem laudibus honorisse.”— Ems, 
ad loc. 

‘ Potus ille “ divxios,” quem Latini “viscium” vocant, apud Hibernicos 
abundabat.— Potter. Some suppose that this drink, which is now called whisky, 
and may be obtained at a penny a “ dhram” (though formerly, in Athens, it was 
ten drachms of money for one of the “ sparit”), was the nectar which Homer 
sings of ; EWu—ydes. Ttis a metaphor, “ Valde fortis et Pindarica,” as Porson 
observes, to talk of * glory sleeping ;” but we think the idea of “ glory getting 
dhrunk with whishky is more stronger still."—P. P. 

> Mzervgoxrovwy. Commentators doubt whether the accent be put on the 
penultimate or ante-penultimate: we should say the former; because it then 
signifies “ martyr-slaying.” Now, if we refer to that facetious work, Joe Miller’s 
History of Greece, we are told, in his ninth volume, b. vi. § 5, that * the Hiber- 
nian Papiste were very fond of converting all others to their own opinions; and 
the way in which they did it was by a gentle admonition, a mild, meek-minded 
blunderbuss, or a well-meaning gentle tap on the head, or even a calm, deliberate 
roasting at the fire; which fire, for convenience, was composed of your own 
house ; and, if you chose, you were allowed the additional comfort of your wife 
and children’s presence.” But, in spite of all this forcible conviction produced 
on the minds of men, Thucydides was heard to say, “that, if ever they caught 
him in Tipperary, they might canonise or gun-ise him for a martyr ;” thereby 
intimating that he disliked those proceedings. 

® The same metaphor Pindar often uses: e.g.— 

"Ex Abyous avaye pa- 
[Lay Waray. 
‘H yao Ure wicty. 

Hermann, “de metris Grecis,” touching on the different kind of measures 
used in Greece, assures us, that “if we take one cyathus (which is equal to about 
a quartern English measure) of the spirit called whisky,” it will not affect our 
heads; but if we take it in too great a quantity — say two or three cyathi— we 
shall be “ semidei” the next day. 

7 These ‘lig. ixzane., “ priests of the church,” are marked out as principal 
objects of destruction. Now, this again tallies with history. Joe Miller, quoted 
supra, tells us: ‘“* Now the Iibernici were the Cantabri of Athenian history ; and, 
when the state allowed the priests of the Hibernici, established by government, 
a moderate salary, the populace grumbled so exceedingly that, backed by the 
mob, some members of the assembly proposed and carried a law, by which they 
(the priests) were allowed only sixpence a-week ; and with this proviso, that 
they were to find their own tea and sugar, and support three millions of poor 
annually amongst them.” 

* Potter, in his Arch. Grac., tells us, that the term ddpvdn tgerizol was a term 
of endearment, applied by the Papiste to the Antimartirii, or Protestants, who 
formed the lesser and more respectable part of the Hibernic population. 

* We have frequently met with the word Masierns; now it is time we should 
give some explanatory account of it. Potter tells us, that “this sect rose in 
Hibernia at a latter ‘period of their history, but that it was soon extended 
throughout the country, on account of the grateful and inviting tenets which it 
professed, and which were especially captivating to the ignorant. The name is 
derived from Marra, by which name the Papiste called their Pontifex. They 
professed that their religion was founded on a Rock, which Rock was Petrus 
Apostolus ; but others say it was maintained by another Rock, not Apostolus, 
but a Captain. Now, with respect to rzrwz, it was a very apt and applicable 
epithet to the papistic priests; for it is believed that the greater part of them 
were truly the fathers of half their parishes.” 





580 A Greek Fragment lately Discovered at Derrynane. [May, 


1 « Trascor tarditati virorum doctorum qui ‘ viscium’ non accurate esti- 
mant; certe opere pretium fuerit, exempla omnia contulisse, que ‘ viscii’ usus 
eximios exhibent. (uisquis enim hujusce spirittis quod satis est, imbibat statim 
ad quamcunque rem agendam aptus erit sive scribere, sive declamare, sive fran- 
gere caput, et cum ipso diabolo in #o~sexzie certare.”— Porson, ad loc, The 
learned critic exemplified this in his own practice. 

" Karappei. Pres. for future. 

12 Eicxorsiobs:. Angl. Mind your eye.” 

13 Boyrgorrigwy, x. ¢. A+ In this verse, the sound is an echo to the sense — 
rough and turgid, descriptive of the tumultuous assemblage in the ‘ Coburg 
Gardens :” a place of resort well known amongst the Libernici. The verb 
éyue. is put in the present tense, as is frequent in prophetic writing. In this 
verse, there is an anapeest admitted in the fourth verse:—for the sound, we 
suppose. The epithet applied to the “bogtrotters” is “ stick-bearing ;” the 
stick which they carried was called “ shillela” by the Romans. Sestus, ad voc.: 
* Baculum magnum a Hibernicis usitatum.” Dr. Jortin, in his Rem. Ecel. Hist., 
mentions this great meeting in the “ Coburg Gardens,” and calls it * tumultuous 
in the extreme.” Now, surely, we may allow any-pea-stick liberties in the verse, 
when (equally against rule) so much greater sticks were admitted in the regular 
quiet meeting just mentioned. 

4 Ter Adjeci hance vocem, que in MS. deest, sensum enim explicat et 
ad metrum complendum necessaria est. 


5 Tiy, x. 7.2. Mere the poet breaks out into an apostrophe concerning the 
same unknown person whom he addresses in the opening lines. Vide Homer, 
Milton, Virgil, passim. It is a usual figure with those poets to exclaim, * Who 
the deuce?” &c. &c., and then tell you it was John Thomas, M.A. F.RS.; but 
this poet will not tell you a word about it, and leaves you still poetically 
ignorant. 

18 doeov* tribute-rent. We do not perceive that there is any equivalent men- 
tioned for this “ rent ;” and, surely, it is not possible that a man could persuade 
a whole people to pay him rent for nothing. It is an obscure passage. 

7° Ayyauxds: another name for an Athenian. 

8 OKowsaa, “ Titule quedam hine elapse, vix e conjecturA reponenda 
sunt.”— Bent. We have heard one great Athenian character mentioned as 
the subject of this prophecy, but he was generally called the @ —great o. 

Some suppose, that the Gordian knot here means the constitution of 
Athens, which was to be dissolved by the great man (the subject of this pro- 
phecy) ; and he was thence to become a king. Others say it is the reseparation 
of Hibernia from Athens, with which it was united, that is here portended. We 
leave it all to dectorum acumeni; aud, as Porson says, we desist “ ne parvula 
charta in libellum crescat.” 
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An Essay on Originality of Mind. 


AN ESSAY ON ORIGINALITY OF MIND, ILLUSTRATED BY A FEW 
NOTICES OF THOSE EMINENT MEN WHO IAVE BEEN DI3- 
TINGUISHED BY IT, ESPECIALLY POETS. 


BY SIR FGERTON BRYDGES. 


Ir is probable that no man can alto- 
gether estimate himself rightly ; yet 
there are many important points in 
which he must know himself better 
han any one else can know him. All 
knowledge of the human mind is drawn 
from internal self-observation. An in- 
dividual is entitled to set his own cha- 
racter in what he honestly believes to 
be a true light; nor ought he to allow 
himself to be depreciated by prejudice, 
interest, malignity, or ignorance. The 
varying fashion of every age runs into 
some particular extreme, which ele- 
vates for a little while an inferior qua- 
lity— sometimes of one sort, sometimes 
of another——above its level. 


But there are faculties of the mind of 


which the marks cannot be doubted, 
and of which, when they exist, the 
superiority can still less be questioned. 
Among these is the imagination, which 
can invent great moral and intellectual 
characters with probability and justice. 
All improbable invention is good for 
litle ; all invention of common charac- 
ters may amuse ordinary minds, but is 
wearisome to great minds. ‘To be con- 
versant with the individual history of 
the great men of all ages,—to have 
studied the secret movements of their 
minds, and the confessions of their 
hearts,—to have felt a sincere sympathy 
with them, and to invent in the spirit 


and under the guidance of this sort of 


experience, is that sort of invention 
which proves the true gift and true ap- 
plication of the imaginative powers. 
Dante and Petrarch are two of the 
great models. We require human 
characters and human affections ; but 
we require them select, and worthy of 
admiration orlove. We are moved by 
the contemplation of a great man in 
solitude, when he is sick of the tur- 
moils and disappointments of ambition. 

Iam extremely anxious to ascertain 
the certainly of superior talent. If it 
really exists, accidental circumstances 
and positions cannot mainly alter it. 
Chere are certain authors in whose 
Writings we look for the genuine ore of 
thought; but these are very few. In 
most authors, the best we can expect is 
the application of admitted positions to 


the subject proposed to be discussed. 
Why it is that it is so difficult for 
writers to go alone is a question of ex- 
treme nicety : perhaps, there may be 
wanting the imagination, which can 
combine; perhaps, that due union of 
all the primary qualities of the mind, 
which should be duly proportioned, and 
should all act together. If opinion be 
mere matter of uncertainty and caprice, 
and there be no common test or stand- 
ard to which to bring the conflicting 
atoms, then the human intellect and 
the issues of intellect are in a miserable 
state. But I do not think that it is so. 
L observe a marvellous conformity of 
Opinion on almost all topics in which 
moral feeling is intermixed in the re- 
corded lives of almost all men great in 
intellect. This could not be, unless 
there was some common principle of 
truth. The search, then, after recti- 
tude of opinion, if there be such a 
thing to be found as rectitude of opi- 
nion, need not be a vain and useless 
search. It does not always lie upon 
the surface ; it requires labour and 
skill to withdraw the veil from it. But, 
by searching with labour and skill, it 
may be found ; and that man to whom 
nature has given the talent cannot be 
ill oceupied in making the search. I 
do not myself believe the possibility of 
arriving at high truths without the aid 
ofactive and generous feeling ; nor can 
feeling operate in the closet without the 
aid of fancy, if not imagination. The 
power of thinking and judging rightly 
upon dhings present is a very common 
endowment; but the judgments thus 
made are necessarily far narrower, and 
less matured, than those which the 
higher ranks of literature and the la- 
bours of the closet undertake to per- 
form. The number of standard books 
is very few. Standard books consist 
of original matter, not to be found else- 
where but at second-hand ; whereas, 
what is second-hand, or derivative, can 
never supply the place of the original 
fountain. Bayle is an original writer 
in biography : many and various opi- 
nions and criticisms originated with 
him; and, however copied since into 
other books, ought only to be sought 
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in him. 
thing original in the modern Biogra- 


I know not that there is any 


phie Universelle. Very few histories 
are written with any originality, and 
almost as few criticisms. 

It is said that I am in the habit 
of voluntarily placing myself in an un- 
favourable position, like pictures which 
are hung in an ill light. At present, I 
purposely avoid all order, and choose 
to introduce things without connexion 
or unity, giving them no advant: age of 
place; but throwing together the dis- 
jecta membra— I wish I could add 
poeta! An author can better explain 
the objects he has proposed to himself 
by his occupations than any other can 
do for him. Of the rectitude of those 
objects, and of the attainment of his 
ends, others will judge more impar- 
tially, and, perhaps, more accurately, 
than himself. Ifthe love of fame were 
vot implanted in us by Providence, 
we should not sacrifice so much for it; 
because the apparent returns, in the scale 
of cool reason or actual experience, 
are but very light. We cannot always 
draw the line between duties and 
amusements. Providence allows of 
an intermixture of innocent recrea- 
tions ; which often tend to strengthen 
the mind, and enable us to perform 
our duties with more vigour. The 
effects of some amusements do not end 
with ourselves; but are productive, 
through ow means, of the same effects 
upon others. There is implanted in our 
natures a strong desire of communica- 
tion with others: we are not content 
to keep the truth with which we are 
impressed locked up in our own bo- 
soms. This drives those who have ar- 
dent minds and glowing sentiments to 
the love and practice of poetry, as the 
proper vehicle of their ideas and feel- 
ings. Ordinary poetry, however, which 

is ‘generally the most popular, is but a 
parade of false feelings, promulgated 
through vanity. We must not expect 
any consistency of opinions in the 
busy multitude, who are conflicting in 
the world for their own selfish interests. 
They have no shame in taking the be- 
nefit of ad opposite principles and ar- 
guments, and in giving the benefit of 
none! These people must persuade 
themselves that a system of delusion is 
fair; and that professions of morality 
or conscience are pardonable baits, by 
which the cunning and prudent may 
catch and entrap the weak and incau- 
tious. Ifa man’s exertions in litera- 
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ture draw civility and kindness to him, 
they have an ample reward ; but, un- 
fortunately, they seldom acquire to him 
this good. There is a jealousy and 
hatred of the implied superiority of his 
pretensions ; and he, especially, who 
teaches severe truths is more dreaded 
and avoided than courted. Ile, in- 
deed, who is a mere man of dexterous 
talent, and applies it to flatter the pre- 
vailing fashions, follies, and vices of the 
day, may obtain distinction, be covered 
with praise, and received with adula- 
tion and gladness. But great minds 
cannot bend ; sincerity is the essence 
oftheir strength. It is idle to suppose 
that a feeble understanding can, by the 
mere power of fancy, write gocd poetry. 
The power of throwing the light of an 
original, vigorous, and just mind on 
whatever subject it touches is an en- 
dowment highly to be esteemed, and 
even venerated. To live in the world 
without thought, or in a twilight of 
thought, is misery. Ie who clears 
away the mist is a great benefactor. 
The necessity of going in trammels, 
and working mechanically, attaches to 
inferior minds. We ought not to de- 
sert the path where we can have few 
competitors, for one where there are 
many, and those better qualified than 
ourselves. Men are not always what 
they seem to be; but self-confidence 
makes us sometimes what we wish to 
be. The noblest mind is yet so weak, 
that it seems doubtful whether it is 
worth while to sacrifice much for this 
superiority among the weak. Except 
in moments of enthusiasm, we cannot 
have a confident feeling that posthu- 
mous fame is of any value. Vanity 
lies in a constant state of mortification ; 
the subject whom it rules thus inces- 
santly puts himself at the mercy of 
others. Ifit be the passion to seem, 
and not to age then we are dependent 
on another's judgment, or pretended 
judgment. There, probably, was never 
a stronger-minded man than Milton,— 

a man ‘of profound reason as well as of 
gigantic imagination. But the public 
have no means of judging of merit, 
except by the popular ery. Jolson 
was one of those grand men whose 
occasional ebullitions of vast intel- 
Jectual power never tire. Gray always 


thought, not only with force and recti- 
tude, but with extreme feeling. Mere 
sensitiveness, without a strong internal 
consciousness of moral feeling, ends in 
nothing. 


We have the powers of so 
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conducting our habits, and so disci- 
plining our minds, as almost to turn 
this material world into a spiritual cre- 
ation. Gray said to West, that if cir- 
cumstances prevented a man from ap- 
plying his talents to the use of the 
public, it was sufficient to cultivate and 
improve his own mind. But we 
ought not to live merely “ fruges con- 
sume re.” 

The possessor of talents knows not 
their force till he tries to develope 
them. None are so odious and mis- 
chievous as those who write or say 
things merely because they think them 
plausible, without regard to their 
truth. The enthusiast may, however, 
sincerely believe what the cold calcu- 
lator will not allow to be possible ; 
and what he believes his ardour may 
bring into life. Constant intercourse 
with society destroys all enthusiasm ; 
and men hardened by this intercourse 
always call enthusiasm bombast. The 
same men call what is real bombast 
grand and eloquent. Is it asked why 
some should be always wrong, and 
others always right? It is a reward to 
the latter for virtue and culture. They 
who believe morals and sentiment to 
be mere verbiage, must necessarily 
think the stronger the words the more 
tle morality and sentiment. So it is 
with poetical ornament; they who 
think all ornament mere empty flowers, 
must necessarily think the mere 
flowers the better ornament. Some- 
times the talent of men lies merely in 
writing; neither in action nor even in 
conversation does it shew itself at all; 
and yet the talent cannot be doubted. 
Some men frequently suffer a talent 
Which they possess in a strong degree 
to be at times suspended,—such as the 
judgment under a temporary predo- 
minance of passion, or fancy. They 
who have only the one faculty of judg- 
ment, and that in a much weaker de- 
gree, may thus appear for a time much 
superior to them. - Men of imagination 
often endure patiently real evils, and 
sink under ideal ones. This is uot al- 
ways desirable; but there are those to 
Whom, in the varied conditions of life, 
it may sometimes be beneficial. In 
this iron age there is an attempt to de- 
cry and extinguish all real genius, and 
substitute in its place a bastard kind of 
gaudy assumption, more useful to the 
purpose which they who lead the pub- 
tie mind have in view, But nothing 


Will do without energy and, life; flat 
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thoughts and descriptions, however 
clear and just, produce ennui. Thus, 
Blackmore’s Creation is tiresome, and 
unpoetical, in defiance of Johnson’s 
praise; and so is Knight’s Landscape, 
for the same reason. And thus cold 
rules will never succeed in making a 
poet, for which animation and fire are 
indispensable. Many, however, are 
judges of the technicalities of art who 
cannot sympathise with the nicer touches 
of real genius. But, then, these tech- 
nical beauties only attract while they 
are new, and are soon superseded by 
others of their own stamp. Powerful 
thought monopolises attention, and will 
spare no pains to the minute study of 
expression. Where splendid words 
are supplied by memory they always 
overlay the thought. It is always 
vicious, where the thought is not trans- 
parent through the language. Judg- 
ment rises from an acute power of nice 
distinction, and nice comparison. It 
is unfortunate when a high degree of 
this faculty is wasted on temporary 
subjects, as was Beza’s case; yet we 
are always pleased with eminent skill, 
even when the subject has ceased to 
interest. Nice distinctions flash with 
pleasure upon the mind, and give the 
faculties an emotion of energy. The 
spiritual shadows of the intellectual 
world haunt us, and provoke us to a 
perpetual attempt to embrace them ; 
every flitting idea which we embody 
seems to be a treasure added to the 
material world. ‘There is a sort of 
freshness and force of opinion which 
comes from genius, or powerful talent, 
totally unlike what is borrowed. All 
but mens sana in corpore sano, com- 
bined with independence, is valueless. 
The caprice of human opinion is too 
great to place any reliance upon se- 
curing it, whatever be the force of ar- 
gument, and truth, and merit of the 
cause. 

I am inclined to believe that a man 
would do well, for his own happiness, 
never to quit the beaten path; but, if 
I admit this, 1 must admit that happi- 
ness consists in the absence of genius 
and talents,—for genius and _ talents 
never did, and never will, confine 
themselves to beaten paths. To ex- 
amine, explore, and make new efforts, 
is of the essence of these qualities. In 
the meantime, they incur hazards and 
disappointments to which the beaten 
path would never have exposed them ; 
yet it cannot be conceded, that specns 
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lation and reasoning, and a resort to 
principles, ought to be considered as 
matter of mere curiosity and amuse- 
ment, and not be attempted to be ap- 
plied practically. It is true that the 
most ingenious, plausible, and appa- 
rently conclusive reasoning overlooks 
some ingredient or circumstance which 
operates practically, and which, there- 
fore, justifies the opinions which have 
been taught by experience. Dut, if we 
were to make no attempts at advance- 
ment in knowledge on this account, we 
should first be stationary, and then re- 
trograde. It is only by repeated de- 
ductions from principles, and repeated 
trials of them by the test of experience, 
that we can arrive at the numerous 
profound and deeply laid truths which 
amend and exalt our nature. Particular 
failures are the price we must pay for 
knowledge and extended wisdoin. 
Genius, especially in youth, is apt to 
carry this adventurous spirit much too 
far for its quiet or safety. 

Cunning and self-interest are always 
on the watch to urge it into snares,— 
to make it pay the cost, and then to 
defraud it of the advantages. There 
is no contending with cold-blooded, 
hypocritical, Proteus-like artifice; they 
who have no sincerity, whose weapons 
are simulation and dissimulation, are 
ofien sure fabricators of their own sell- 
ish fortunes; but they are a curse to 
sociely. I know that it is the favourite 
doctrine of the multitude, that if com- 
mon minds are most fitted to succeed 
in the world, it is as tu ought lo be. 
On the contrary, | contend that this is 
the triumph of Satan, which Providence 
can permit only as a punishment. I 
take it, that hard-heartedness, false- 
hood, deceit, and cunning, will always 
triumph over delicate and sensitive 
virtue. Lord Byron was a_ great 
genius; but he had a good deal of the 
devil in him ; and it must be admitted 
that it was this which carried him for- 
ward triumphant through the world. 
In the notes to Childe Harold, canto 4, 
there are these words, cited from the 
Academical Questions: ‘“ Ile who will 
not reason is a bigot, le who cannot 
is a fool, and he who dare not is a 
slave.” 

But it may be added, that he who 
will not, dares net, because he knows 
that his conduct and intentions are 
dishonest and wicked, and cannot 
stand the test of reason. It is quite 
impossible that any thing can be just or 
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justifiable that can be shewn to be con. 
trary to reason and equity ; ; or that there 
can be any difficulty in shewing a thing 
to be right which is right; or that the 
monstrous doctrine can be admitted, 
that what is speculatively true may be 
practic: ally false. 

It is, perhaps, natural for mankind 
to make use of all sorts of weapons to 
carry their points. If, in the heat of 
contention, they may be forgiven for 
the attempt, they cannot be forgiven 
for perseverance, after they have been 
shewn to be wrong. There is nothing 
against which I set myself more vehe- 
mently (because there is nothing of 
which the admission would give mea 
more despondent view of life) than 
that the abstract principles and rules 
of reason, equity, and justice, are mere 
matters of ornament and flourish for 
the affluent and easy; and cannot he 
brought into action in the conflict of 
busy life, where (it is pretended) ev- 
pedience must govern. 

In the present disorganised state of 
socicty, questions are raised, and things 
called into doubt, which would never 
have been attempted at any former 
period of national habits. This arises 
from lifting the low, and debasing the 
high; from the overthrow of what had 
hitheito been taken as data not to be 
contested ; by setting every fool and 
rascal free, to kick and pull down what 
is con \demned to destruction, under 
the odious and false stigma of preju- 
diccs. ‘The effect of all this i is frightful 
in either alternative. If liceutiousness 
and anarchy do not follow from it, 
then (aud things seem now on their 
return) they will be suppressed at the 
expense of national freedom. I think 
this the least evil of the two; but this 
is also dreadful! 

Though it may seem arrogant to 
tuke so much credit to myself; yet | 
he sitate not to say, that, when I ste 
riously take up a sub ject, | am a close 
and deep reasoner,— not hastily seiz- 
ing, and, therefore, not prone, eas sily 
and li shily, to err. My affection s, and 
the ductility of ” temper, may be 
seduced ; my understanding is of 
sterner stuff, and, when once appea. ‘ed 
to, cannot be led astray. It is all 
waste labour to attempt by plausible 
substitutes to vary the shapes and forms 
of immutable truth. 

I know that there are a numerous 
class of mankind who entertain a be- 
lief, that there is so much uncertainty 
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in the conclusions to be come to, and 
the judgments to Le pronounced, in 
human affairs, that a superior degree of 
ingenuity and management, with the 
mixture of a little sophistry, may turn 
the balance either way, as desires or 
interests may prompt. But they who 
think so, entertain a false confidence 
and a false belief. They may succeed, 
and do succeed, too often, when they 
have weak people to deal with. But 
when once the question is fairly raised, 
they will have a hazardous and hope- 
less contest. ‘There are others who 
will enter into no argument, but rely 
entirely on bodily exertion, and animal 
courage,— on the manceuvres of per- 
sonal solicitation, and secret misrepre- 
sentation,— on private assertion, where 
there is none to controvert,—and pri- 
vate insinuations, where there is none 
to detect. 1 make due allowances for 
the natural tendency of the human 
mind to delude itself into opinions 
concordant with its wishes or interests. 
Certain colourings and exaggerations 
may he expected, and forgiven ; but 
the outlines and main colours of the 
things themselves cannot be reversed, 
nor changed. Black cannot be made 
white, and what is crooked cannot be 
made straight. When such attempts 
are successful, in defiance of the con- 
viction of him on whom they are suc- 
cessful, merely because the conceder is 
desirous to gain the good-will, or good 
word, of him to whom he makes the 
concession, the conceder falls into a 
most grievous delusion. Such a re- 
compence (were it worth having) was 
never yet gained in this way. No man 
feels kindness, or gives praise, to him 
whom he has deluded. It is admitted, 
that it is often very long before a ge- 
herous mind can be brought to be fully 
impressed with these severe truths. 
For my part, I had reached my fifty- 
filth year, before I could be brought to 
think that they were even general ; 
and, alas! when my eyes were open, | 
Was not the master of my own judg- 
ment. Iam myselfcome to this opi- 
ion, that there are many palpable 
truths which ought not to be admitted 
to be brought into debate. ‘To suffer 
the question to be entertained, is to en- 
courage those who are adventurous 
enough to try any thing which their in- 
terest prompts to persevere in those 
eflorts which ought to be crushed in 
the bud, 


When we dwell a long while on an 
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evil subject, we lose something of the 
force of the revolting and glaring im- 
pressions which strike us whenever we 
return fresh to it. Men may, by de- 
grees, habituate themselves to endure to 
hear the most palpable and self-evident 
truths disputed. I have often said, 
that there is a certain point up to 
which candour may be asked and per- 
mitted to go, in judging of other men’s 
actions, declarations, and intentions. 
But to go beyond that point is to allow 
the nature of things to be reversed,— 
to admit that there is no real difference 
between crime and virtue, justice and 
injustice, right and wrong,—that meum 
and ¢uun may be absolutely con- 
founded,— and that the boldest and 
subtlest man may be always made to 
appear in the right. We judge of 
crimes in courts by rules which leave 
no particle of doubt in the mind ofa 
wise and intelligent man. No man 
feels a difficulty in dist:nguishing be- 
tween murder and marslaughter,—be- 
tween the premeditated scheme and 
the accidental ebullition of momentary 
passion,— between the system prepense 
of unlawful gain and the irregularity of 
means by which the want of fortitude of 
endurance gets out of a dangerous and 
unforeseen scrape. I say that these are 
marks of distinction, which, when they 
occur, cannot admit of a doubt, and 
which no one in his senses would allow 
to be argued away, or even hear argu- 
ment about, unless, indeed, he were 
under frightful duresse. 

If there be no distinction between 
right and wrong,—ifa bold man can do 
what he will with impunity, and with- 
out loss of reputation, by having the 
courage and dexterity to support an 
argument that black is white,—then, in 
the society where such things prevail, 
every thing is at the mercy of the most 
daring and most unconscientious. Pro- 
priety, fame, every thing which consti- 
tutes the happiness and supplies the 
wants of man— even bread—is thrown 
off its base, and tossed into the air to 
be scrambled for, and grasped by the 
strongest and most dexterous hand ! 

It seems to me, that he who has not 
the moral courage to endure the tem- 
porary evils and injuries of a breach or 
defiance of law or conscience, commit- 
ted by others towards him in the inter- 
val before protection or retribution can 
come, is at the mercy of whatever the 
cupidity or malice of scoundrels may 
choose to inflict. ‘The alternative may 
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be grievous; but the lesser evil must 
be boldly incurred. We may be in- 
clined, a@ priori, to believe that men 
who have supported a decent character 
in the world will, if not from con- 
science, yet from fear of the world’s 
censure, be under restraint as to their 
actions, and not break those limits 
within which the appearance of some 
degree of coarse and homely honesty is 
included. But experience proves that 
it is not so. ‘There is, among the 
crowd of men engaged in getting their 
livelihoods, and making their fortunes, 
a very large and appalling portion who 
have no restraint whatever but what 
they deem, upon a calculation of all 
their means, a preponderating chance 
of exposure of punishment. They are 
utterly insensible to any eruction of 
generosity, or sting of regret or re- 
luctance; they do not feel a moment’s 
hesitation to take advantage of kind 
confidence, nor to deceive by the most 
shameless pretensions of hypocrisy; at 
the moment they deal the blow of ruin, 
or administer the poison of death, they 
shed crocodilian tears; they talk of the 
vanities of this world, of the worthless- 
ness of pelf, of the emptiness of earthly 
advantages ; and the only comfort to be 
had is in purity of conscience. If, at 
last, you detect them in nropsBery, they 
ery, “* like Robin Hood, that they only 
rob the rich to give to the poor!” No- 
thing will keep them in the right path 
but the iron rod of force and power. 
They will plunder even under the gal- 
lows. They laugh at reproaches ; 
words are wind to them, and they re- 
gard nothing but blows. 

Buonaparte was only upon a larger 
scale what six-tenths of those who call 
themselves men of business are (if 
they have ability) upon a smaller, 
Yet, with all their cunning and dissi- 
mulation, they expose the cloven foot 
to a shrewd eye at every turn. Men 
sometimes become so habituated to 
evil, that they at last lose the percep- 
tion of right and wrong; they then 
betray themselves, when they do not 
suspect the discovery they are making. 

If the foundation of all claims to su- 
periority, intellectual or moral, were 
mere matter of capricious opinion, and 
not capable of being determined by 
clear principles and precise tests, then 
the boldest man, or the greatest in- 
triguer, might justify the confidence 
that it was in his own power to lift 
himself inta such distinetion and pre. 
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eminence as he should desire. Then, 
too, the fact of distinction obtained 
would be the proof that distinction was 
deserved. 

But the gradations of merit, intel- 
lectual and moral, are, in truth, posi- 
tive, and can be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, distinctness, and nicety. Fa. 
vourable prejudices cannot confer what 
does not exist; unfavourable ones can- 
not take away what does exist. 

The force which comes from the 
complex operations of mind is com- 
monly of slow growth. Simple fancy 
may be powerful in youth ; but, even 
then, to tind adequate language as the 
representative of it, is a sort of intel- 
lectual process, not to be acquired with- 
out a good deal of mental discipline. 

The power of fancying what we have 
seen, when we are removed from it by 
time or place, is, probably, more or less 
possessed by all intellectual beings. It 
is by the high degree of its vividness 
that genius is  characterised,— and 
poetical genius by the additional con- 
sideration of the quality of the thing 
fancied. 

What is derived at second-hand from 
impulses borrowed from others, and 
not from original impression, _ be- 
trays itself in faintness, in exaggeration, 
or in servile identity. No one can ra- 
tionally hope that his fame will live 
who has been made an author by acci- 
dent, and without peculiar gifts from 
nature. 

An imagination not forced, but ac- 
tive and lively by nature, is necessary, 
as well as a clear and strong fancy. 
But imagination is often dangerous in 
its application to poetical life; because 
it often substitutes assumed premises 
for those which are in actual operation 
in a particular case. Nicety and close- 
ness, rather than extent of observation, 
makes a man practically skilful in the 
common affairs of life. 

Public fame is the mere effect of ca- 
price or chances,—viz., it follows the 
dictates of two or three individuals, 
actuated in their own judgments, ge- 
nerally, by whim, or passion, or con- 
ceit ; and themselves elected by the 
multitude, as guides, through caprice 
or chance. 

Among the traits most likely to catch 
the notice of the mob are strength and 
violence of feature, and glare of colour- 
ing. The mob, educated as well as 
uneducated, want nicety of taste to 
yelish what is chaste and saber, ‘They 
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can only be moved by exaggerated ad- 
dresses to the fancy or the feeling. 
There is a harmony in composition of 
the highest class, as in painting, which 
cannot be appreciated by vulgar eyes. 
The favourites of the mob never last 
long: one age never likes the favour- 
ites of another. Novelty, and wonder 
resulting from novelty, are the grand 
attractions. 

With Charles If. came in the French 
school of poetry —beaucoup desprit ; 
but little fancy, little sentiment, and no 
imagination: witty observations on 
life, and witty delineations of charac- 
ter; pointed maxims; epigrammatic 
satire ; court gallantry ; gay compli- 
ments; the flatiery of a lively intellect, 
employed in saying what was in- 
genious rather than what was true : 
still, often coarse, vulgar, and rude, in 
all but those of the very first abilities. 
The couplet had not yet arrived at its 
perfect vigour of construction aud har- 
mony of sound, till Dryden, in his lat- 
ter years, brought it to perfection. But 
Dryden, when he had the choice of his 
materials, preferred a subject of ratio- 
cination to a subject of imagination or 
fancy: his images and his sentiments 
were the efforts of a great mind, con- 
ceiving vigorously whatever was pre- 
sented to him; and expressing with 
power, elegance, and admirable flow of 
numbers, whatever he conceived. An 
unimitated terseness of style ; a manly 
disdain of superfluous words ; a variety 
of construction, adapted to the sense to 
be conveyed ; perspicuity; elasticity ; 
nerve —all mark the manner of his 
latter poems. 

But, still, his very manner betrays 
that he is the repeater, and not the 
originator, of his materials; a tone of 
light raillery, or even mockery, often 
escapes him, as if he were in jest, and 
wished his very reader to notice that he 
was but half serious. ‘The love either 
of imagery or sentiment was not native 
to him; and it was rather from the art 
of describing it than from the pure 
love of what he described that he 
derived pleasure. The fables he se- 
lected led him into times of fiction and 
romance; but his own mind was better 
calculated to investigate severe truth, 
and delineate men and manners as 
they are. 

In Pope there is more sweetness, but 
less manly idiomatic force. The sweet- 
hess is too monotonous, and often ap- 
pears too artificial ; but the most pro- 
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minent native faculty of Pope, like that 
of Dryden, was the understanding. 
Imagery and sentiment were more ac- 
quired, or more occasional. 

Towards the latter part of Pope’s 
life, Thomson brought descriptive poetry 


into fashion. Then rose the didactic, 
which undertook to clothe abstract 
philosophical notions with the orna- 
ments of poetical language. And, at 
the same time, Collins and Gray 
adorned lyrics with personification and 
allegory. ‘These productions tended to 
bring back poetry into its more proper 
regions. But, in the effort to get back 
into the domains of fiction, they often 
receded too far into the contrary ex- 
treme, from plain sense and practical 
observation ; the diction became too 
far removed from actual usage: in 
pursuing the visionary, the writer was 
caught by the fantastic ; affected sen- 
timents and turgid images were sub- 
stituted for real pathos, and real 
grandeur; and the poetry was no 
longer a poetry of thought, but only of 
glittering language. The thoughts 
were, for the most part, trite, insipid, 
aud often even erroneous. 

It is the nature of fashion to change 
to extremes. From a laborate and 
over-ornate style, the next step was to 
colloquial simplicity and naked rude- 
ness: an affectation rose of imitating 
the Old Ballads ; and all the established 
forms of diction and rules of metre 
were set at defiance. It is probable 
that this would not have happened but 
at a crisis when all Europe was con- 
vulsed with new notions; aud all 
established forms and institutions were 
deemed to be restrictions of prejudice 
and wrong. Much vigour was un- 
doubtedly crushed by a severe regard 
to models and authorities; but much 
absurdity was also suppressed, or kept 
in check. If there was a fantastic 
excess of empty ornament and over- 
wrought polish in the former school, 
there was a fantastic excess of wildness, 
and rudeness, and vigour in the pre- 
sent; or, where these were wanting, of 
a sickly and insipid simplicity, The 
understanding took little, if any, part 
in these compositions. ‘The authors 
lived in a wilderness of their own, in- 
habited by a world of beings of their 
own dreaming imaginations. 

Observation, applied to the thoughts 
and feelings operating in the daily in- 
tercourse of society, is adapted to pro- 
duce a sober sort of poetry, more in- 
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structive to common sense than grati- 
fying to the imagination ; but observation 
may also be applied to imaginative 
subjects; it may direct itself to study 
the visionary part of our nature, and 
thence derive stores for describing the 
native movements of the imaginative 
faculty ; and thus, observation may be 
made the source of the noblest ex- 
cursions of poetry. But, when the 
imagination is wanton in its inventions, 
and pays no regard to truth, as it dis- 
covers itself in the unforced visions 
of the mind, then its fictions may be 
pronounced to be empty bubbles, un- 
instructive, and unaffecting. 

Cowper had fancy ; but he has dis- 
covered a very small portion of ima- 
gination. Ue hangs no visions on his 
material images; his sentiments and 
thoughts are, like his language, simple, 
natural, and unadorned. Nature gave 
Burns a much richer genius, endued 
with deeper colours, and inspired by 
more passionate emotions. Spirits 
surrounded him, and ideal forms in- 
habited every spot ofhis affections. In 
every age of poetry we may detect 
the fault of some excess, in applying 
correction to the errors of a former age. 
We may doubt if primary genius would 
have fallen into such faults of excess. 
Genius, partly, at least artificially, is 
that which is exposed to them. 

Mason was a rhetorician. Akenside 
was a rhetorician. It is possible that 
very deep feeling may sometimes, by 
its own force, disqualify for the due 
literary expression of it. They who 
feel less are more calm, and more in 
self-possession, and, therefore, more 
fitted for literary labour. 

Lales ave a proper part of poetry, 
because they may shew sentiment and 
thouzht in action ; but, then, there 
must be proper choice of incidents and 
characters: these must not be ofan un- 
poetical nature,—undignified, unde- 
fined, or ungenerous. They must not, 
like Crabbe’s Tales, produce despond- 
ence and disgust. It is not an excuse 
for piclures of squalidness, ugliness, and 
misery, that these evils really exist. It 
is the business of poetry to delineate 
what gives pleasure, and not what 
gives pain. 


The prevailing fashion of poetry is 
almost always exclusive ; whereas real 
poetry is various, and comprehensive. 
When, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the dull and unanimated historical nar- 
rative was discovered to want the spi- 
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ritual character of poetry, a resort was 
made (always excepting Spenser) to the 
mere flowers of poetry, especially in 
pastoral imagery ; and thence, again, to 
pure metaphysics ; and then, with King 
James, to metaphysics adorned and il- 
lustrated by conceits; and then, with 
King Charles, to sentiment and imagery, 
set off by conceits; then, with Charles 
Ii., to reason and common. sense, ap- 
plied to society and manners; then, 
with Queen Anne, to the same, clad 
with poetical dress ; then, with George 
II., came the mere poetry of grand 
language, except where Collins and 
Gray made allegory and personification 
the vehicles of moral truth. Then, 
again, with the present century, lan- 
guage was abandoned, and matter only 
was regarded. Abstraction was ex- 
changed for action; tales again came 
into fashion. But, in the endeavour to 
avoid trite, commonplace, unpoetical 
characters, resort was had to ertrava- 
gant and monstrous invention. In- 
stead of choosing select characters from 
nature, characters were chosen out of 
nature,— as if there was no medium 
between the fantastic and the mest 
mean and coarse reality. 

Fiction or invention is necessary in 
poetry; but it must be fiction or in- 
vention under the guidance of ex- 
perience or probability, taught by rea- 
son or judgment. A narrative of facts 
as they have occurred is seldom suffi- 
ciently interesting to a rich and excur- 
sive mind : sentiments and descriptions 
may be better conveyed in the charac- 
ter of persons placed by the creative 
pencil of imagination under circum- 
stances which have prepared the read- 
er’s mind for them, and which havea 
double effect, from their congeniality 
with the tempers and habits of those to 
whom they are ascribed. 

When a poet speaks in his own 
person, it too often happens that some 
unbending facts, or some prejudices 
conceived against his actual conduct in 
life, destroy the illusion, and are an- 
tidotes to that belief, without which 
the charm cannot work. The essence 
of poetry is in its visionary and spi- 
ritual parts; but their effect is at least 
augmented and set off by some ma- 
chinery, by some slight series of inci- 
dents to introduce them. The very 
name of poetry, the very meaning, 
which is involved in it, of fable or cre- 
ation, seems to call for this,—at least 
to make it desirable, if not necessary. 
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Young poets do not venture early upon 
these long flights; but they generally 
dream of them. Dryden borrowed all 
his tales ; he did not even make an 
attempt to invent one! It is probable 
that searee any even of those of Chau- 
cer, or Boccacio, were invented by 
them. We have no tales worth men- 
tioning from Chaucer to Dryden (ex- 
cept the borrowed ones of Prior and 
Parnell), till those of Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Byron. Campbell, in his 
notice of Akenside, speaks of * the 
sweetness” arising from “ the direct 
representations of life, and its warm 
realities and affections. Akenside has 
a splendour of sonorous language, but 
is too declamatory to affect, or even 
much fo instruct, Ife produces an in- 
distinct glare,— an undefined and half- 
formed pleasure. In Beattie there is 
occasional sweetness and beauty, but 
seldom strength, and never pathos. 
He never penctrates the recesses of the 
bosom. Mason is flowery and har- 
monious, but cold and unaffecting. 
Darwin glitters with the highest de- 
gree of artificial but monotonous splen- 
dour. The happy and powerful ori- 
ginality of language which springs from 
force of feeling and vigour of conception 
is seldom exhibited by any but the 
primary class of writers. It is from 
occasional bursts of strong sentiments 
and vivid imagery, at once new, just, 
and striking, that Lord Byron's mastery 
appears,— such as stanzas xxiii. and 
xxiv. of canto 4, of Childe Harold. 


“ But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token, like a scorpion’s 
sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness 
imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things 
which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it 
would fling 
Aside for ever: it may be a sound, 
A tone of music, summer's eve, or spring ; 
A flower, the wind, the ocean, which 
shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain, wherewith 
we are darkly bound , 
Aud how and why we know not; nor 
can trace 
Tome to its cloud this lightning of the 
mind ; 
But feel the shock renewed, nor can 
efface 
The blightand blackening which it leaves 
behind ; 
Which out of things familiar, unde- 
signed, 
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When least we dream of such, calls up to 


view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can 
bind,— 
The cold, the changed, perchance the 
dead—anew 


The mourned, the loved, the lost, too 
many! yet how few!” 


To adduce new thoughts from the 
buried seeds of the mind, and to find 
expression for them, a faculty which 
must not only be implanted bountifully 
by nature, but cultivated by long la- 
bour, discipline, and care. [tis not to 
be attained without continued prac- 
tice; the memory will not supply its 
place, but rather deceive by a false 
idea of strength which may not exist. 
But, perhaps, Lord Byron does not very 
often furnish passages fit to be selected, 
and to stand by themselves, as appli- 
cable to the occasional moods which 
the varying events of life impress upon 
us; and in which all Shakespeare’s 
writings abound so inexhaustibly. This 
seems as if they derived their force 
principally, if not solely, from the con- 
text. There is a warmth of imagina- 
tion which may touch the senses, yet 
not reach tlic heart. 

The Historic Legends, with the ex- 
ception of Sackville’s contribution, 
contain uo imagination, little fancy, 
and little sentiment; and are mere 
dull, weeping narratives. Some vigour, 
with some command oflanguage, began 
to display itselfin the translations from 
the great classical poets. In the little 
pastoral songs, nature, simplicity, deli- 
cacy, and clegance, were attained to a 
degree which has, perhaps, never since 
been equalled in its kind. The at- 
tempts in the same walk by Llerrick, 
and others, in the subsequent century, 
were more exuberant, and sometimes 
verged on the fantastic. 

The drama began now to blaze into 
full force by the genius of Shakespeare. 
It always seems strange, that the true 
objects of poetical faculty should be so 
rarely sought, or so rarely attained. It 
does not appear correct to attribute it 
to the deficicncies of an early age of li- 
terature ; because true genius seems 
always to have pursued the right path, 
at whatever age it was born; witness 
Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, Sackville, 
and Spenser. Naturalimagery, worked 
up and recombined in the intellectual 
mint, and associated with natural, 
forcible, and just sentiment, one would 
suppose to be even more easy than 
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those distorted, harsh, and monstrous 
fictions which, in minor and affected 
genius, is always substituted for them. 
It is, perhaps, the want ofa really vivid 
fancy, and of a true and deep sensibi- 
lity, which causes this erroneous direc- 
tion of effort. It is the presence of the 
image which draws with it that fulness 
ofemotion, or natural eloquence of ex- 
pression,—which alone bear the stamp 
and produce the effects of genius,— 
which afford the only rational delight 
or rational instruction. 

Whatever is inconsistent with reason, 
or philosophy, or moral wisdom, or 
even uncontributory to it, is a trifling 
waste of perverted ingenuity. We de- 
sire to have represented to us, not the 
sportive imaginings which wanton wit 
can discover, but the grave and pro- 
found sensations of the heart,—the ex- 
periences, observations, and convictions 
of a contemplative, powerful, elevated, 
and virtuous mind. We want to have 
those native and rich visions embodied 
which hover round a highly gifted 
fancy. ‘This is a simple field, and 
never to be exhausted ; yet a field on 
which very few have the courage, or 
the inclination, or the ability, to enter. 

After all, perhaps, neither discipline, 
labour, nor ease and anxiety, nor a 
state of strong excitement or mental 
serenity, have much concern with the 
power or feebleness, the merit or de- 


merit. of the literary productions of 


genius ; which, probably, depend al- 
most exclusively on the faculties con- 
ferred by nature, subject, however, to 
the influence of the accidents which 
may awaken or suppress the desire 
and ambition of excellence in such 
pursuits. Ile who chooses to quit the 


haunts of the muses for the haunts of 


public life—the glory of an author for 
the glory of a politician or a worldling, 
—must not complain, nor regret that 
he does not acquire that for which he 
will neither use the means nor pay the 
price. The advantages to be pur- 
chased by literary pursuits are scarcely 
worth the cost, if those advantages are 
placed in the attainments of distinction 
and fame; for these cannot be secured 
either by nature or skilful conduct, or 
both united. What depends on the 
public will always be bestowed by ca- 
price, or folly, or intrigue. But there 
are other advantages, of a more gene- 
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rous and sublimer kind, in literary 
pursuits,—the advantage of virtuous 
occupation and intrinsic pleasure, which 
combine purity, instruction, and de- 
light, — which give us the complacence 
and self-confidence of a more elevated 
order of existence, and raise us in many 
respects above the frowns of fortune. 

A life which directs its labours to 
public affairs and the concerns of active 
business is more showy and noisy, but, 
perhaps, not less subject to disappoint- 
ments; while it has no similar antidote 
in the virtue and pleasure of the occu- 
pation. 

IIe who grasps at too much loses all. 
I have something of a misgiving that I 
am myself an example of this. On the 
other hand, there is a noble self-devo- 
tion in the love of honourable fame ; 
it would not be implanted in us, were 
it not a necessary incitement “ do live 
laborious days,” for the sake of others ; 
if it were not a spur to virtue, then to 
happiness. 

It often happens, then, that they 
who are blamed by others, and who 
even blame themselves, may yet have 
taken the right path. But it is vain to 
demand that youth should have the 
wisdom which is taught by the ex- 
perience ofage,—a wisdom that almost 
always comes too late for action. Nor 
would that wisdom in many instances 
be desirable; for why should we be 
assured too early of that sorrow and 
disappoiutment which are our lot on 
earth! The prosperous are not happy : 
we could name men loaded with worldly 
power, honours, and wealth, who have 
not been happy. Why, then, should 
they who have been crossed at every 
turn complain! There is a virtue 
which is independent of success ; there 
are gifts of nature which caprice, in- 
justice, or malice, cannot destroy, or 
change. ‘There are beautiful glowings 
of the heart, splendid imaginings, and 
vigorous textures of thought, of which 
the possession is too positive, and the 
richness too admirable, to be at the 
mercy of envy or corrupt intrigue. 
But we are to be examined and criti- 
cised by mean, grovelling, narrow, 
technical rules,—as if there was not in 
our better natures a feeling of delight, a 
sense of greatness, far above the cold 
calculations of reason, 
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NO. V.—JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


AmonG remarkable humourists at Edin- 
burgh, there, surely, can be no impro- 
priety in reckoning those not indi- 
genous, who frequently sojourned there. 
Change of scene brings out peculiari- 
ties of character, and some originals 
are displayed with much more effect 
when removed from their ordinary beat. 
In a new scene there is, of course, 
mutual action and reaction. Baron 
Kalchenvogel never could have been 
developed so well as at Edinburgh ; 
and his residence there assisted us in 
illustrating the character of ‘“* Modern 
Athenians.” Among frequent birds of 
passage in the north, one of the most 
distinguished was John Philip Kem- 
ble; who, it is true, was the same at 
all places, though there might be a 
difference as to the degree in which his 
admirable naiveté was brought out, or 
as to the opportunities afforded for ap- 
preciating his peculiar talents. At 
Edinburgh, of course, his performances 
told better than elsewhere; for the 
modern Athens did possess enlightened 
critics, who were enthusiastic in their 
approbation, and who, in a small the- 
atre, could watch those finer shades of 
art and genius which might have es- 
caped them in London. Kemble was 
quite aware of this, and, however ab- 
sorbed he might be in his part, knew 
that the plaudits he heard proceeded 
from discriminating individuals. The 
canaille are nearly the same every 
where ; but in the narrow circle of the 
Edinburgh theatre, there is no room 
for the canaille to overbalance the élite 
of the land, provided the latter choose 
to concentrate their forces. 

Kemble, of course, thoroughly un- 
derstood the propensity of his north- 
country friends for tuft-hunting, and 
was aware that he himself, in his own 
way, was looked on as a grand digni- 
taire. Great, therefore, was the amuse- 
ment sometimes derived from the mark- 
ed contrast betwixt his own naj'veté and 
the affectation of those who merely 
wished to scrape acquaintance with 
him as a“ Lion,” from motives of curi- 
osity and self-aggrandisement. When 
at “Athens,” in his professional ca- 


pacity, he used to take the first furs 
nished lodging that offered ; sometimes 
rathera humble one: however, his dig- 
nity was, of course, unabated, and his 
habits unalterable. Early breakfast, 
a page or two of writing, most labor- 
iously performed, hard professional 
study, dressing gown and slippers, the 
large square gold snuff box in constant 
requisition, the subjection to morning 
visits, occasionally from people that he 
despised, and the complete mystifica- 
tion, for he must have been sensible 
how entirely his private character was 
misunderstood by most of those who 
came about him. 

We remember, in the year 1809, his 
being tormented (when preparing to 
play Macbeth) into a morning excur- 
sion to see John Clerk’s (Lord Eldin’s) 
picture-gallery. ‘This was brought 
about entirely by one who wished to 
assume importance to himself, by go- 
ing in company with ‘* King John”’ to 
the house of the said John Clerk, who 
was then reckoned a first-rate cha- 
racter among “ Athenians,” and whose 
eccentricities might supply ample ma- 
terials for a chapter of these our de- 
sultory reminiscences. The fine arts 
of painting and sculpture were his 
hobby; and he, himself, aimed at 
being an artist, working at leisure hours 
for about forty years, On one great 
historical composition, which, most 
unfortunately, he left unfinished! On 
a proposition from the tuft-hunter to 
inspect the pictures, Kemble unthink- 
ingly, and as a matter of course, had 
bowed assent, and, within a few hours 
afterwards, was attacked by a note, 
appointing the following day for the 
visit. Mrs. Kemble directly wrote an 
apology, pleading the tragedian’s in- 
disposition and fatigue. He then 
thought himself clear; but it was not 
so. The determined tuft-hunter had 
set his heart on having the honour of 
introducing John Kemble to John Clerk, 
and, on receiving the apology, he di- 
rectly sallied forth, during a bitter east 
wind and driving sleet, to St. Andrew’s 
Square, where the great actor then oc- 
cupied apartments in a house that for- 
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merly belonged to David Hume. Mal- 
heurcusement, the bore was admitted 
just as we prepared to take our de- 
parture, having received and appre- 
ciated a hint from Mrs. Kemble that 
it was play-night, and that the “ Lio n’s” 
eatly dinner- hour approached. The 
bore (who was a W. 8.) came prepared 
with a “strong ease ;’”’ declared that he 
never saw Mr. Kemble look in better 
health; that, surely, going from one 
house to another in an excelleut roomy 
coach could not hurt even the most deli- 
cate invalid ; that the appointment hav- 
ing been made, Mr. Clerk, who was a 
person of no little importance, would 
feel himself sadly aggrieved and dis- 
appointed, xc. &e. In short, he put 
the question to Kemble as a point of 
honour, whether he was not bound to 
go, however painful and inconvenient 
it might be. 

Meanwhile, the expression of the 
“ Lion’s”’ face, indicating his thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
visitor’s motives, Was irresistibly lu- 
dicrous ; but, notwithstanding the stead- 
fast opposition of Mrs. Kemble, he at 
length submitted to his fate, only re- 
questing that he might not be obliged 
tostay long. ‘The bore, himself, ran away 
for a fiacre, and, aficr a lon. pinch 
of snuff and some wry faces, “* King 
John” laid aside the dressiug gown, 
and endued his coat, inviting us to 
be ofthe party. Arrived at Mr. Clerk’s, 
and introduced into the dining room, 
the absolute stolidity of the actor's 
countenance contrasting with the ani- 
mation which probably had been ex- 
pected from him, was most amusing. 
He felt utterly indiffereut, the paintings 
being, for the most part, below medi- 
ocrity, and made no effort to conceal 
his indifierence. Stalking about, lean- 
ing on his cane, and with an air of 
excessive weariness aud languor, he 
hardly looked about him, but at last 
drawled out—“ Are these, then, the 
pictures of which we have heard so 
much?” After some delay, Clerk 
hobbled into the room, as it hap pened, 
in the worst possible humour. He 
had dined on the preceding day with 
Lord Newton; consequently, had 
desperate headach, saa besides, was 
under the necessity of finishing a law- 
paper, on a case ‘of importance to be 
tried in court next morning. The word 
consequently, which we have here used, 
seems to render a short digression 
respecting Lord Newton almost un- 
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indeed, he was another 
original, fully deserving a chapter to 
himself. T hough universally respected 
for his talents “and ben evolence, and 
rarely exceeding the bounds of perfect 
sobriety, lhe yet looked upon five or 
six bottles of claret as a comfortable 
daily allowance ; without which wind- 
ing up it was impossible to go smooth- 
ly. Of course, before he had finished 
this quantity, other bon-vivanis were 
apt to drop under the table, but occa- 
sionally he did meet with people who, 
like himself, had the properties of a 
sand-bag, and could drink long and 
heartily. At such opportunities he 
rejoiced in a trial of strength, having 
acquired, among Scottish whigs, the 
name of the“ Mighty Goth ;” but, like 
the “ last man” among foxhunters, de- 
scribed by Thomson (Autumn, v. 341), 
he proved always invincible, and cor- 
responded admirably to the poet's 
description — 


avoidable ; 


** Save where some doctor of tremendous 
paunch, 
Awful and deep—a 


black abyss of 
drink ;” 


being above six feet in stature, weigh- 
ing twenty-eight stone; and, like 
Thomson’s reverend doctor, when all 
his companions were overcome, sur- 
viving, to 

‘* Lament the weakness of those latter 
times,” 


Que evening, at Edinburgh, his lord- 
ship was met on the street, evidently 
returning home from a dinner party. 
** Only nine o'clock,” said a friend, by 
whom he was accosted; “ you have 
risen early, to-day, from the dinner 
table.” « Very true,” replied his lord- 
ship ; ‘bud we sal down yesterday.” 

To return —at such times (we mean, 
under the combined influence of head- 
ach and a law-paper) Clerk would not 
speak at all, or, if he did, his expres- 
sions, though he was, in reality, good- 
natured, were abominably snappish, 
caustic, aud satirical. On the preseut 
occasion he did not utter a word, so 
that his first meeting with Kemble (for 
they had no previous acquaintance ) 
was, to the last degree, unpromising. 
Their salutation was mute; their per- 
ambulation of the various apartments 
was conducted in profound silence, 
and they gazed, or seemed to gaze, on 
the pictures, without interchanging one 
syllable .of rematk. The advocate 
thought only of his law-papers, and his 
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own imprudence in attempting to tope 
with his friend, Lord Newton; the 
actor’s mind was divided betwixt a uew 
reading in Macbeth, and Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s parting words, “dinner will be 
quite spoiled.” The tuft-hunter, mean- 
while, tried to be pleasant, and talked 
away; but his observations on the pic- 
tures were so ignorant and silly, that 
neither of the grands dignitaires honour- 
ed him with a reply. At last, even his 
patience wore out, and he most im- 
prudently put the question to Kemble, 
whether le wished to see any more? 
* What—I?” responded the tragedian, 
giving to these two insignificant mono- 
syllables, a resistless effect of cutting 
reproach, withering contumely, and in- 
finite contempt. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity, he directly commenced his re- 
treat in that theatrical style which had 
become, to him, second nature; Clerk 
following him up. Never, surely, was 
there any first meeting more unpro 
pitious or more anli-convivial betwixt 
two great men! We returned to St. 
Audrew’s Square, and parted in utter 
silence. The tuft-bunter had carried 
his point ; but it was a failure. 

A superficial reader might be apt to 
sligmatise what we have here set down 
as a long story about nothing ; but it is 
not so. Among the peculiarities of 
genius, there is none more marked and 
inseparable than the absolute horror it 
entertains of being disturbed and put 
out of its way. All interruptions of 
petty business or unwished-for amuse- 
mentare abominable ; and, though sub- 
mitted to with Christian patience, are, 
nevertheless, feit as grievously injuri- 
ous. By the by, Lavater’s aphorisms 
are sometimes very good: he says, 
that he who gets through his work 
more quickly than his neighbours is a 
lively man; he who executes it better 
than others is clever; but the distin- 
guishing attribute of the man of genius 
is, to do what no one else can accom- 
plish. The pew poses of genius being 
thus extraordinary, it certainly is not 
to be wondered at if its habits should 
be extraordinary also, and such as will 
not assimilate with those of mere every 
day and commonplace characters, who, 
so far from arriving at any uncommon 
results, ave scarcely competent to sug- 
gest even an uncommon plan. No 
wonder if, in some instances, there 
should appear to be a sort of conspi- 
racy against the poor unofiending man 
of genius, who vainly wishes for out- 
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ward peace, having more than enough 
to do with his own inward excitement 
and self-inflicted tasks. For extra- 
ordinary purposes he requires concen- 
trated force; consequently, like a 
violin or other instrument, his whole 
frame must be in proper tone and tune ; 
otherwise, he will be as unfit to write 
a good poem, or “ discover the longi- 
tude,” as a harp, with the “ screws re- 
versed,” to produce harmony. 

The reader, as he pleases, may 
or may not consider this disquisition 
apropos des bottles. Nothing, however, 
can be more clear than that genius 
mainly depends on an intense con- 
ception of excellence in some depart- 
ment or another, and an inflexible will 
to attain it; which, of course, is no 
easy matter. So vivid was this con- 
ception in Kemble’s mind, that he 
never came to an end in studying even 
one of his best-known and most cele- 
brated parts. Until his health began 
to fail he improved in every one, even 
in Corio!anus. Le shewed not merely 
increased precision, but increased bril- 
liance, efiect, and energy. Most of all, 
in his latter years, this improvement 
was visible in that most difficult part, 
King Lear; which, at last, he brought 
as near as possible to perfection. In 
this part it was supposed that Kean 
would succeed, as being particularly 
suited to his powers, instead of which he 
exhibited an absolute travesty, affording 
proof, if proof were wanting, that ge- 
nius without learning, judgment, and 
ihe “accomplishment of art,” is not to 
be relied on. 

As an author and critic, Kemble 
was the most laborious of mortals that 
ever tried such occupations, and, pro- 
bably, cherished in his mind some cri- 
terions of excellence that even, with 
command of time and attention (which 
he had not), it would have been im- 
practicable to reach. In his own lite- 
rary productions, it is true, he was 
cautious enough not to aim too high, 
but the labour he bestowed on them, 
nevertheless, was almost incredible. 
Ilis meagre octavo on Shakspeare’s 
characters, inscribed to the Duke of 
Northumberland, cost him immense 
toil. Probably, he thought that easy 
reading musé be difficult writing ; which 
is surely going too far. As he taxed 
his own strength in this degree, it is 
no wonder that he did not spare others, 
but criticised them without mercy. 
Maturin’s works, for example, he could 
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not endure. Le looked on the energy 
which they exhibited as unnatural, 
forced, and in bad taste, somewhat 
analogous to Kean’s worst style of 
acting. Hence there arose an awk- 
ward discrepancy of opinion betwixt 
him and Sir Walter Scott, when the 
latter received the original MS. of 
“ Bertram,” to which, with all its 
faults, the author of “ Waverley” could 
not refuse his approbation; on the 
contrary, he sought for Kemble’s opi- 
nion, with a view of getting it imme- 
diately brought on the stage. But 
“King John” proved obdurate. The 
principal stumbling-block with Sir Wal- 
ter, in regard to this play, was the 
introduction of the devil, alias the 
“ Black Knight of the Forest,” who 
had a leading part in the original tra- 
gedy, and visibly incited to the string 
of crimes which Bertram, within a few 
hours, is made to commit. Scott de- 
clared that he doubted whether it would 
be considered comme il faut to bring 
such a personage on the stage, in a 
serious drama: Kemble, on the con- 
trary, maintained that the whole pro- 
duction should, without hesitation, be 
thrown into the fire. 

We have already observed, more 
than once, that the great actor’s private 
character was frequently misunder- 
stood; and, among various mistaken 
ideas, none could be more erroneous 
than that he was actuated by hauteur, 
and entertained a specially good opi- 
nion of himself. The same fastidious- 
ness which led him freely to criticise 
others, effectually neutralised self-con- 
ceit, if he were disposed to cherish 
any. But never, we believe, was there 
any one more free from arrogance or 
vanity. It is true that his taciturnity, 
dignified demeanour, and sententious 
style, though all perfectly natural, were 
liable to be construed, by ordinary 
observers, into supercilious affectation, 
or theatrical trickery; and, although 
incapable of seeking pleasure in being 
stared at, he yet, perhaps, resolved to 
* fool them to the top of their bent,” 
and, on observing their perplexity, 
rather increased than lessened the 
natural reserve and apparent hauteur 
of his manners ; laughing in his sleeve 
at the result. His discontent with his 
own powers, and constant wish for im- 
provement, were evinced in numberless 
ways: as late as in the year 1818, we 
have known him take regular lessons in 
French, although that language, from 
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his having been educated ata foreign 
Roman Catholic college, was almost 
as familiar to him as English. His 
fondness for books and study in gene- 
ral, was most sincere. He delighted 
in the pursuits of the Roxburgh days, 
and did not merely collect black-letter 
volumes, but diligently pored over 
them, and wrote comments, at such 
hours as his laborious profession allow- 
ed him for literary employment. 

The Kemble family, greatly to their 
honour, rose from poverty by the ex- 
ertion of their own talents; and all of 
them, in early life, had their troubles, 
of which “ King John,” of course, 
bore his share. But experience of em- 
barrassments and privation will not 
always produce frugality and prudence, 
far less the requisites, however desir- 
able, of energy and exertion. On John 
Kemble, however, the good effect was 
complete. Ile was careful and tena- 
cious without meanness, and without 
ever losing the disposition to benevo- 
lence, and the sincere wish to promote 
the interests of others. It was requi- 
site, no doubt, that a hold should be 
gained over his heart, by real and 
sterling deserts ; but, if once his friend- 
ship were won, it might firmly be 
relied on. Some absurd stories are on 
record about his difficulties in early 
life; such, for example, as his being 
dunned for house-rent, which he could 
not pay, and his stripping up the car- 
pet and whipping a top en the floor, 
which annoyed all the other lodgers. 
It is only an “old Joe,” with a new 
application. The landlady, of course, 
objected ; but in his most pathetic, yet 
determined, tone, Kemble pleaded his 
being in bad health,—a sad ‘ disorder 
of the chest,’—which rendered this 
peculiar exercise absolutely indispens- 
able for the preservation of his exist- 
ence, and whipped his top more furi- 
ously than ever, till, as might be ex- 
pected, he was earnestly entreated to 
leave the lodging, and forgiven his 
arrear of rent. Another anecdote re- 
lates to his being once under the neces- 
sity of accepting a part in a musical 
piece, for which he was quite unfit; 
for we almost doubt whether he even 
took pleasure in music. After repeat- 
ed rehearsals, the leader of the orches- 
tra lost all patience: “ Mr. Kemble,” 
roared he, “ it is impossible to go on at 
this rate. You murder time!” “Why, 
you yourself treat him far worse,” 
responded the actor, “for you are al- 
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ways beating him.” In this sort of 
dry humour, Kemble was pre-eminent. 
We have never known any one make 
more quaintand unexpected rejoinders ; 
but such as dwell on our remembrance 
are of a class not exactly fitted for 
repetition here. 

Of Kemble’s public or professional 
character we had no wish to speak, 
and, in that respect, he still survives in 
the recollection of many of our readers. 
The period when he most enjoyed him- 
self at Edinburgh was after his retire- 
ment from the stage, when he lived ds 
a private and independent gentleman, 
at a handsome house in Heriot Row, 
occupied with his books and papers all 
morning, and assisting, as the French 
call it, at dinner parties — even at routs 
and balls in the evening. At that 
epoch, however, his diverting oddity 
was a good deal abated, in consequence 
of his entire change of regimen, from 
rather a free use of good wine to mere 
water, or, at best, lemonade and orange 
juice. “Te had entirely ceased,” as 
he observed, “to look on fermented 
liquors as an article of diet,” and en- 
tertained no little self-complacency at 
the victory he had achieved over long 
habit. Lis spirits, also, if not so high, 
were more equable; and he had en- 
tirely lost a disposition to drowsiness, 
which used to annoy him after dinner. 
From extreme changes, however, it 
often happens that more harm results 
than good ; and, at his time of life, the 
complete abnegation of all accustomed 
stimulants was not a judicious mea- 
sure. Had it not been for this, he 
might, in our opinion, still have been 
alive and merry. On the removal of a 
lvo strongly propelling power, the ma- 
chine is apt to stop altogether. 

During his dinner and evening par- 
ties, at Edinburgh, Kemble’s taciturnity 
among those who understood him not, 
and his entertaining and instructive 
conversation among those who did, 
were equally remarkable; but, it is 
true, he was, for the most part, too 
lazy to say much. He rightly thought 
that society ought to be a relaxation, a 
relief from study and laborious pur- 


suits, where, saus géne, every one 
might follow the bent of his humour. 
in his choice of acquaintance and cro- 
nies, the great tragedian often evinced 
the peculiarity of his own genius, pre- 
ferring to visit people who were not to 
be met with in fashionable circles. 
For example, he never failed paying 
his respects to and dining with the 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Brown, the venerable 
professor of rhetoric and belles lettres 
in the University of Edinburgh; a 
clergyman of very retired habits, and, 
as far as we remember, a lecturer to 
empty benches. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, the professor was a man of no 
inconsiderable literary talents, and, by 
some peculiar tact in divination, Kem- 
ble probably had found him out. By 
the way, his countenance (the doctor’s, 
we mean) would alone lave been a 
fortune to an actor. His aquiline 
and handsome features, bushy eye- 
brows, above all, a strange and some- 
what awful method he had of elongat- 
ing the under jaw, when engaged in 
deep thought, must have produced as- 
tounding effects at the front lighits. 
But, not to dwell on externals merely, 
he was a most operose student, and 
had, for about thirty years, worked on 
a history of America, to supersede that 
of Robertson. In the tranquillity of 
his sanctwn, at a garden-house on the 
sea-shore, the venerable author sat over 
this magnum opus; a manuscript in 
double columns, of which one was 
used for notes and corrections. But 
the whole work had been written and 
rewritten many times; and, like John 
Clerk with his grand historical picture, 
or Kemble in his professional studies, 
the doctor could never come to an end 
—never could persuade himself that 
his work was sufficiently elaborate or 
ornate. We rather think he nevereven 
offered it for publication. No won- 
der, then, that two such originals should 
draw together; they might, indeed, be 
styled “ Arcades ambo ;” and, no 
doubt, joined in passing decisive con- 
demnation on almost all modern lite- 
rature, as being lamentably weak, im- 
perfect, bizarre, and ephemeral ! 


NO. VI.-—SIR BROOKE BOOTHBY. 


The recollections of Kemble are “ of 
all time,” and his name is so con- 
nected with that of Shakspeare, that 
both are immortal together. But, on 
referring to Sir Brooke Boothby, how 
completely are we thrown back for 


about half-a-century, and placed amid 
the beau-monde of another age and 
generation! is palmy days were 
about the year 1785, when hair powder 
and complex curls, square collars, and 
high phaetons, were in vogue. For a 
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long time he figured as a beau-gargon 
about town ; moreover, was considered 
by the whig party as a promising poli- 
tician, though he was too idle and care- 
Jess to ask for a seat in parliament. 
In those days, his friend, Parson Este, 
the revolutionary divine, was looked 
on as a wonderful man; but, by some 
strange means, the parson contrived, 
at last, to become utterly forgotten, 
even in his life time, and, oddly enough, 
sojourned in a church-yard for several 
years before his death! ‘here he 
might be found amid the tombs, with 
the long rank grass of the cemetery 
growing up against his window ; while, 
in his apartment, were books and pic- 
tures, it is true, but all, without ev- 
ception, belonging to a former age. 
Not one trace, even the minutest, could 
be discovered of his having any con- 
nexion with the real and existing 
world. Never was there to be found 
near him a newspaper, not even a stray 
magazine or review of the present 
era. All objects in his library appear- 
ed ghostly and faded. One of Sir 
Joshua’s early sketches hung on the 
wall, but its colours had almost entire- 
ly fled. Moreover, there were por- 
traits of once-reigning beauties, in 
crayon, now so mildewed, that their 
fine features could scarcely be distin- 
guished from their powdered curls. 
In 1826, his own costume was that of 
1780; in which respect he vehemently 
contrasted with Sir Brooke, who al- 
ways followed the mode, however 
much it varied. We remember an 
eminent classical scholar, in 1827, 
presented Mr. Este with a new book, 
hoping it would afford him some enter- 
tainment; but he returned the gift 
within two days, as if there had been 
contamination in a modern work, and 
he felt afraid to give it house-room. 
It is doubiful whether he knew that 
London was lighted with gas, or that 
steam-vessels were in fashion. And 
all this did not proceed from old age 
and obtuseness merely (for his faculties 
were quite entire), but from a system- 
atic aversion to névelty. Apparently, 
he had determined that his interest in 
worldly afiairs, and his perceptions, 
should stop short at a certain epoch, 
beyond which he would know nothing, 
speak of nothing, read of nothing. 
But whoever would quietly sit with 
him in the church-yard, and hear his 
old stories, without introducing a word 
about modern affairs, was tolerably sure 
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of a favourable reception, and good 
entertainment. 

From 1785 to 1794, the springs both 
of phaetons and politics were con- 
structed on principles that now seem, 
beyond description, singular; and the 
great world” was so violently differ- 
ent from what it now is, that, looking 
into the annalist’s mirror, it could not 
possibly recognise itself for the same 
being. By the by, we have in our 
museum one of the domestic imple. 
ments of that period, which we reckon 
as curious in its way as any thing ever 
dug out of the Pyramids or the Pom- 
peian ruins. It is an article (price 
twenty-five shillings!) most elaborately 
devised, in order to serve in place ofa 
lucifer match-box, which now costs, at 
most, two-pence; its ouly purpose be- 
ing to light a candle, an operation for 
which it seems the genius of all exist- 
ing chemists had not then provided. 
The apparatus consists of a handsome 
red morocco case, with screw top, the 
interior furnished with a bottle con- 
taining phosphorus, some nondescript 
implements, a piece of wax taper, 
and directions printed on parchment, 
under which some disappointed guid- 
nunc has written—‘‘A  catchpenny! 
Tried it a hundred times, and never 
once could light the candle. N. N, 
1789.” ' 

But, to return. In those eccentric 
days Sir Brooke Boothby had youth, 
fortune, talents, and friends; and, af- 
terwards, like many other individuals 
so gifted, gradually wasted, and lostall 
the advantages with which he set out. 
In such cases, where the beginning has 
been all sunshine, and the end is com- 
paratively all gloom, the world is apt 
enough to pass a sweeping condem- 
nation, on the score of want of prin- 
ciple, or want of sense. Perhaps there 
has been, in reality, no want of either, 
and it may rather be what the Germans 
call the “ macht der verhiltnisse” (re- 
sistless power of circumstances) that 
leads to ruin. Over our motives only, 
we have free and full power; the 
result of our actions is almost always 
uncertain. A man may have his eyes 
open to all the circumstances of his 
own situation so far as he knows, or 
possibly can know them ; yet, by some 
sudden change, some misfortune never 
even dreamed of, his plans, however 
admirably laid, become altogether de- 
ranged. Frequently, too, it happens, 
that after some one disappointment— 
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some blow that strikes to the heart — 
« One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, 
that throws 
Its bleak shade alike on our joys and 
our woes ’— ; 

(the wound, perhaps, remaining a 
secret from all the world), an indi- 
vidual before not only prosperous, but 
tolerably prudent, is inclined (though 
withont touching either cards or dice) 
to adopt the sentiments and language 
of the reckless gamester, and exclaim 
“Va Banque !” even with callous in- 
diference to the result. So it may 
have been with Sir Brooke. His mar- 
riage was not a happy one; and his 
daugher, an only and beloved child, 
died untimely. It seemed as if the 
light and bloom of the Baronet’s hopes 
and prospects died with her. But the 
fine arts were, to him, a solace and 
sedative. Llis mournful recollections 
supplied materials for a volume of son- 
nets, on the strict Italian model, which 
are now lost and forgotten, for they 
never were printed, exceptin the shape 
of a most costly folio, with classical 
embellishments, about the finest exam- 
ple of typography which ever issued 
from the then celebrated press of Bul- 
mer. We regret not having the book 
immediately within reach, in order to 
make some extracts; for of this par- 
ticular style of poetry, there are not 
more beautiful specimens in any lan- 
Every line seems inspired by 
that concentrated and impassioned me- 
lancholy which, from all sights and 
sounds in nature, derives only fresh 
remembrances of the one lost and 
lamented object, feeling resistlessly 
impelled to express and perpetuate its 
emotions in the most harmonious and 
powerful language. Ile who, with pa- 
lience, elaborates a correct elegy, it 
has been said, cannot feel deeply, but 
the truth is sometimes very different, 
Whoever has poetical power (though 
the first agonies of grief may paralyse 
him) will afterwards employ that power 
cn the subject nearest to his heart, and 
derive solace from arresting, in num- 
bers, those mournful impressions which 
(instead of wishing to escape from 
them) he cleaves to and cherishes. 
As a fair specimen of the author's 
style, we would instance the sonnet 
addressed to a locket, Lut can only 
recollect the first line — 
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“ Bright waving threads of pure trans 
lucent gold ;”’ 


and the concluding couplet — 
** Come, then, cold crystal, on this bosom 
lie, 
Till love, and grief, and fond remem-« 
brance, die.” 


Short as the production is, we should 
uot incline to put much trust in the 
man who could read it aloud with pro- 
per emphasis, and a voice unfaltering. 
After this event, Sir Brooke separated 
from his wife; also from his paternal 
estate of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
and, like other disappointed people, 
sought consolation in perpetual change 
of scene on the Continent. One of his 
favourite residences there, was Weimar. 
Ile delighted in the quietness of that 
little town; in the society of Goethe 
(by whom he was always kindly remem- 
bered) and other literary men ; also in 
the scenery of the park, with its fine 
old oaks and elim-trees; and was a 
freyuent guest at the grand-duke’s 
parties. Another favourite spot was 
Lausanne, where he had lived in early 
youth, reading his friend, Rousseau’s 
fantastic romance, amid the very scenes 
which it commemorates. After the 
French Revolution, being at Liege, he 
contrived, on the breaking up of some 
ecclesiastical establishments, to pur- 
chase, for about 300/., the valuable and 
almost unequalled painted glass which 
now adorns Lichfield Cathedral, and of 
Which the dean and chapter are justly 
so proud. But,in his advanced age, 
from 1810 to 1814, Sir Brooke lived 
almost constantly at Edinburgh, where 
he still retained a great share of the 
vivacity and genial feelings of youth, 
and was constantly engaged in em- 
ployments which absorbed his atten- 
tion, without requiring any painful 
stretch of the mental faculties. Lis 
establishmentthere consisted ofa French 
man-cook, a young Scotch lass, of 
good figure and sprightly manners, and 
a fat old pug. At the commencement 
of our acquaintance, Sir Brooke was 
writing his “ Fables*,” a production of 
such intentional aud systematic plati- 
tude as has rarely been equalled. Un- 
like Gay or Lafontaine, he merely took 
all the existing prose apologues, how- 
ever well known, that fell in his way, 
and turned them into rhyme. Such, 


“ Fables, by Sir Brooke Boothby. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1811, Constable 
and Co, . F 
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at least, was his first plan; however, 
he added a few pieces which were 
original and not uninteresting, as they 
contained allusions to his own life. 
Sir Brooke had not only excellent 
literary taste, but talents, had he chosen 
to be at the trouble of exerting them, 
which would have ¢o/d on the public 
mind; but he seemed to close his eyes 
on such prospects, and waved all pre- 
tensions to energy. To an expostu- 
latory sonnet, addressed to him in 
1811, he replied by another, com- 
mencing — 
** Alas, good youth, my parts you over- 
rate ; 
Old bosoms glow not with poetic 
fire ; 
Untuned, neglected, hangs my silent 
lyre, 
Petrarch’s sad strains no more to mo- 
dulate ;"’ 


and at the end was drawn the fi- 
gure of a lyre turned upside down. 
In apology, however, he had always 
the plea of infirm health, which ren- 
dered him, in his habits, somewhat of 
an Epicurean, and he would, by no 
means, allow those habits to be broken 
in upon by laborious tasks, idle visitors, 
business, or disturbance of any kind. 
Consequently, the tuft-hunters of Edin- 
burgh, who might otherwise have ex- 
tended their patronage to the once gay 
and fashionable baronet, were com- 
pletely kept ata distance. He would 
not submit to the annoyance of their 
civilities or flattery ; and tuft-hunters, 
repulsed in this way, are apt to become 
malignant and censorious. Notwith- 
standing his retired habits, few people, 
having lived to advanced age, and en- 
countered difficulties, remain so com- 
pletely free from any alloy of misan- 
throphy and ill-humour, as Sir Brooke. 
Irritability and anger were, in his 
opinion, beneath the dignity both of 
the cavalier and philosopher; and hu- 
man nature, though it might deserve 
coercion and punishment, was generally 
too pitiable to excite resentment. On 
his countenance there appeared always 
a smile of good-humour perfectly un- 
affected. His disappointments, and 
knowledge of the ‘world as it is,” had 
made him melancholy, but not mo- 
rose ; and he belonged to that class of 
melancholy men, who can be, and are, 
most agreeable and even facetious com- 
panions. His leading principle, as we 
have already observed, seemed to be, 
to avoid painful impressions, and de- 
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vote himself to constant occupation, 
such as would absorb attention without 
being too laborious. So, when the 
* Fables” were completed, he began a 
poetical translation of Horace, with 
copious notes, which afforded him 
great amusement, and which he finished 
in 1814. But the baronet’s literary 
pursuits were agreeably diversified by 
the exercise of another art. He had 
devised for himself a particular style of 
water-colour drawings, which cost but 
little time or trouble in execution, yet 
produced considerable effect. Draw- 
ing from nature was beyond Sir Brooke's 
power, or he did not attempt it; and 
he used to make coloured remaniements 
from engravings and all sorts of ma- 
teriel that chance threw in his way. 

In 1814, instead of living in lodg- 
ings, as before, he took a private house 
in a retired street; where, probably, 
he would have staid for the remainder 
of his days, had it not been for some 
worldly troubles which, in the beginning 
of 1815, again drove him to the Con- 
tinent. At his house, in Union Street, 
he arranged his favourite pictures, con- 
sisting chiefly of portraits of eminent 
persons, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted —such as Frederic the Great, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Bonstetten, Gocthe, 
Gibbon, Lord Nelson, Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton ; and was found invari- 
ably surrounded with books, portfolios, 
and drawing apparatus : enjoying a lone- 
ly existence, probably, as much as any 
man ever did. Retiring to sleep at 
seven or eightin the evening, he awoke 
and had coffee, summer and winter, 
at four or five; after which, he betook 
himself to his literary compositions, 
and, when these became wearisome, 
resumed his drawing. We have ob- 
served that he was not accessible to 
tuft-hunters, and did not mingle much 
in society ; he might say, with Horace, 
* Odi profanum vulgus et arceo; * yet, 
when his health permitted, he had a 
most convivial spirit. There was a 
certain number of privileged persons 
who had the enfrée at his house at all 
times, and he felt discontented if he 
did not, every day, see some of those 
favourites. Among them, were the 
Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Buchan, Sir George Sinclair, 
and various artists, especially portrait 
painters. But, in short, Sir Brooke 
belonged to that class of exclusives, 
who, having tried the real world, and, 
like the fantastical Cowley, found that 
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«they and it would never agree,” con- 
trive, at last, to live, mostly, in an 
ideal one, while they still keep on 
terms of distant civility with the other, 
llis constant associates were Horace 
and Cicero, Petrarch and Dante, Ra- 
cine, Voltaire, and Rousseau; and he 
was, also, willing to converse with such 
visitors as could take an unfeigned in- 
terest in the same studies, but, from 
the prevailing excitements and occu- 
pations of ordinary minds, kept utterly 
aloof. 

Having so much time at command, 
and retaining the perfect use of his 
eye-sight, Sir Brooke never could have 
too many books, and he freely lent and 
borrowed. One day, the female do- 
mestic, already mentioned, came to 
our residence with a verbal message — 
“Sir Brooke’s compliments, and he 
begs that you will immediately send 
him the soda-water, as he has promised 
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it to the Marchioness of Douglas.” 
We protested resolutely that we had no 
soda-water, did not admire such be- 
verage, and that there must be some 
mistake. Peggy was imperturbable ; 
she was quite sure that she had de- 
livered her message, and, if the soda- 
water were not forthcoming, it was not 
her fault. We could only return for 
answer, that we should have the plea- 
sure of waiting on her master, in the 
course of the morning, for an explana- 
tion. Thereafter, we found Sir Brooke 
at dinner, and laughing so heartily that 
he could scarcely carve his roast chick- 
en. “Peggy has just now arrived,” 
said he, “and tells me she asked you 
for soda-water, when she ought to have 
heard, and, I think, you might have 
guessed that I wanted my German 
illustrated copy of old Goéthe’s “ Sor- 
rows of Werter!” 


In sunshine sailing far away ,— 
A glittering ship that hath the plain 





“Wuere have they been roaming 
now?” will, no doubt, be the exclaina- 
tion of some sedate gentleman hereto- 
fore periodically puzzled by the dis- 
cursive spirit of what the Ad/as truly 
calls the ** Fraserian fraternity.” We 
are too clear and strong of purpose to 
affect mystery of any kind, and shall, 
therefore, at once tell our “ constant 
reader”—the sedate gentleman. in 
question — what we have been about. 
ltis simply this. We last month set 
sail on a sea of rhyme, with here and 
there a bank of prose, just to jog our 
little skiff with the pensive recollection 
that its mariners are made of the com- 
mon compound —clay, albeit, fond of 
disporting amidst the 


“Clouds,that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves, that own no curbing hand.” 


Before, however, saying more of our 
nip, let us take a parting gaze at the 


“‘ wreaths of smoke 
ent up in silence from among the trees” 


iu this sequestered valley, where, of 








Of ocean for her wide domain.”—Worpswonrtu. 


late, we have been endeavouring 
lighten the 


‘* heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 


The poet, from whom we quote with 
such perpetual fondness, tells us that 


“ Nuns fret not in their narrow convent 
cells ;” 


by which is meant, that self-imposed 
restraints are in no degree distasteful. 
And, unless our memory fail us, Words- 
worth goes on to exemplify this truth, 
by confining his magniloquent specula- 
tions within the straight-laced bound- 
aries of the sonnet, for which his ad- 
mirers have good reason to be grateful. 
Certain it is, that to a man who seeks 
refuge in the country from the visionary 
pleasures and manifold vexations of this 
vast chimney-forest, called Cockaigne, 
nothing can be more exquisite than the 
contrast presented by a little work 
such as we are now about to leave, and, 
perhaps, for ever. Yet it is a softening, 
not a bitter, regret with which a soul 
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inured to action quits a scene of such 
serenity. In fact, after the first month, 
monotony will come over such an one, 
let the country put forth all its attrac- 
tions of hill and vale, flood and field, 
man and beast. We begin to feel the 
force of that stanza to “ Peele Castle,” 
which runs somewhat to the following 
effect :— 

**So pure the sky, so quiet was the air, 
So like, so very like, was day to day, 
Whene’er I looked thy image still was 

there,— 
It trembled, but it never passed away.” 


The second line in particular, but the 
stanza altogether, has a perfect applica- 
bility to the state of mind, when 


the landscape with the quiet of the 
sky” 


recalls to one’s remembrance, by strength 
of contrast, the thousandfold varieties 
of the human face divine in its several 
expressive moods of joy, love, hope, 
ambition, glory, pity, pathos, suffering, 
despondency, or despair. In the 
country, generally speaking, the pas- 
sions are lulled,— dormant, though not 
dead, as Shiel says of the cry for a 
“ repeal of the Union.” It is only in 
cities that the “ rapture of the strife” 
in politics, and in all the higher paths 
of effort, is felt with the fervent sense 


of power, and the prophetic thriil of 


triumph. But we have been told that 


“ God made the country, and man made 
the town.” 


Then it is no very forced inference to 
say that the proper abode for man is 
that which he has made for himself. 
Cowper, in his night-cap, dressing- 
gown, and slippers — not forgetting that 
goddess of water-gruel, Mrs. Unwin — 
would have found it but cold comfort, 
had he squatted on a misty mountain- 
top, or in a marshy hollow, or in a 
verdant valley, or under 


a straw- 


thatched shed, in sublime contempt of 


the conveniences called *‘ houses,” 
which are just as much the handywork 
of “ man” in the country as they are in 
town. And, with great submission to 
Cowper’s sainted shade, we think that 
a steam-vessel, a railway, a fine street, 


or structure, or any glorious evidence of 


intellectual achievement whatsoever, is 
as well calculated to inspire the reflect- 
ing mind with a revevent and grateful 


* The Vale of Lanherne, and other Poems. 
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sense of Providential care, as the move 
retired and solemn influences of rural 
life. Yet are we deep (though often. 
times truant) lovers of the country; 

and, after weighing the matter as care- 
fully as time and ‘inclination will per- 
mit, we come to the conclusion, that 
the following passage from Words. 
worth expresses what ought to be the 
feeling of every man, who, though he 
“hath had losses,” retains possession 
of a head and heart :— 


** Therefore am [ still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that we be. 
hold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty 
world ‘ 
Of eye aud ear,-- both what they half 
create 
And what perceive ; 
cognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 
guide, the 
and soul 
Of all my moral being.” 


well pleased to re- 


The 


guardian of my heart, 


Ifaving taken this affectionate fare- 
well of the c country in general, and of 
our winter-nook in pé articular, we shall 
narrate our voyage on the rhyme- sea 
of which we have spoken ; and if the 
authors should raise a breeze (their only 
way of “ raising the wind,” poor fel- 
lows !) — if 


«A storm should come and wake the 
deep,— 
What matter,—we shall ride and sleep,” 


in our harbour, “ rocking peacefully.” 


Mr. Henry Sewell Stokes, on the 
title-page of his volume of poems,” 
proves that in the poetry of others, as 
in his own, he regards the meaning as 
an indifferent matter. How else could 
he have mutilated the stanza from 
Robert Southwell, which he has se- 
lected as a motto tu his work? Here 
is the stanza, as quoted by Mr. Stokes, 
and shorn of its moral :— 


* Not always fall of leaf, nor ever sp yring, 
Not endless night, yet not eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing 
The roughest storm a calm may soon 
allay.” 


If we are not much mistaken, the 


By Henry Sewell Stokes, Londov, 
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second line, as written by Southwell, 
suns thus :— 


“No changeless night, nor yet eternal 
day.” 


But we are not certain on this point. 
On another point, however, we are 
quite certain, viz., that Southwell’s 
stanza has two more lines to it; and 
that in those two lines the moral mean- 
ing of the whole verse is contained. 
It required no priest, Protestant or Ca- 
tholic, to tell us of revolving years aud 
changing seasons, Xc. Kc. ; but, replace 
the two lines lopped off by Henry 
Sewell Stokes, and Robert Southwell’s 
verse acquires a deep significance. 


“Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 
No changeless night, nor yet eternal 
day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm will soon 
allay. 
Thus, with succeeding turns, God tempereth 
all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet Jear to 
fall.” 


A rare notion of poetry must that 
man have who could be guilty of such 
anomission! His own verse-spinning 
is just what might be expected, after 
this specimen of his taste. Words 
upon words, and strange ones too— 
such as the “ furzy bloom” of a heath, 
and the “ wavy roar” of the ocean,— 
nothing, however, but words. What 
are we to gather from such mellifluous 
twaddle as the following, the first line 
of which is a disfigurement of one in 
Wordsworth’s Yarrow Unvisited ? 

“ The poet hath a vision of his own, 

Yet more, methinks, for sorrow than 

delight ; 

Wandering adown Life’s checker'd 

vale alone, 

He sees all things as with a double 

sight— : 

The dark twice dark, to him the bright 

twice bright ; 

He dotes upon the rose, yet makes its 


thorn 

Full many a line of poignant truth 
indite : 

Gay Fancy culls the beauty of the 
morn, ; 


lhe drooping flowers at eve, pale Pen. 
siveness adorn.” 


Of this sort of thing the Vale of’ Lan- 
herne consists. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the gentle dulness of the author 
indulges in a joke. For example, 
here is a Dutch attempt at agility: 
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‘* Excess of labour needs excess of 
food, 

And hence I argue idle folks eat less— 

A law of Nature little understood ; 

‘The hest economy is idleness: 

Let's all do nothing, and enjoy our 
mess 

Of herbs and water from the limpid 
spring ; 

Another Arcady the world shall bless, 

And Sage and Blue upon the mountains 
sing, 

Persuading flocks and herds that love’s 

an evil thing.” 


We arrive, soon after, at the Nunnery 
of Lanherne, where the author is seized 
with what a German would call “ oder 
vyvazzidy.” 


* And well might the recluse of yonder 
pile i 

Envy, pale saint, the buxom Betty’s 
fate, ; 

Kiss’d, in the twilight kiss’d, at every 
stile, : 

By Joe, who bears her pail with loiter- 
ing gait. 

Our hearts tell truly we were born to 
mate, 

And nuns and friars in vain love's law 
deny ; 

In vain, in vain would bigotry abate 

The bosom’s throb, or hush young 
passion’s sigh — 

To live unloved, in sooth, were but alone 

to die.” 


Ile is in a fidget to get behind the 
“ curtained screen ” of the fair devotees ; 
but some harum-scarum hero has been 
beforehand with him, and spoiled the 
sport. 


* Behind the curtain’d screen the Sis- 
ters pay 

Their orisons unto our Lady pure ; 

They would not meet the glance of 
garish day, 

And with strong bars their sanctity 
secure : 

How can fair woman such constraint 
endure, 

Made to be look’d at, courted, and ad- 
mired ? 

Will hating man the love of Heaven 
ensure ? 

And if, sad maids! with saintly visits 
cheer’d, 

Say, why should whisker be like mane of 

lion fear’d ? 


Upon a time there came a daring 
fellow 

To see the Sisters,—ruddy was his 
cheek, 

His beard and poll, like Esau’s, thick 
and yellow : 
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A wight he was much given to wicked 
freak ; 

And, unabash’d by their demeanour 
meek, 

He quizz’d the hooded dames, and 
glanced on one 

With rose so freshly blooming on her 
cheek ; 

Whiskers and all he darted on the nun : 

In vain the affrighted maid the impious 

kiss would shun.” 


Byron has said, that 


‘* Without the aid of Ceres and of Bac- 


chus, 
*Tis certain Venus will not long attack 


us. 
So says Mr. Sewell Stokes. 


* Not long on convent fare will passion 
thrive, 
Fish, bread and water, chestnut, peach 
and cherry ; 
Yet often when there seems not one 
alive, 
Sudden the Sisters romp like school- 
girls merry ; 
And while the ghostly father sips his 
sherry 
At hunt-the-slipper rumour says they 
lay, 
And oft in blind-man’s-buff their sad 
thoughts bury : 
Some ply the needle ; in the evening 
way 
Some bathe the drooping flowers, and 
some hymn out the day.” 


It is probable that the nuns have a 
good notion of cooking fish. We 
have seen specimens of the art which, 
to our simple taste, were far more sa- 
voury than the most elaborate prepara- 
tions of flesh or fowl ever placed upon 
table. A little further on the poet 
gains an insight into the female charac- 
ter. Discovering that nuns prefer a 
youthful confessor to an old one, Mr. 
Stokes exclaims, “‘ And such is wo- 
man!” Really, Mr. Stokes, you’re a 
conjuror ! 


“ Whilom here minister'd a youthful 
priest -- 

A man of a refined and liberal mind ; 

And ever when the gentry made a 
feast 

Iiim ’mong the guests most welcome 
you might find. 

The sisters were not to these doings 
blind ; 

And whether from religious watchful- 
ness, 

Or from their lone condition grown 

unkind, 
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Abroad whenever he was asked to 
mess, 


Some hooded damsel prim found reason 


to confess, 


And such is woman! most inclined to 
tease 
Where prone to like; from beauty of 
the ball, ; 
With all her wily witching coquetries, 
To fretful nymph within the convent 
wall, 
Go when thou wilt, go to each festival, 
Aged abbé! the nuns will little heed, 
Nor at such times thee to confess them 
call ; 
Nay, should’st thou ask, they'll say 
they have no need, : ; 
But bid thee mount thy nag, and gaily 
cry, God-speed !” ; 
After a vast deal of indescribable de- 
scription, and some very natural, but 
by no means novel, reflections on 
death, the poet, with amiable simpli- 
city, concludes, by admitting his 
reader's right to go to sleep ; and bids 
him good night in the following stanza, 
to which we have added a line, to 
shew that we part on cheerful terms 
with the Vale of Lanherne :— 


“* Now to the world of dreams soft 
Sleep invites, 
A fairy land n- traveller yet dis. 
proves ; 
Truth claims our days, but Phantasy 
our nights, 
And blest is he, forgetting life, who 
roves 
Her magic chambers and enchanted 
groves, 
Such as in clouds the waking eye may 
see ; 
Or winds the cavern'd shores of coral 
coves 
Beyond the track of bold Discovery, 
In labyrinthine dreams till lost the slum- 
berer be.” 
Fol-de-rol-de-riddle-lol, and fol-de-rol- 
de-ree ! 


Of the shorter poems we select two, 
—one addressed to tle author of 
Richelieu, the Gipsy, One in a Thou- 
sand, &c. We are sorry to hear that 
so indefatigable a writer as Mr. James 
should be compelled to go abroad. 


“© To James. 


Go, beloved voyager, whitherthou may'st, 

Less fleet than affection thy vessel shall 
haste ; 

Not all the broad billows that traverse 
the sea 

Shall hinder my fancy from talking with 
thee, : 
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Farewell to thee, brother, the pilgrim of 
need, 

Hope in the western sky heralds thy 
speed ; 

On to the happy land far o’er the main, 

Where want never pinches, since man 
wears no chain, 


What! dost thou linger? so bitter to 
part ? 

We will go with -thee—go with thee in 
heart ; 

And if in the Isle of Tears never to meet, 

In the loveland of Memory oft shall we 
greet.” 


Our next extract is entitled “ Sleep,” 
who seems to be our author’s favourite 
goddess. 


“ Sleep! for the night is dark, 
Or kindles to decoy ; 
Sleep till the sun arise, and all 
The world be living joy. 


Betake thee, man of toil, 
Unto thy couch betimes ; 
So mayest thou dream a pleasant dream 
Before the midnight chimes. 


Sleep, student, sleep! ihy cheek 
Pales o’er the classic page ; 
The taper lights thee to the tomb, 
Young genius’ heritage. 


Sleep, beauty! though by love 
Illumed the glow-worm’s lamp: 
Consumption comes from dazzling halls 
Into the night-winds damp. 


Sleep while ye may, for soon 
Will wakeful age come on ; 
Your comforts then by the glowing hearth, 
And with the embers gone. 


But would ye sleep serene, 
Young, or may be when old, 
Pure be the conscience—else in vain 

The arms to slumber fold. 


Pure be the breast, and calm 
The long last sleep shall be, 
Reposing on the bosom of 
The Heavenly Clemency.” 


The last stanza is not only highly 
encouraging in spirit, but the very 
lines trip to a lively measure. They 
remind us forcibly of the following 
snatch of hedge-row psalmody, which 
we once heard in Yorkshire :— 


**T a soldier 
Ilopes to be, 

Happy in 
Eternity.” 
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To some of the assertions in “ Sleep” 
we must demur. We don’t, for ex- 
ample, see why the tomb is more the 
heritage of “ young Genius” than of 
any other young gentleman. Nor do 
we believe that ** Consumption,” gene- 
rally speaking, “ comes from dazzling 
halls.” Still less can we admit that a 
pure conscience will of itself ensure 
serene sleep, any more than it will en- 
sure robust health. In both cases, a 
sound digestion is indispensable to 
corporeal well-being. 

We recommend Mr. Stokes to at- 
tend to this in his next edition. 


Mr. Wyatt has produced a volume 
of very graceful poems, original and 
translated.* The original portion of the 
volume consists of sonnets and ballads. 
The translations are, for the greater part, 
from the German; and are rendered 
with much spirit and elegance. There 
is one translation —why only one ?— 
from Béranger, which first appeared in 
the No. of this Magazine for January 
1836. It is the “ Banished Angel ” 
(L’ Ange Evilé), and is highly credit- 
able to the author's taste and skill as 
a translator. Ile has succeeded in 
mastering what has proved a stumbling 
block to so many, who have attempted 
to render the songs of this great lyrist, 
namely, the preservation of the réfrain 
through all the stanzas. We would 
encourage him by all means to con- 
tinue his versions from Béranger. That 
he may encounter powerful rivals — 
such as our friend, Father Prout— 
should only stimulate his exertions. 
His style of rendering his author is, 
indeed, less prodigal of versification 
than that which in Prout has secured 
so large a share of admiration. But 
if Mr. Wyatt become thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of the original — 
and a most noble spirit it is—we do 
not apprehend that simplicity of style 
will be urged as an objection against 
his translations. At all events, let him 
try. The one specimen he has fur- 
nished is, we repeat, highly favourable 
to his pretensions. 

We extract one or two of the son- 
nets from the early part of the volume. 
‘The author is a great Liberal as regards 
Poland, which in a poet is natural 
enough. We prefer his exhortations 
and lamentations to those of Quaffy- 





* Poems, Original and Translated. By Charles Perey Wyatt, B.A. London ; 
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punchovicz himself, which, as the 
attorney-general will admit, is saying 
a great deal. 


“ On the Rising in Warsaw. 


Poland! the voice that on the banks 
of Seine 
Burst forth, exulting o'er the Bourbon’s 
fall 
(Such voice as wont, in days accursed, 
to call 
To works of desolation), not in vain 
By thee was heard. ‘They whom it did 
; appal — 
A bloody future from the bloody past 
Of Europe’s wars foreboding — shall 
agree 
In sympathies and acclamations vast, 
If from that seed, sown in the blood 
of Gaul, 
No other fruit should spring than 
Poland free ! 
Happy our generation ! if it see 
Rased from the page of Time that deadly 
blot, 
Shame of our fathers’ days— who wit- 
nessed thee, 
Tripartite soil! enslaved, and rescued 
not !” 


Tn the last line of the following, we 
are reminded of the exquisite close of 
Campbell's “ Soldier’s Dream ”— 


* The voice in my dreaming ear melted 
” 
away. 


** Dear hours of night! how many a soul, 
confined 
In daily bonds, awaits your still return ! 
Whether it long o’er cherished griefs 
to mourn, 
From which, with jealous care, it secks 
to blind 
Familiar gaze ; or, free as rushing wind 
Burst from .Zolian cavern, wander o’er 
Hope’s airy realm, or Memory’s far-off 
shore — 
Now soaring, pausing now: for night is 
kind 
To raptures such as these; and oft, 
1 ween, 
Hath she beheld the solitary tear, 
Hid from day’s gaudy eye; insecretseen 
The heart unveil'd ; or to perception clear 
Brought back the looks of kindness that 
have been, 
And distant voices to the dreaming ear.” 


Another poetic coincidence occurs 
in the fourth and fifth lines of Sonnet 
XVI., reminding one of a passage in 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on Westminster 
Bridge. 


** A Scene in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 


Small beauty hath this view for tourist’s 
eve; 
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Nor wavy hills, nor high o’ershadowing 
wood, ; 
Nor pensive dell, where youthful bard 
may brood 
O’er fairy dreams. All open to the sky 
‘The champaign fields and scatter’d ham. 
lets lie ; 
And th’ indefatigable hand of man 
Ilath claimed this ground subservient, 
Yet can 
Imagination many a charm supply 
From other days: upon this passive 
scene 
She sees uprising with the gladsome morn 
Troops of bold foresters in ‘ gownes of 
greene ;” 
Sees through the greenwood bound o’er 
brake and thorn 
The timorous hart ; and aye, the shouts 
between, 
Hears English Robin wind his merry 
horn.” 


We quote two poems referring to 
the Polish cause—though they do not 
say much for the bard’s powers of 
vaticination. In the first, he foretels 
great things for the Poles; in the second, 
he laments their discomfiture. 


“ On the Outbreak of the Polish War of 
Independence, 


‘ Dye your swords in Russian blood !" 
Thus it ran your ranks along : 
And in war’s ensanguin’d flood 
Poland realised the song. 
Poland, waken’d, arms again — 
Raise anew that warrior-strain ! 


Send the sounds o’er hill and vale, 
O’er the plain and mountain-steep ! 
Western Europe, hear the tale ! 
Poland rises from her sleep ! 
Sleep !— it was no sleep of death : 
Hush’d, but not departed breath. 


Warsaw, ancient city! well 

Hast thou giv’n the signal-cry ; 
Starting to that spirit-spell, 

All Sarmatia shall reply : 
Threefold fell its tyrants’ part — 
One, unsever’d still its heart. 


Vainly did they deem thee won: 
’Neath submission’s sullen mien 

Still the flames went burning on, 
Deeper, fiercer, as unseen ; 

Now they burst in light divine — 

Freedom’s fires at Freedom's shrine. 


Europe from the Western sun 
Looks with keen and eager gaze ; 
Glad were she to see urdone 
Darkest deed of later days : 
Then she saw the quell'd, oppress'd — 
Blushing Listory ! hide the rest. 


By thy Kosciusko’s name — 
By the blood of all who died — 
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By thy prince of martial fame, 
Sunk in Elster’s sable tide — 
By thine years of wrong and thrall, 

Poland ! echo Warsaw's call! 


Dy e your swords in Russian blood !’ 
"Twas your fathers’ battle-lay ; 
Youthful Poland, make it good ! ! 
‘Thou hast nobler cause than they : 
Freedom's wreath around thy brow, 
God shall fight thy battles now !” 


* On the Fall of Warsaw. 


And the poet sang in vain, 
And in vain the warrior rose ; 
Poland lies on earth again, 
Crush’d beneath her giant foes ; 
But than foes and open war 
Faithless friends more deadly are. 


Warsaw, ancient city! falls— 
She, who gave the signal cry ; 
Once again upon her walls 
Yon barbaric standards fly : 
Gods! and was there none to save 
Freedom from this early grave ? 


France! upon thy boastful name 
Shall the curse of freemen rest ? 
Thou, who puff’st the blasts of fame, 
Rear’st aloft thy vaunting crest, 
Play’st secure the br: iggart’s part— 

False and perjured in ‘thine heart ! 


Poland o’er thy freedom's birth 
Spread her renovating shield ; 
Poland on her native earth 
Fought the Gallic battle-field : 
Now she sinks — her struggle’s done ! 
Sinks ~ and France looks idly on ! 


Shame on these inglorious days ! 
Shame on them — on us — on all 
Naught but hollow-hearted praise 
Gave we back to Poland’s call. 
Vainly now o’er Freedom’s bier 
Drops the late repentant tear. 


Tears! the noble land disdains 
‘Tears from those whose sword-blades 
slept— 
Asks no pity for her chains ! 
Unregarded and unwept, 
Let the Polish hero bow — 
Tears are but a mockery now ! 


One sad comfort there remains — 
Heroes ! this your trust shall be: 
Noble deed in poet's strains 
Hath its immortality ; 
What in life must pass aw ay, 
That in song shall live for ay eg 


In domestic politics, our author is a 
Conservative, and by no means favour- 
able to the march of intellect. 


** Lines in 1831. 


Eneland, my country ! who hath scenes 
like thine? 
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Not the fair champaign and the vines of 
France ; 

Nor Spain’s unbroken chains of moun- 
tuins wild ; 

Nor, fairest land ’neath heaven, Italy ; 

Nor where, beneath th’ impending ava- 
lanche, 

The peasant climbs the giant Alp; nor 
where, 

’ Midst his old forests or by noble streams, 

The dreamy German strays. No scenes 
like thine! 

Thy blooming fields, that tell of industry ; 

Thy flocks, of richness ; and thy pleasant 
woods, 

Thy sweet green lanes, thy 

~ humble cots; 

Youth, stout and vigorous, that in toil 
and glee 

Works out his honest days, and pious 
Age. 

Long, oh, long may they flourish ! 
the day, 

When Innovation, with her hasty stride, 

And godless, wonder-working Vanity, 

Mar the mild beauty of thine ancient state, 

‘Thy calm content, and rustic happiness ! 

Yes, happy (as the poet sung) are they 

Ww ho know, and know no more, their 
Bible true, 

Humble in this 
desire, 

So they know right from wrong, 
oi those 

Who, with their vaunted ‘ science, 
but teach them 

A lesson yet undream’d of — discontent. 

False friends! real enemies! ’tis they 
would turn 

The sickle from its work, and from his 
plough 

The good man’s hand, the housewife from 
her wheel ; 

Lifting, with learning all irrelevant, 

‘The humble mind to visionary goods: 

Until (the narrow lot by Heaven assign’d 

Despised, rejected) ’gainst his natural 
lor 

The poor bewilder’d landsman lifts his 
hand, 

To battle for the rights the learned taught 
him. 

O wo! and bitter wo to those, who thus 

Would rend and root from its foundations 

The social fabric! Wo to thee, my 
country ! 

When these, thy hardy race of husband- 
men, 

Shall, in their dupéd ignorance, put on 

‘lh’ illusive garb of knowledge, and in 
one, 

One hasty day, discard the pious guise 

Bequeath’d them by their fathers. Heaven 
avert it!” 


neat and 


Wo 


their knowledge, nor 
the lore 


> would 


The ballads are too long for quota- 
tion. We must, however, make room 
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for one. It is from the German of 
Biirger. 
“ The Fair I mean. 


Oh! in what thousand beauteous wiles 
‘The Fair I mean enchanting smiles ! 
Speak out, my grateful tongue, and tell, 
Who shewed him in the miracle, 

By which, in thousand beauteous wiles, 
The Fair I mean enchanting smiles ? 


Who is’t that hath, like paradise, 

Lit up the Fair One's bright blue eyes? 
He, who o’er sea and land hath spread 
The clear, bright heaven overhead. 

*Tis He that hath, like paradise, 

Lit up the Fair One’s bright blue eyes. 


Who tinged with that vermilion streak 
The whiteness of the Fair One's cheek ? 
He, who the blended colour gives 

That in the almond-blossom lives. 

He tinged with that vermilion streak 
The whiteness of the Fair One’s cheek. 


Who made the Fair One’s soft, red lip, 
So round and curved, so sweet to sip? 
He, who the blooming cherry fills 
With the soft juice its lip distils. 

He made the Fair One’s soft, red lip, 
So round and curved, so sweet to sip. 


Who bade the Fair One’s silk locks flow 
From her white neck all loose below ? 
He, who, in his soft evening air, 

Bids the corn wave its golden hair. 

He bade the Fair One’s silk locks flow 
From her white neck all loose below. 


Who gave, for song and speech divine, 
The Fair One voice so sweet and fine ? 
He, who their warblings musical 

Gave to the lark and nightingale. 

He gave, for song and speech divine, 
The Fair One voice so sweet and fine. 


Who is't that hath, for highest zest, 

Rounded the Fair One's snow-white 
breast ? 

He, who hath clothed in swelling down 

The swan’s — the image of her own, 

Tis He that hath, for highest zest, 

Rounded the Fair One’s snow-white 
breast. 


What Artist’s hand was’t did create 
The Fair One’s form so delicate? 
Ilis, who of beauty e’er hath been 
The Artist, and still is, I ween, 
That Highest Artist did create 

The Fair One's form so delicate. 


Who breathed this life into the Fair— 
This soul so angel-pure and rare ? 

Who else but He, whose word alone 
Made th’ angels that surround his throne ? 
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He breathed this life into the Fair, 
This soul so angel-pure and rare. 


Praise to thee, Artist, for thine art ! 
‘Thy favour finds a thankful heart, 

That thus thine image, stamp’d by Thee, 
Charms me with all thy works I see : 
Praise to thee, Artist, for thine art! 
And fervent thanks from grateful heart ! 


But ah! for whom of mortals smiles 
The Fair One in such beauteous wiles? 
O God! I swear by this bright morn 
I almost wish I'd ne’er been born, 

If still, with all her beauteous wiles, 
*Tis ne'er for me the Fair One smiles,” 


Mr. Wyatt is, we believe, a youthful 
bard, and, in this small volume, makes 
his first appearance before the gentle 
public. We recommend to him hard 
reading, moderate living, and a buoy- 
ant soul for judicious daring and calm 
endurance. A poet of the highest ex- 
perience and authority has said — 


** A cheerful life is what the Muses love; 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight.” 


We shall be happy to welcome Mr. 
Wyatt’s next descent from the celestial 
regions. In taking leave of him for the 
present, we beg him not to mistake the 
meaning of the word cheerful, as em- 
ployed by Wordsworth in the lines 
just quoted. Wordsworth is a water- 
drinker. To a youthful bard, this point 
is worthy of notice. We have known 
much mischief done by disregarding it. 


Sir Orfeo, and other Poems,* is, 
judging from the title-page, a sort of 
voice from the East. It is sad non- 
sense. King Orfeo loses his Herodis, 
a lady 


‘* Very, very fair to see ;” 


and inquires of her foster-mother what 
has become of her. 


s¢ ¢ Answer me, woman — mother dear, 

Where is my Herodis — oh, where ?’ 

The aged woman shrieked, and flung 

Hier arms around his neck, and hung 

Weeping most bitterly thereon, 

And sobbed, ‘ Oh, Orfeo, she is gone!’ 

And hung there weeping, sobbing, sigh- 
ing, 

With a mad-like dreaminess crying, 

‘ Oh, she is gone, is gone, gone, gone!’ 

Reiterating that alone. 

He stood, while ye might draw a breath, 

As nerveless and as wan as death, 

(Oh, what a vasty hell of thought 


* Sir Orfeo, and other Poems. London ; Thomas Sotheran, Little Tower Street, 1856. 
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Into one moment may be wrought !) 

Then hurled her off; but, falling, caught 

And gently laid her down — for, oh ! 

He was reminded by his wo 

That she had nursed, and watched, and 
tended 

The one with whose life his was blended. 

He laid her down, then burst away, 

Mad with impatience and dismay, 

Distraught, whate’er it was, to hear 

‘The misery he had to bear. 

Away he sped, with headlong rage, 

And happened on his lady’s page ; 

Who, when he saw him, would have fled 

As though a fiend had followed ; 

Hut Orfeo in his iron grasp 

Clutched the weak boy, and held him 

there, * 

Trembling and pale, and with a gasp 

Howled hoarsely out, ‘ Where is she, 

where ? 

Reply, reply, thou wretch accurst, 

For this is worse than is the worst !’” 


Ile ascertains at last that the case is 
one of ns and drops 


As drops a bull, 
When the wary seca s sword 
Strikes the neck-joint, clear and full.” 


Whereupon his attendants put the poor 
gentleman to bed, and we are told that 
“ Frequent you might see his breast 
Heave like a billow, heavily ”"— 


which is not so good as Byron’s— 
“* Black despair 


lleaved up and down her bosom like a 
billow.” 


We also stumble from time to time on 
strange rhymes, such as — 


“ Without a friend to aid or tend him, 
Without a being to allay 

The tedium of his lonely way, 

Except his dear harp slung behind him.” 


In addition to the oddity of the rhyme, 
we have here the harp called a being, 
and the fourth line of Moore’s “ Min- 
strel Boy” quietly appropriated by the 
author. In this way, our poet is what 
iscommonly called a “ cool hand.” For 
further instance : 


‘* It is the time of stars, and high 
The moon sits watching in the sky.’ ° 


This is nothing but a mere clumsy 
attempt at disguising Campbell’s line-— 


“The sentinel stars set their watch in 
the sk y i 


Even Robert Montgomery's muse is 
rifled of some of her peculiar orna- 


Sir Orfeo, and other Poems. 
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ments, such as “ gemmy thrones of 
gold,” &c. &e. Sir Orfeo, disguised 
as a harper, seeks the hall of the ra- 
visher, and plays a tune to some 
purpose. Asked to name a boon, he 
claims his wife, his Herodis ; and thus 
the matter ends. 


««« A boon I name, 
My wite—my Herodis —I claim !’ 
Suddenly ’tis all in shade — 
Suddenly the splendours fade ; 
Fade the forms that throng the hall — 
Fades the faéry festival ; 
And with a dim, uncertain light, 
The moonbeams struggle on the sight ; 
Faint the proud walls rise on high, 
And strains the gazer's w ae eye, 
Just mistily their dim forms tracing 
As slow they mingle with the air, 
And thaw away to naught. And there 
Stand lonely on the bleak plain bare 
Orfeo and Herodis embracing.” 


The smaller poems and songs are 
tame enough for any album in the 
three kingdoms ; and have the usual 
merit of wishing every possible happi- 
ness to the poet's friends, male and 
female. We copy what to us appears 
the best thing in the book : 


‘« T have a comfort as I breast the tide 
Of this gay world, whereto I am con- 
fined, 
That I can sometimes from myself subside 
Into a visionary state of mind, 
And dream of woods, and elms with 
name-carved rind ; 
And dingles, where the flashy brooklet 
races 
Like a glad child; and lanes ’twixt 
hedge-rows twined 
With nightshade, and the wild hop; and 
green places, 
Sacred to the remembrance of old faces ; 
And leafy lecterns, where the sleepy 
bird 
Ifymneth her nightly lauds ; 
; where traces 
Tell that the druids’ wives the grass 
have stirred ; 
And hilltops, where the firstlings uf 
the sun 
Browse earliest on the dew, 
thereon.” 


and fields, 


night leaves 


The following is this gentleman’s 
dedication to Mr. Samuel Rogers : 


‘“‘ Following the usage of the days of 
chivalry, when the young candidate for 
honour placed himself under the pro- 
tection of one who had already won nobly 
his spurs, the author respectfully inser ibes 
these poems to Samuel Rogers, Esq.” 


We fear that, were Rogers to give 
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the spurs to this “ young candidate 
for honour,” it would do no good, 
so long as he has no better Pegasus 
than the sorry animal whose move- 
ments we have been considering. 


The author of the Bridal of Naworth* 
is another candidate for the * laurels 
due to poetic excellence ;” who, by his 
own account, is “old enough not to be 
too sanguine in his expectat‘ons, and 
yet too young to despair.” According 
to our custom, we shall let the gentle- 
man speak for himself. 


“I frankly confess the gratification it 
will afford me, if the present volume 
shall be rewarded with the laurels due 
to poetic excelience. ‘The class to which 
| have endeavoured to assimilate this 
slight performance is not among the 
walks of the higher sons of inspiration, 
nor is it calculated to urge me beyond 
the bounds prescribed by reflective rea- 
son while listening to the suggestions of 
hope. lam old enough not to be too 
sanguine in my expectations; I am yet 
too young to despair. 

“On committing to the care of the 
world that which, if condemned by its 
wisdom, cannot longer be of value to 
myself, I have nothing either to solicit 
or to demand, Without my interference, 
in despite of every effort of my own, the 
world will do me justice: it is only the 
vain man that requires more. Perhaps, 
like Shylock, I may find her upon me 
before I am prepared to receive her. 
The Portia that shall stand forth to de. 
velope the concealed defects of my plea 
shall have my gratitude, for such a one 
is my truest friend; and, to the Gra- 
tiano who then mocks me with his jest 
of triumph, 1 will only say, with a pa- 
tient shrug, that the author — 


‘ Stolidam prabet tibi vellere barbam ’— 


holds out his foolish beard for thee to 
pluck.” 


We have too much respect for this 
noble emblem of virility to pluck it, 
whether on thechin of Turk or Christian. 
But the poetry of this middle-aged 
gentleman may be handled without 
irreverence. We are concerned, then, 
to say, that the justice to which the 
poet looks must pronounce against him. 
The Bridal of Naworth is rather non- 
sensical, and decidedly dull. It is a 
versified narrative of love and murder. 
The style of the versification may be 


* The Bridal of Naworth: a Poem, in 
shall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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judged from the opening 
canto. 


of the first 


‘* The morn arose on Naworth's stately 
tower, F 

Brave knights were in the ball, bright 
ladies in the bower ; 

Deeds of high sort and gallants’ feats 
were done. 

Night came, and fiercer revel was begun : 

The revel loud, the wassail deep and long, 

And border minstrelsy, and martial song ; 

Wall roar’d to wall, from dungeon-keep to 
tower, 

And roofs laugh’d loud, while shook the 
trampled floor ; 

Rival with rival pledged, no more ab- 
horr'd ; 

And serf partook carousal with his lord, 

But time disdains to stay at mortal call: 

Hush’d is the din of tongues, and clear'd 
the hall ; 

The mirth has ceased ; the rev’llers one 
by one 

Ilave ta’en them each their several way, 
and gone. 

Night comes in solemn darkness deeper 
down, 

And huddled clouds in heavier masses 
frown : 

Viewless all objects — darkness all con- 
ceals ; 

No moon her beam, no star a ray reveals ; 

Appalling silence aids th’ oblivious 
gloom : 

Nature appears all death, all earth a tomb. 

Changed like the scene, ‘rom gay to 

grave, there sate 

In the high hall, grown dark and desolate, 

The mighty chieftain of a servile horde, 

Stern in the field, and frigid at the board. 

Ilis was the fortressand its wide demesnes, 

The power, at will, to bloody all its scenes; 

With murder, rapine, vengeance, he might 
scourge 

His feudal realms, or heavier fetters forge. 

The power was his, and not the power 
alone, 

He had the will to do—what he hath 
done. 

Fled is each guest ; the dying ember’s 

rays 

Wax faint, and flicker with inconstant 
blaze, 

And shed a lurid gleam upon the board, 

Where stands no banquet, and where sits 
no lord.” 


“Time disdains to stay at mortal 
call,” is a majestic way of saying, 
“ Time and tide wait for no man;” 
and “ Nature appears all death, all 
earth a tomb,” recalls the celebrated 
line — 


Three Cuntos. London ; Simpkin, Mar- 


1837. 
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“ Naught is every thing, and every thing 
is naught.” 


In the second canto, we have a lady 
harping away, as is the custom of an 
afternoon, and singing the following 
ditty : 


“The lady look’d from her highest tower, 
And she look’d on the red sunset ; 

And the lady wends to her lonely bower, 
And her eye with the tear is wet. 


The lady look’d from her tower again : 
‘They come! and the victor is safe ; 
For 1 hear the nctes of triumph plain, 
And he waves my own white scarf.’ 


And his minstrels play, and his gates are 
wide, 

And his heart beats glad in his breast, 

And he clasps in his arms his own young 
bride ; 

May she never have sadder rest.” 


We do not remember to have met 
the rhymes safe and scarf before. 
Something of the kind, we think, may 
be seen in the Rhymes to the Eye by a 
Deaf Gentleman. Our author is very 
original in this respect. For instance, 
space and rays, fuce and glass, Kc. 
ure strangers to whom we cannot con- 
scientiously give welcome. As to the 
personages of the story, they are most 
of them murdered off hand; and the 
heroine — 


“ Softly !_oh ! 
wake 

Remembrance in a heart its shock must 
break. 

No, no! the desolating storm is o'er, 

And her torn heart, alas! can break no more, 

She does not hear nor heed those accents 
bland ; 

Heart, eye—y ea, all seems fix'd on that 
cold hand 

Clasp’d in her own, 
on a breast 

Intensity of wo has lull'd to rest.” 


not too rudely let us 


lier head droop’d 


That the lady’s “ torn heart can 
break no more,” we believe. How a 
heart of that consistency could have 
broken at all is the mystery. 

Here is a work deserving of all 
honour.* Generous, learned, wise, 
and venerable, the Rev. R. Pol- 
whele is well known to the literary 
world, properly so called, as a zealous 
antiquary, and an elegant and accom- 


The Rev. R. Polwhele. 
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plished writer. In these his Reminis- 
cences, he presents us with a charming 
retrospect of his long, useful, and, in 
every sense, praiseworthy career. Yet 
he thinks it necessary to guard hin 
against a charge to which no write 
was ever less liab!e,— that of attaching 
undue importance to matters relating 
to himself. ‘The reverend gentleman 
says,— 

“In retracing the old ground, Re- 
miniscences, long dormant, have sprung 
up and fluttered in busy swarms around 
me. Yet | have endeavoured to brush 
them by thousands away ; lest I should 
incur a charge —which might, perhaps, 
find an apology in the infirmities of 
seventy-six. ‘Thus much for myself.” 


So far from there being any occa- 
sion for apology on this point, it is re- 
markable that in every “ reminiscence” 
Mr. Polwhele keeps himself compara- 
tively in the back-ground. And, as we 
shall have occasion to shew, when he 
does speak of his own labours, of what- 
ever kind, it is in a’ tone of which the 
following verse will furnish a more ac- 
curate notion than we could hope to 
do. Supposing the Rev. gentleman to 
have been in the autumn of his days 
engaged in collecting simple garlands 
for the “ honourable brows” of his ce- 
lebrated contemporaries, he may have 
thought,— 


‘ And what if 1 enwreathed my own? 
*T were no offence to reason ; 

The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season.” 


The three volumes are dedicated to 
the laureate, as follows :— 


“© To Robert Southey, Esq. 


‘Will you suffer me, my dear Sir, to 
introduce to you my Reminiscences by 
two sonnets for their heralds,—which, 
though they feebly express my sense of 
your literary eminence, may yet merit 
the acceptance due to sincerity? 1 fear 
not, indeed, the imputation of flattery, 
when I say, that your country is in- 
debted to you for honours—‘ to set at 
naught the trophies of war’—as reflected 
from the first of poets, and the most 
amiable of men ! 

‘* For the Reminiscences, 1 shall only 
add, that as the effusions (perhaps the 
hallucinations) of old age, whose 
‘ strength is but labour and sorrow,’ 


” eaten s, in Prose and V erse ; consisting of the E pistolary Correspond- 


ence of many distinguished Characters. 


Rey. R. Polwhele. In 3 vols. 


London ; J. B. Nichols and Son, 


With Notes and Illustrations, 
18356. 


By the 
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they may have some little claim to in- 
dulgence ; and, I am sure, appealing to 
your candour, will have ‘ their claim al- 
lowed,’ 
** T remain, 
* Most respectfully and cordially yours, 
“ R. Potwnece. 


** Polwhele House, near Truro, 
April, 1836,” 


“ Whilst others wander down their dusky 
dells, 
Pleas’d with the melodies 
rills, 
Or scoop dim grots, or saunter round 
green hills, 
Or climb the hedges sprent with sweet 
harebells, 
Or mark, where hamlets crown the 
misty vale, 
The plodding peasant and the milk- 
maid’s pail ;— 
I greet Thee midst thy mountains and 
thy fells, 
Thy sea-like lakes, thy rocks by thun- 
ders riven, 
Thy cataracts flashing to the effulgent 
Heaven ! 
Such is thy scene of grandeur !—We, 
frail men, 
Trill to the lowly grove the inglorious 
lay, 
In concert with the redbreast and the 
wren : 
*Tis thine with the 
sway 
Soaring on rapid wing, to drink the 
golden day ! 


of tinkling 


majestic eagle's 


‘Yes! to pursue the empyrean flight 
Impetuous as the bird of Jove, be 
thine! 
Thy own Urania speeds through realms 
of light 
Thy lordly course! 
the Nine, 
Clio fer thee unfolds heroic views ; 
For thee Thalia wreathes her pastoral 
shrine. 
And, hark!—the sorrows of a sister- 
muse 
Sigh with thy sighs, and tremble in 
thy tear! 
I, too, my friend !—I, 
child,— 
More—more than one, to love and 
duty dear ! 
But, doom’d to droop along life’s dark- 
ling wild, 
Lhave no lute of power my spirit to 
cheer ! 
If there yet linger some faint lullabies — 
Ah! not to soothe my heart, each qui- 
vering cadence dies!” 


But, loved by all 


too—have lost a 


Open this unpretending work where 
we may, we find metal most attractive. 
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The quiet easy air with which Mr. 
Polwhele imparts his literary con- 
fidences,—the playful spirit gladdening 
every page, and evidently springing 
from the only genuine source of cheer- 
fulness—the “ well of feelings unde- 
filed,” —the deep sense of religion i in 
the clergyman, and of hearty con- 
servatism in the patriot,— altogether 
present to us the character of a “ fine 
old English gentleman,” under an as- 
pect truly delightful. With this brief 
comment we shall at once set about 
quoting from the Truro Septuagenarian. 
Our first extract is interesting to that 
large and loyal class of the readers of 
Rroixna—the youth of England. 
They will, perhaps, at first, think the 
passage much like a sermon. When 
we have quoted it, we shall press 
Moore into our service, for the pur- 
pose of presenting the same truth in 
the more fascinating form of a song. 
One of Polwhele’s relatives thus ad- 
monishes him, at the outset of his ca- 
reer :— 


* T will beg leave to add a word or 
two, now, sir, upon another subject. 
Hitherto, 1 think, cousin, I have not 
heard that you have thought much about 
the manner of spending your time after 
you leave the University ; and it may be 
time enough for you, for aught I know, 
to think ubout that a year or two hence. 
To some profession or other, though, | 
could wish and would advise you to attach 
yourself, and never to give up that dis. 
position to apply yourself, that at present 
I have the pleasure of complimenting 
you upon possessing. In the earlier 
parts of life, from matriculation at the 
university to, perhaps, the age of three 
or four and twenty, young gentlemen 
spend their time in dissipation ; they 
seldom want occupation ; and, perhaps, 
till that age they (as the poet says of the 
labouring man) ‘ know not the weari- 
someness of leisure,’ but soon afterwards 
it breaks uponthem ; and without a good 
deel of irksomeness, more than they 
would be subject to in attaining a mas- 
tery in some science, which would pro- 
duce affluence to themselves, and ad- 
vantage and assistance to their friends 
and acquaintance, they are unable to 
pass away theirtime. * * . 

“s Probably you may wonder at hear- 
ing me, w ho follow a different kind of 
life, so earnestly recommending an active 
one ; it is, perhaps, that I know the in- 
convenience and uselessness of the 
former. But another reason is, the loss 
of that friend I mentioned before; for, 
being left entirely to myself about your 
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age, without any friendly hand to set me 
right, 1 thought I knew what was right, 
and the worl&s opinion of men and 
things, much better than now I am very 
certain I did. I therefore acted upon a 
false principle, and the consequence has 
been that 1 have frequently repented the 
step I took ; and the consequence would 
have been, had not retirement been con- 
genial to my nature, that I should have 
been unhappy. I would therefore advise 
all persons, be their fortune what it may, 
unless they happen to be in the first class 
of men (from which both you and myself 
are far removed), to be bred up to, and 
to practise, some profession or calling ; 
it is the most likely method to obtain 
both ease and profit, and probably it is 
what is required of us. This, at least, is 
my present way of thinking, and there- 

fore I communicate it to you,— being 
very fuithfully yours, 

** Epw. Coitiys.’ 


Ilow sadly Coleridge latterly la- 
mented having disregarded these whole- 
some truths in early life is well known. 
And what man’s youth was more pro- 
digal than his, not in promise merely, 
but in actually abounding fruits? Yet 
he lived to make the bitter discovery, 
that “ cloudland gorgeous land” is 
practically a barren region, and to utter 
the still more bitter lament, that 


“Work without hope draws nectar in 
a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 


It was not mental indolence, but the 
want of mental discipline, and of the 
habit of self-reliance which that disci- 
pline generates, that left Coleridge list- 
less, objectless, and, in the midst of a 
busy and selfish world, lamenting the 
want of sympathy for which he tells us 
“alone did his heart crave.” Of this 
it is difficult to convince an ardent 
youth, who is as much disposed to 
“whisk the stars from out the spheres” 
as Byron’s self-willed beauty could be ; 
but his is not the time of life best 
suited to forming a sound opinion on 
the subject. To give our promised 
lines from Moore, we may, with a very 
slight alteration, transform his muse 
into a moralist, thus, — 


“In the morning of life, when its cares 
are unknown, 
And its pleasures in all their new lus- 
tre begin, 
When we live in a bright-beaming world 
of our own, 
And the light that surrounds us is all 
from within,— 
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O it is not, believe me, in that happy 
time 
We can judge as in hours of less trans- 
port we may :— 
Of our smiles, of our hopes, ‘tis the gay 
sunny prime ; 
But the judgment is truest when these 
fade away. 


When we have seen the first glory of 
youth pass us by, 
Like a leaf on the stream that will 
never return,— 
When our cup, which of late with joy 
sparkled so high, 
First tastes of the other 
flowing urn, 
Then, then is the moment when —— 


the dark. 


” 


But we have not the conscience to 
* commit flirtation with the muse of 
Moore” any further. Suffice it to say 
that, at the last-mentioned period, any 
reasonable man who has embraced a 
profession will be grateful to his stars 
that he has done so; and he who has 
not, will agree with Coleridge, and with 
Mr. Polwhele’s cousin, Edward Col- 
lins, that more’s the pity. 

Walcot, Hannah More, Archdeacon 
Nares, Cobbett, Lord de Dunstanville, 
and clergymen without number, main- 
tain a correspondence, lively and 
learned, with Mr. Polwhele. Hannah 
More is good humouredly quizzed. 


‘* She was honoured by the poet 
Mason with some songs for her Cheap 
Repository ; but her puritanism rejected 
the greater part of them. She reminds 
us of her own Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy. We have here the fanatic 
Newton’s lengthsome letters ; there the 
witty W alpole’ s, light and gay! To 
each she turns with sweet complacency !” 


It is in truth a high joke to find the 
“ dear saint Hannah,” as Ilorace Wal- 
pole called her, rejecting songs as part 
of profane literature, while she herself 
was devoted to the perpetration of 
plays, under the guidance of David 
Garrick! Mr. Polwhele slyly says,— 

“She laments over Lord Orford as a 
lost soul. Law’s Serious Call, which she 
made him promise to read, should have 
impelled her to burn all her theatrical 
poetry.” 


The following, with reference to 
llannah’s slave-trade poem, is capital : 
““« My wife,’ said Bishop Horne,” 

‘ having consulted Mr. Onslow (who 
was a native of one of our West India 
Islands), came home quite comforted, 
with a hope that matters might not be 
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quite so bad ; and in the afternoon put 
, 7 : ° 9 
into her tea the usual quantity of sugar. 


Our author thinks Hannah not quite 
so irreproachable a person as she seems 
to have thought herself. Ile says, 
“ There is a levity in some lines, speak- 
ing of a dead pig, unbecoming Han- 
nah More — 


* Death was to him no awful sentence — 
No need for sorrow or repentance’— 


not long before her own death.” But, 
if but a so-so sort ofa saint, the fol- 
lowing proves her to have been a true 
woman :— 


** II, More is ‘ scandalised at the con- 
duct of Mrs. Macaulay,’ because H. 
More could bear no rival near the throne. 

**T more than once heard H. More 
speak of Mrs. Macaulay in a language 
that betrayed her envy. The vast su- 
periority of Mrs. Macaulay she could 
not but feel: and in the expression of 
that feeling her eyes often sparkled with 
* resentful fire.’ ” 


It is clear that Hannah had “ no no- 
tion of some folks pretending to be as 
clever as other folks.” But we can for- 
give her a thousand little jealousies, 
bridlings, and tantrums, for the follow- 
ing bit of good truth, uttered by her, 
and attested by Mr. Polwhele, himself 
a husband, and the father of daughters : 

“« There is, perhaps, no animal so 
much indebted to subordination for its 
good behaviour, as unstable, capricious 
woman.’ I, More is right.” 


Mr. Polwhele’s own grandmother 
was a character of another sort from 
Iiannah, and evidently 


“« A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


A learned lady she could not tole. 
rate. ‘ One tongue for a woman in con- 
science is enough!’ What would she 
have said to our Blues of the present 
day ! 

“‘ Confined for years to her hed. 
chamber, she there told her tales, and 
repeated her adages, and drank her sage 
and ale, to the last, in the sunshine of 
perpetual cheerfulness.” 


Here would have Leen no sparkling of 
eyes with revengeful fire, had the clever 
Mrs. Macaulay looked in. A laugh- 
ing welcome, a hearty gossip, and 
glass of sage and ale, would have 
greeted the visitant. It is natural that 
the grandson of so sensible and cheer- 
ful a lady should uplift his voice 
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against the tea-totallers, and their tem- 
perance societies. On this subject, ou 
reverend author has written a letter, in 
which he advocates the natural con- 
nexion between our bodies and spirits 
with remarkable eloquence and power 
of reasoning. 


** Letter from R. P. to J. M. 


“* My dear Friend, 1833, 

** Tam sure I need not suggest to you, 
that the true erd of all amusements is to 
afford the necessary renovation to the 
body and spirits. 

“ How far in abridging our amuse- 
ments we are bound to sacrifice to ig- 
norance, is a point which will never be 
determined. ‘The most rigid have some 
pleasure in reserve: those who profess 
the contrary are hypocrites. Strict as 
they appear in the eye of the world, they 
generally indulge in some secret vice. 

“* We find children presume to censure 
a parent at cards, or an assembly, or it 
play. But have they no ‘ secret fault s, 
which it behoves them to pray ardently 
to ‘ be cleansed from ?’ to say nothing of 
that damning sin,—the arrogance w hich 
takes to task a father or a mother whom 
they ought to honour! 

** Secrecy, however, is not the order 
of the day: they who speak against a 
few harmless diversions have no sort of 
objection to convivial meetings, pro- 
tracted far beyond the hour of midnight, 
—nay, to the sun-rising? The saints 
live in luxury, and, amidst their ‘ creature 
comforts,’ rail at all who sanction not 
their ‘'emperance Societies. 

‘«* There may be some who, deeply 
impressed with the actual evils arising 
from the abuse of spirits, have been al- 
most deluded by the confident mendacity 
of the Temperance Society impostors 
into supposing them absolutely injurious 
in their own nature, and in all cases, 
These gin-shop exterminators have, in 
fact, put forward the distinct proposition 
that— 

‘*«* Ardent spirits are absolutely poi- 
sonous to the human constitution ; that 
in no case whatever are they necessary, 
or even useful, to persons in health ; 
that they are always in every case, and 
to the smallest extent, deleterious, per- 
nicious, or destructive, according to the 
proportions in which they may be taken 
into the system.’ : 

“* And for this statement they profess 
to have ‘ high medical authority ! !" No 
doubt it is more profitable to the medical 
man to dispense aromatic spirit of am- 
monia, and expensive compound tinc- 
ture, than to send a patient away for 
three-halfpenny worth of gin ; and it is 
always unfortunate when extreme ig- 
norance or folly, and self-interest, may 
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lead to the same result. In such cases, 
it is safer not to attempt any discrimina- 
tion of the motives from which the 
opinion or conduct may have sprung, 
but to meet the question fairly upon its 
merits. Now I defy any man of ordinary 
opportunity or talent for observation, in 
or out of the medical profession, to deny 
that, among the most ordinary causes of 
dyspe psia—that Protean malady to which 
more misery is fairly attribut: able than to 
any other cause — are exposure, fi itigue, 
and coarse food, 

** * Debility of stomach may arise from 
mental occupation, the excessive use of 


exciting drugs, or diet, or any other 
cause of nervous exhaustion; but the 


causes most frequently operating on the 
industrious labourer are those we first 
specified. Such a man, after a day of 
toil, exposed to every ungenial atmos- 
pheric influence, returns to a scanty 
meal of coarse and ill-dressed food. At 
its conclusion he is oppressed with the 
uneasy sensations arising from imperfect 
assimilation, and is w veakened rather 
than strengthened by food to which his 
stomach was not in condition to do j jus- 
tice. This is no extraordinary case of 
rare occurrence, requiring the interposi- 
tion of medical advice, though it is likely 
soon to assume a form equally expensive 
to the parish and wretched to the sufferer, 
if he should eeniny come within 
the reach of a_ sleek, sherry-drinking 
president of a Temper rance Soc iety. Ex- 
perience or judicious advice soon teaches 
him that a glass of gin with his food 
supplies him at the cheapest rate with 
an effectual remedy. It restores tone to 
the stomach, and enables it to extract 
wholesome nutriment from the food 
which would otherwise have carried with 
it the certain seeds of disease. 

“* Tabhor the base hypocrisy, the un- 
hounded mendacity, the flagitious self- 
interest, of a large proportion of the gentry 
who figure most prominently among the 
apostles of Temperance Societies.’ 

* To speak from my own experience, 
lam acquainted with several who have 
entered into the ‘ ‘Temperance compact,’ 
if | may so express myself; but who are 
not better than their unpretending neigh. 
bours, and who do in fact those things i in 
secret of which we should be ashamed to 
speak. I knew one or two, who had im- 
posed upon themselves a task which was 
So grievous, that after a little while they 
broke their chains, and danced about, ex- 
ulting in their liberty, or rather in their 
beastly licentiousness. I knew one man 
in particular, who vowed a vow never 
more to drink strong drink, and ratified 
it by the usual ceremonies in a Tem- 
perance Society. He had been accus- 
tomed, on his way from bis farm to a 
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market-town, to drink a glass of brandy 
or rum at every turnpike and every ale- 
house, going und returning. So many 
drams must have produced a striking 
effect. From their due operation on his 
pericranium, he was wont, if he could, to 
knock down every one he met, and was 
often indicted for assault and battery. 
Ile was now, however, anew man. For 
about a month, I believe, he kept his vow. 
But starting aside all at once, he made 
up effectually for lost time, and drank 
iwo gli isses instead of one, at ever y turn. 
pike and every alehouse from his farm to 
the market town, going and returning, till 
at length he was “found dead ina ditch.” 


This last anecdote is the old story of 
giving resolution atreat. With reference 
to the question of innocent relaxation, 
we entirely agree with Mr. Polwhele in 
his admiration of the letter written by 
a brother clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Toplady. We have not room to copy 
it entire; but the twelve paragraphs 
which we extract ouglit not to be 
passed over. 


*©4, Ido not think that honest Mar. 
tin Luther committed sin, by playing at 
backgammon for an hour or two after 
dinne ‘r, in order, by unbending his 
mind, ‘ to promote digestion.’ 

«© 9, I cannot blame the holy martyr, 
Bishop Ridley, for frequently playing at 
tennis before he became a prelate, nor for 
playing at the more serious game of 
chess twice a day after he was made a 
bishop. F 

‘© 2, As little do I find fault with ano- 
ther of our most exemplary martyrs, the 
learned and devout Mr. Archdeacon 
Philpot ; who has left it on record, as a 
brand on the Pelagians of that age, that 
‘ they looked on honeste pastyme as a 
synne ;” and had the impudence to call 
him an Antinomian, and a loose moralist, 
because he now and then relaxed his 
bow with ‘huntinge, shootinge, bow. 
lynge, and such ly ke,’ 

“4. Nor can 1 set down pious Bishop 
Latimer for an enemy to holiness of life, 
on account of his saying that hunting is 
a good exercise for men ‘of rank, and that 
shooting i is as lawful an amusement for 
persons of inferior class. 

“5. I have not a whit the worse opi- 
nion of the eminent and profound Mr. 
Thomas Gataker, for the treatise which 
he professedly wrote, to prove the law- 
fulness of card- playing under due re- 
strictions and limitations. 

“6. 1 think good Bishop Beveridge 
was quite innocent in amusing himself 
with his violin. 

“7, The seraphic Mr. Hervey is, in 
my idea, entitled to no manner of censure 
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for allowing the devout father of ‘ Miss 
Mitissa and Miss Serena’ to attend his 
daughter, ‘ once or twice, to the theatrical 
entertainments and public diversions :’ 
nor vet for allowing him to let the said 
Misses ‘ learn to dance, in order to ac- 
quire a genteel air and a graceful de- 
meanour. 

«8. 1 cannot unsaint St. Chrysostom, 
for admiring the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes to such a degree as to read them 
perpetually, and even to lay them under 
his pillow when he sle »pt. 

‘© 9, I do not think it criminal in that 
great, aud good, and useful man, Mr. 
Madan, to indulge himself in horse. 
racing, and in hunting, fishing, and 
shooting. Ile himselfmakes no secret of 
all this, else 1 would entirely have 
omitted to mention it. Now, I am not 
attached to any of these sports. Not to 
the first, for 1 utterly dislike it. Nor to 
the second, because I am rather a timid 
rider. Nor to the third, because I have 
neither time nor patience enough. Nor 
to the fourth, for I never fired a gun in 
my life. But shall I, like those in Hu- 
dibras, and like too many censorious 
professors now, 


*‘ Compound for things I am inclin’d to, 
By blaming what I have no mind to?” 


God forbid! Let every man judge for 
himself, and stand or fall to his own 
Master above. 

* 40. Archbishop Williams required 
but two hours’ sleep in the twenty-four, 
On the other hand, Bishop Ken seems to 
have required twelve,—for he says, 


‘ Dull sleep of sense me to deprive ! 
T am but half my time alive !’ 


Would it not be very absurd, were we, 
for that reason, to pronounce Williams 
an holier man than Ken? 


“41. Shall I question the piety of 


good old Mr. Moses Brown, because he 
finds a pleasure in angling for trouts and 
eels? He shewed me, when I was last 
in London, some sheets of the new edi- 
tion (since published) of his Eclogues on 
Fishing. He is fond of that recreation 
himself, and as fond of instructing others 
in it. Is he therefore ungodly? Or, 
permit me to ask, is there half so much 
loss of time at a pool of quadrille as an 
angler’s hook and line are attended with ? 
I must add— Which has least cruelty in 
it?’ The depriving real fishes of life by 
the most excruciating torture, or the play- 
ing for fishes made of ivory or mother- 
of-pearl ? 

“42, I will not sit in judgment on my 
dear friends Mr. and Mrs. F, for having 
their amiable daughter, the fair inquisi- 
tive, taught to play on the harpsichord, 
to dance, &c. &c. &c. Nor am I angry 
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with the fair inquisitive herself, for being 
one of the most elegant and accomplished 
females that ever were entitled to that 
character,” 


There is a very amusing letter on 
autographs, addressed by Mr. Pol- 
whele to Davies Gilbert. The re- 
verend gentleman is a believer in the 
unerring indications of character trace- 
able in what is called the hand- 
writing. We ourselves have something 
to say on this subject; but at present 
we shall make way for the superior ex- 
perience of Mr. Polwhele. He says,— 


* The sexual, national, and professional 
distinctions may be perceived, T think, 
at a glance. 

“4. For the sex, he who ‘ runs may 
read.’ 

«The feminine, as contradistinguished 
from the masculine hands, have less 
strength, firmness, or boldness. ‘They 
have comparatively a delicacy —a grace. 
fulness in the formation of the letters. 
The words, or rather sentences, have 
not the spaces between them so regular, 
and the stops or points so accurate, in 
ladies as in gentlemen of education. 

“ Tt has been said, ‘ We can discover 
in the similarity of the handwriting of 
females, that they have no individual 
character at all,—most women have no 
characters at all. 

** But, without a question, some are 
very sprightly, others quite the contrary ; 
and there are many intermediate steps 
between gaiety and sedateness, 

“It was remarked by a_ sensible 
writer,—‘ Lord C. pretended that he 
could guess at the characters of ladies 
from their hand-writing. I think you 
may guess from their dancing. At any 

rate, when you already know them, you 
may trace some resemblance between 
their style of dancing and thinking.’ 

‘* In my autographs, it is very evident 
that their hands lean light on the paper in 
general ; but in many there is a flip- 
pancy, in some a volatility, as if their 
pens flew over the paper quick as thought, 
Now a remarkable grave or serious young 
lady was hardly ever detected in flipy- 
pancy or flying. 

“ Mrs. Macaulay’ s pen is deliberate, 
intellectual ; Miss Seward’s has intelli- 
gence — much imaginative power, un- 
steadiness, perplexity, affectation ; Han- 
nah More's, genius—not flashing, but 
moderated by clear good sense, and sus 
tained by religiousness ; Mrs. Bray’s, 
sparkling sense, creative fancy, and sen- 
sibility and cordiality of heart. Lady 
Burrell’s is a firm masculine hand, indi- 

cative of a masculive understanding. 
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Mrs. Laroche, of Great Fulford, wrote 
slowly and correctly, labouring to make 
out her family pedigree. Miss Porter's 
(the novelist) is the careless hand ofa 
ready writer. That of Olivia Serres was 
flighty as herself.” 


So much for the sexual distinctions. 
We avoid entering on this branch of the 
subject; and have simply to observe, 
that Mr. Polwhele can hardly be cor- 
rect in stating that Miss Porter's is a 
“careless hand,”’—that lady having 
most sedulously kept it gloved against 
the pressure of mankind. 

Passing over the “ national dis- 
criminations” as undisputed (accord- 
ing to Mr. Polwhele), we come to 
official or professional distinctions,— 
such as those of booksellers, printers, 
physicians, lawyers, officers, and par- 
sons. 


“To open my volume of esquires, 
rural or literary. Among the country 
gentlemen we may often see the fox- 
hunter distinguished from the mere plod- 
ding agriculturist, by strokes unequal 
and wild —just answering to the tally- 
hos of the chase; whilst the unpolished 
occupier of the farm betrays his dull in- 
tellect by the sluggishness of his pen : 
his character is legible enough in the 
drawling, snail-paced syllables and sen- 
tences of many letters before me. But 
what a vast difference there is between 
these rusticated folks and the esquires of 
cultivated minds, to be traced from the 
classical se holar to the poet or historian, 
orantiquary! ‘To be sure, 
the late Mr. ‘Taylor of Denbury had its 
ups and downs not the most beautiful. 
But he had literature and taste enough 
to avoid the pot-crooks of the rural 
gentry. In mounting up to men of a 
determined literary character, the esquires 
of philology and science step forwards to 
puzzle and perplex me. Perhaps ] may 
be wrong in my classification, as guided 
by title» or station, accidental or equi. 
vocal. But hesitating in this matter, | 
thought the contrast of the Yahoo with 
the squire of higher consideration might 
not be unamusing. 

“In philology, I have selected, from a 
great mass, the letters of Gibbon, Pen- 
nant, Stackhouse, Gifford. Gibbon’s is 
the hand of lettered priggishness ; Pen- 
nant’s the hand — undecipherable almost 
— of one long habituated to look through 
nature from his independent self, and to 
set down quickly his original observa- 
tions, 

“ Stackhouse’s and Gifford's are the 
hands of men of sound learning and 
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classical acquirements of very great ex- 
tent. Stackhouse combining ‘phenol 
with science ; Gifford, in criticism, keen, 
yet candid : ‘yet his is a hurried style of 
writing, raising in us a suspicion that 
he was not a man of a very tranquil 
mind, 

“ The antiquary, Browne Willis (like 
Archdeacon Hole), had a hand well nigh 
as obscure or unintelligible as the hiero- 
glyphics of the Py ramids. His continual 
employment in noting (fast, I suppose, 
as his pen would go) an infinitude of 
minutiz will account for it. But this 
seems to open to us his character. He 
was ever busy about trifles, unequal to 
any thing great in literature; which 
suggests to me at this moment the same 
incompetency and appetite for trifles in 
Walker, my Cornish predecessor in pa- 
rochial history. 

“ Of Gough, as a topographer, I never 
entertained an aaleal opinion. His hand 
shews his high conceit of himself: it 
shews that he looked down with disdain 
on his antiquarian brethren. 

“OF Davies Gilbert, I would have 
suppressed myself, could I not have said, 
with an assurance of being credited, that 
his hand discovers all the perfections that 
were ever concentrated in the philologist 
and philosopher. 

*« | would not insinuate that syllables 
in long succession, falling invariably into 
straight lines, so as to lose the feature of 
almost every letter, are abstractedly the 
indications of science ; I would not insi- 
nuate that the Greek character, most 
elegantly written, is of itself a proof of 
classic knowledge or of taste ; yet from 
my intimate acquaintance with Mr. Gil- 
bert’s hand, at first, I may call it per- 
spicuous, and equable from the first to 
the last; I desery in every curve the 
adept in logarithms ; and in the transi- 
tions from the plain to a less readable 
character, the acuteness, the elegance, 
the quickness, and the correctness of a 
man of the highest classical attainments. 
lis Greek character is uncommonly dis- 
tinct and fine ; which, by the by, reminds 
me of Porson, who, atter the paralysis 
had seized his tongue, could scarcely 
utter a word of E nglish, though almost 
in his last moments he could ‘articulate 
Greek ore rotundo, 

“We read equanimity of disposition 
in the quiet precision and uniformity of 
the hand-writing. This is not Sir John 
de la Pole’s —this is not Sir G. Yonge’s. 
Sir William Lemon’s is fair, fiowing, 
placid; where we may read genuine 
philanthropy, and cheerfulness without 
levity. Sir John St. Aubyn is courteous 
and ‘kind, scrupulously attentive to all 
his promises of patronage, and beneficent 
without limitaiion, 
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“‘In Sir Walter Scott’s, we had a man 
of elevated and extensive views, and an 
apprehension of men and things, like 
lightning, rapid and brilliant, yet, like 
the sun, radiant in glory ; and we had 
classical and popular attainments be »youd 
all vulgar acquisition, and judgment and 
taste to correct un exuberant imagination. 

** The late Lord Courtenay’s was a very 
pleasing hand, free, and not inelegant. 

« Dunning’s( Lord Ashburton’s) pretty, 
neat hand, was formed, I conceive, to 
hoodwink his profession. Indeed, he 
should not have peeped out here among 
our unprofessional men. There is some- 
thing affected in his hand. ‘Tranquil and 
composed, at a glance it shews, on further 
examination, a symptom of disquictude. 
Lord Colchester's, a fine flowing hand. 
Lord Eldon’s, a beautifully clear hand, 
indicating aclear head. Lord Mulgrave’s, 
neat, not straight in lines. Lord Mel- 
ville’s, not elegant. Lord Lyndhurst'’s, 
rather professional ; ; and so is Lord Sid. 
mouth’s. Lord Grenville’s, cramped by 
infirmity. Lord Barrington’s, ill-formed, 
careless. Lord De Dunstanville’s, almost 
illegible, from habitual dispatch, as if to 
save time—<doing good unremittingly, 
perseveringly ; and here we have in 
every letter— | had almost said in every 
svllable, eve ry word, every period — 
talents, and spirit, and bencvolence.” 


Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head 
was nothing to this ! 

We here copy a letter containing 
two amusing compositions. The wi- 
dower is coarse, though vigorous. But 
the virtuous indignation of Miss Lugg, 
at the disloyalty to her lovely sex, 
pleases us greatly. What the lady 
wants in force, she supplies in fury, as 
generally happens when the dear crea- 
tures are what they call “ beside them- 
selves,” 


“ R, P. to Canon Batrye. 


** Tuesday, March 3, 1812. 

«This day James Stephens, or Duffin, 
a famous Methodist preacher (see Anec- 
dotes of Methodism), was buried at Castle- 
hill, Truro, as a felo-de-se. He had 
drowned himself to avoid an apprehend. 
ing warrant issued against him on a 
very serious charge. 

“ This man lived to an advanced age, 
He was once married. His wife was 
buried in the west of Cornwall: and the 
following epitaph, written by himself, 
was engraved on her tombstone, but 
afterwards removed by the minister : 


‘Woman! thou worst of all church- 
plagues, farewell! 
Bad at the best, and at the worst a hell! 
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Thou apple-eating traitress, that began 

The wrath of Heaven, the misery dire of 
man ! 

Thou slip of wormwood, bitter leaf of life ! 

Blest be the hour that rid me of a wife! 

If ever woman is again my guest, 

All hell shall say Amen, and Satan be 
the priest !’ 


Auswer by Miss Lugg of Penryn (of 
Diarian memory ) : 


‘ Ask of thy prince, thou vilest wretch on 
earth ! 
What demon claim'd thee on thy day of 
birth, 
Supplied thy cravings, nursed thee by his 
power, 
And acts thy guardian to the present 
hour ; 
Taught thee to hate the sex thou should'st 
~ adore, 
And blast the fame of her who is no more ; 
Whose works how gocd, how virtuous, 
all can tell, 
Though fortune link’d her to an imp of 
hell,’ 
* Yours, Kc. “RP 
The correspondence between Mr. 
Polwhele and Cobbett will be read 
with pleasure. ‘The open-hearted 
egotism (if we may use the term) 
of Cobbett is always rather amusing 
than repulsive. There is nothing else 
of the kind to be met with, as far as 
we know. Le can scarcely be called 
vain. In him there is no wish to be 
thought this, that, or the other; buta 
decided, downright certainty, that he is 
the most extraordinary man that ever 
lived. Ile cares nothing as to whe- 
ther you believe this or not —he knows 
it ; or, what is practically the same, is 
unshakeably convinced of it. 


“R. P. to W. Covzetr, Esq. M.P. 


** Polwhele House, June 26, 1834. 

“ My dear Sir,—You may be surprised 
at receiving a letter from a correspondent 
of former years; a letter as from the 
dead to the living : and, possibly, you 
may deem it an unpardonable { familiarity 
in my humble self to you, exalted as a 
senator so far above me. ‘The fact is, 
that uniformly admiring your talents and 
abilities so powerful, and now delighted 
with your political sentiments and con- 
duct, so disinterested and so nobly pa- 
triotic, 1 cannot suppress my poor little 
tribute ofapplause, howevercontemptible. 

** Notwithstanding some apparent de- 
viations from what I think the standard 
of political truth, I have ever maintained 
among my friends—all of us of the old 
school—that Cobbett would one day 
arise, ‘like a giant refreshed with wine’ 
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—a mighty instrument in the hand of God 
for the salvation of his country. 

“ Excuse, my dear sir, these hasty 
lines from a plusquam septuagenary, 
who, from the days of our lamented 
friend Gifford to the present moment, 
has stood fast, amidst all the fluctuations 
of the times, a resolute Antijacobin. 

** Truly yours, “R. P. 

. In the recollection of the past, 
I cannot but remember with gratitude 
your presenting me with a little volume 
of my own poems, which you had re- 
printed in America. You left me, and 
went to the great city, where, soon after, 
you almost died a martyr in the cause 
of aristocracy ; all your windows were 
smashed about your ears, and you nar- 
rowly escaped with your life. Yet, at 
once, you turned against us — starting 
aside like a broken bow !” 


“ W 


“ PLS 


- Cosnett to R. P. 


“ Normandy Farm, Surrey, 
i4th July, 1834. 

* Dear Sir,—I was very much pleased, 
and not less surprised, at receiving a 
letter, with your name at the bottom of 
it. Good God! what have I seen, and 
what have 1 done, since I had the plea. 
sure of seeing you! IJ am the completest 
instance that ever was known of the effects 
of diligence, sobriety, and fortitude. Ah, 
my dear sir, if you had seen what I saw, 
when I came to FE. ngland, and had been 
placed in the circumstances in which I 
was placed, you would have acted pre- 
cisely as I acted. . . ™ . 
You would have discerned, as I did very 
quickly, that to uphold Pitt and his fol. 
lowers was to assist in involving the na- 
tion in an expenditure, and in debts and 
taxes, which must, in the end, enable 
the sons of Mammon to overturn, bit by 
bit, all the ancient institutions of the 
country; or, which appears now to be 
very likely, to produce a state of things, 
in which no man, however great his ta- 
lent and his virtue, would be able to 
suggest measure. calculated to save those 
institutions, ‘his is what you would have 
discerned ; this is what 1 saw, and what 
I foretold from the beginning of my ope- 
rations. This you would have foreseen 
also; and, foreseeing it, you would have 
acted as 1 did. 

“JT am duly sensible of the 
value of your good opinion; I am very 
proud of it; you are the man you always 
were ; and all the difference between you 
aud me is, that 1 know these deceivers, 
and you do not, I hope that your health 
will long continue ; and that all your fa- 
mily are well and happy ; and I remain, 
with m: ny thanks for your kind letter, 

‘“« Your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
“ Woy. Consett.” 


great 


The Rev. R. Polwhele. 









At the present moment, the follow- 
ing argument in defence of the Church 
of England cannot be too widely dis- 
seminated. 


** Mr, Cobbett has not been so incon- 
sistent, as it may appear on a superficial 
view of his character. From 181. to the 
day of his death, he did all he could in 
support of the farming interest and the 
interest of the church. The great 
ground of defence,’ says he, ‘ of the 
Church of England is this, that it is the 
poor man’s church ; that it provides reli- 
gious teaching, free of expense, to him 
who has no re: val property in the country ; 
that it provides a place of worship and 
administration of all rites and ceremonies 
for him as well as for the rich man ; that 
he has as much right to his seat in the 
church, and the performance of all its 
services, as the ’squire, lord, or the king 
himself has ; that the rich, having the 
lands and houses distributed amongst 
them, have been obliged to leave re- 
served to the poor man this his share of 
the country in which he was born, and 
which he is bound to defend against all 
enemies ; that to take this church from 
him, and to tell him to go and hire and 
pay a minister, would be a breach of the 
social compact with him ; that this church 
is one of the undoubted rights of the poor 
man ; and that therefore the government 
is bound to uphold it. ‘This is the great 
argument in defence of the Church of 
England, and, indeed, the only argument 
upon which any church establishment can 
be defended,’”’ 


We had marked several poems in 
the third volume for extract— but we 
must break off. Yet not before enrich- 
ing our pages with a letter addressed 
to Mr. Polwhele by one of his vener- 
able brethren. Speaking of such epistles, 
the reverend reminiscent asks, Who 
can read tiem without feeling wiser 
and better?) We answer, No one! 


“ Rev. J. Trist toh. P. 


** Veryan, March 11, 1828. 

* My dear Frie »nd,—By the goodness 
of God, I am trav elling just ouward in 
my seventy-third year; and looking 
backward, can find very few of my 
quondam associates and contemporaries 
left. ‘This, with the having received my 
portion of life, renders me indifferent as 
to those social habits I formerly indulged 
in, so that now I confine my rides and 
movements precisely to the limits of my 
parish. It is true that I never enjoyed 
better health or better spirits, and even 
strength enough, I believe, to ride to 
Newlyn, and perhaps back again ; but 
nothing but the visage of an old friend 
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could challenge such an exertion. I even 
continue my church duties—that is as 
far us the desk goes ; my delight being 
in our sublime ‘liturgy. My pulpit 1 
resign to my son. 

“You are progressing towards the 
most enviable of all states on this side 
the grave, the allotted standard of man’s 
age, “three score and ten, provided it he 
tolerably free from ‘ labour and sorrow. 
I feel myself quite independent of a 
world from which I have retired, but 
which I still enjoy more than ever; and 
could speak and write for ever in praise 
of its beauties and of its comforts ; having 
withdrawn all concern about the material, 
I can the better enjoy 
nature, and the domestic circle supply 
the comforts. 1 have sixteen grand- 
children, and esteem them ‘a gift and 
heritage.’ And the license, or rather 
the courtesy, attributable to three score 
and ten, relieves from all ceremony and 
apology. All this makes me say, that it 
is the most enviable tenure of life to 
which you are progressing ; and God 
grant that you may, im due time, expe- 
rience the reality of my position! Phi- 
losophers and sceptics have neverallowed 
this ; neither could they, for the whole 
basis is 4 yagé, xas % ssonvn sy tw mirreUsi, 
Rom. xv. 10, of which these wiseacres 
know nothing. 

“Our kind regard and best wishes 
await you all. I remain, very faithfully 
yours, * J, Tawr.” 


We now take leave of Mr. Polwhele 
with unfeigned regard, and in terms 
applicable to a “ night not melan- 
choly ” 


“* Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee o’er the past to sigh,* 
A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave ! i” 


That Poland is not rescued from the 
claws of the Russian eagle is no fault 
of the poets of our generation. ‘To say 
nothing of the great Bard of Hope 
himself, who long, long years ago, set 
the teeth of mankind on edge, by de- 
claring that 


‘“« Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell,” 
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and who, in later years, has apostro- 
phised every Polish refugee whose 
name stands recorded on the books of 
that invaluable association in Duke 
Street, St. James’s—to say still less 
(if less than nothing can be said) of 
the lamentations of “Quafly punchovicz 
in this Magazine — lamentations so 
touching, that even the northern fea- 
tures and intonation of his majesty’s 
attorney-general grew tremulous as the 
learned gentleman attempted to read 
the sad record in the Court of King’s 
Bench —to say nothing of all this, 
the Anglo- Polish Harp} has resounded 
with no more efiect than a Jew’s harp 
might have produced in this loyal and 
Christian country. Well may the pro- 
= of the instrument, Jacob Jones, 
Esq. barrister-at-law, exclaim, in the 
language of Thomas Moore, when talk- 
ing blarney to the harp of Erin — 


“ No light of joy hath o’er thee broken, 
But like those harps whose heavenly 
thrill 
Of sorrows dark as thine have spoken, 
Thou hang’st upon the willows still.” 


We fancy we see Jacob Jones taking 
up this plaintive sentiment in familiar 
terms, thus — 


« All round my harp 
I wear the green willow,” Xc. 


And we really sympathise with the 
sorrower. In the first place, 


“We have a passion for the name of 
Jacob, 
For once it was a magic sound to us”— 


why, delicacy to the feelings of the 
whole tribe prevents us from disclosing. 
But when we find the name of Jacob 
associated with that of Jones, our gra- 
tification is complete. ‘The bearer of 
two such names can be no common 
man; in proof of which we quote the 
following poem. We have heard of 
translators of divers degrees of merit, 
but never till now do we remember to 
have met with a poet who set to work 
with the express and avowed inten- 
tion of being translated into another 
language. 


* We have wrested the verse to our own purposes, substituting the words in 


Italics for those of the original, which did not suit us. 


But as the choice was between 


losing half a line and half a dozen lines of Wordsworth, who can blame us? 


t The Anglo-Polish Harp, or Songs for Poland. 


With a Preface. ‘lo which are 


added, Palmyra, and other Poems ; as also Scenes from Longinus. With a Postscript. 
By Jacob Jones, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of * Thoughts on Prison Labour,” 


and various other Works. 


Cornhill ; and all Booksellers, 1836. 


London ; Pickering, Chancery I. ane ; 


Smith and Flder, 
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** 1YMN OF LIBERTY. 


(For translation into the Polish language.) 


We are brothers 
Nobly banded, 
Scorning dangers, 
Single-handed ! 
We were captives 
Sold to slavery ; 
We are freemen 
Through our bravery. 
Chorus. 
Sing, in chorus, through our bravery, 
Down for ever —down with slavery !” 


Nor is the poem on ‘ The Funeral 
of the Right Hon. George Canning ” 
less striking. We were not before 
aware of the fact, that the departed 
statesman had so numerous a progeny. 
Here we are told of the pangs of his 
22d child !—nay, in the second stanza 
quoted, we have one boy lamenting the 
absence of his 23d brother! 


“To see the mute gaze of the matron 
bereaved 
Of him of whose being her own was 
a part; 
And the struggle by which the (22) child's 
pangs are reprieved, 
To ransom from breaking her fond mo- 
ther’s heart. 


To see from his playmates the loved boy 
rush madly, 
For his pareat’s last blessing aghast at 
his bier ; 
And wringing his hands in his helpless- 
ness sadly, 
And crying, ‘ He's dead, and my (23) 


brother not here!” 


The following specimens of accentua- 
tion from the same elegy are original : 


“Draw a veil o’er the last look the young 
orphan fixed, 
Too piteous to paint, in the grave of 
his sire ! 
Oh! recount not the sobs with his sobs 
that were mixéd, 
Their anguish would jar the whole soul 
of the lyre. 


But repeat, to the praise of the mighty 
deceaséd, 
How strangers with strangers, in sym- 
pathy stung, 
Exchang’d their wild looks of distress, 
and released 
The tear from the eye, and the sigh 
from the tongue.” 


Ilow rarely do we meet with a good 
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epigram. Byron gave the palm to 
Rogers in this respect. Our own me- 
mory has not the pleasure of recalling 
any thing like this from Jacob Jones. 


** EPIGRAM 


On a deformed, but most amiable Female, 
of whom ‘a Lady’ spoke unfeelingly, and 
with derision. 

In body—crooked! but, in mind—erect! 

Scoffer! reverse the case—you’ll see your 

own defect!” 3 


We shall conclude our extracts with 
the following sonnet, addressed to our 
friend Jacob by Mr. Warburton. 


*€ POLAND RESTORED: A SONNET. 
Inscribed to Jacob Jones, Esq., Author of 
* Poland is not yet Lost!’ by a Member 
of the Commons’ Louse of Parliament. 
Not bard sublime, alone !—a_ prophet 
true !— 
Thou shalt anon, in euphonistic verse, 
The joys restored of Poland's sons 
rehearse ; 

And wreaths of triumph o’er their path 

bestrew ! 

What! though auspicious gleams-be dim 

and few, 
Amid the blackness of appalling night ; 
Though northern wiutry storms their 
regions blight, 

And, in a death-like trance, their forms 

we view: 

Freedom and glory shall the silence break, 
A patriot-zeal lead on reviving day, 
Agenial spring their winter chase away, 

And to heroic deeds the brave shall wake! 

Poland’s dire fate invokes a glowing song : 

Strike! strike aloud the lyre! the thrill- 

ing tale prolong !” 


Poems by Jolin Moultrie* is an at- 
tractive announcement. If we mis- 
take not, this is one ofa very clever set 
who, in the reign of George IV., or 
some other of our ancient kings, did 
good service, in a magazine published 
by Knight. It was called Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine, and among its 
contributors numbered Macaulay, 
Praed, this identical John Moultrie, 
and other youths of great likelihood, 
who have all, in a greater or less de- 
gree, realised their juvenile promise. 
The volume before us opens with a 
sonnet, having reference to the period 
of which we speak. 


“«« In gravest toils at war with phantasy, 
Nine years, nine mortal years, have 
swiltly past, 


* Poems by John Moultrie. London, William Pickering. 1857. 
vU 
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Since my then youthful muse unfolded 
last 
Her curious treasures to the public eye. 
Since then hath Fancy’s rivulet been dry ; 
And on my brow her chaplet fading fast ; 
But now my ‘ crescent boat’ erects her 
mast, 
And braves once more the doubtful sea 
and sky : 
Fair be her voyage, though she mounts 
no more 
The gaudy streamers of her earlier days, 
Nor, fraught with folly, scuds along the 
shore, 
Her trade vain pleasure, and her fare vain 
praise ; 
But now, with steadier helm, and sail, 
and oar, 
Hler freight of calm and serious thought 
conveys.” 


Then follow poems of various 
“length and strength of arm,’ 


mostly alluding to domestic matters. 
Next we have a goodly cluster of son- 
nets, all of a very complimentary cha- 
racter, except the following, which, as 
a specimen of spluttering animosity, 
we shall transfer to our columns, hop- 
ing that it may warn all literary man- 
kind from the bootless practice of call- 
ing names. 


* To the anonymous Editor of Coleridge's 
Letters and Conversations, 


A gibbering ape that leads an elephant ; 

A dwarf deform’d, the presence heralding 

Of potent wizard, or the Elfin king ; 

Caliban, deigning sage advice to grant 

To mighty Prosper in some hour of 
want; 

Sweet Bully Bottom, 
sing, 

Braying applause to their rich carolling, 

sut feebly typify thy flippant cant, 

Stupid defamer, who for many a year 

With earth’s profoundest teacher wast at 
schvol, 

And, notwithstanding, dost at last ap- 
pear, 

A brainless, heartless, faithless, hopeless 
fool. 

Come, take thy cap and bells, and throne 
thee here, 


while the Fairies 


Conspicuous on the Dunce'’s loftiest 
stool.’’ 
Much more to our taste is the 


following : 
“ To Baptist Nort. 


per our paths, in academic days, 
Lay far apart, though by one Mother bred, 
And with her noblest sons together fed 
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On food which healthiest intellects doth 
raise : 

But, thou, even then, didst walk in Wis- 
dom’s ways 

With steadfast purpose ; while my heart 
and head, 

To loftier aims and aspirations dead, 

Cared but to win a worthless crown of 


bays, 

Which then, with childish fickleness, I 
cast 

Even to the winds; now middle age is 
here, 


And haply all my better days are past 

With small improvement ; while thou, 
year by year, 

Art hiving glory, which for aye shall last, 

When he, whose cross thou bearest, shall 
appear.” 


And though Macaulay is a Whig, 
we shall, during his “ temporary ab- 
sence,” make room for a tribute to his 
merit from his old friend and fellow- 
student : 


‘© To Tuomas Banincton Macautay. 


Well won and glorious trophies have 
been thine, 
Macaulay, since 
stray’d’ 
(As young bards sing) ‘ in Granta’s tran- 
quil shade ;’ 
Now far divided by the ocean brine : 
And thou, already a bright star, dost 
shine 
Among our statesmen ; yet fame hath not 
made 
Thy young simplicity of heart to fade, 
Nor is thy sympathy less warmly mine. 
Therefore I trust that, in no distant time, 
Thy oriental toils and duties o’er, 
Thou shalt revisit this our native clime, 
Strengthen’d in soul through that be- 
reavement sore, 
For which, of late, my gift of plaintive 
rhyme 
Such welcome solace on thy 
pour.” 


we two ‘ together 


grief did 


Confined as is our space, we cannot 
exclude the sonnets to Dr. Chalmers. 


‘* To the Rev. Dr. Cuatmens. 


Well hast thou reason’d, Chalmers, on 
the deep 

And awful mystery of redeeming love, 

With argument profound intent to prove 


How the Omniscient Mind doth ever 
keep 

Protective watch on heaven's empyreal 
steep, 


O’er suns and systems through all space 
that move 

While yet its sleepless eyes minutely 
rove a 
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Through lowliest dwellings in which 

mortals sleep. 

Methinks, great Teacher, of that Mind 
thine own 

Yields a faint emblem, who hast power 
to soar 

On wing seraphic toward the Eternal 
Throne, 

And heaven and hell’s mysterious depths 
explore ; 

Yet on the meanest cot where poor men 
groan 

Deignest thy wisdom’s healing light to 

pour. 

Alas! for those, whose bigot zeal would 

fain 

Compress aud crush, with Procrustean 
force, 

All energies, all spirits fine and coarse, 

All tempers, feelings, habits, heart and 


brain, 

Nation, race, climate, whiie and negro 
stain 

Tat? one changeless and unbending 
course 

Of discipline and form; without re- 
morse 

Devoting church and sect to Satan’s 
chain, 


Chalmers, we do not worship at one 
shrine, 

Albeit, I trust, both children of one Sire ; 

Nor would I wish my altar to be thine, 

Delighting most thy greatness to admire, 

When on our alien church its sunbeams 
shine 

With warm effulgence of congenial fire. 


If aught of pastoral labour, not unblest, 
Since youth's maturer prime I may have 
wroughit ; 

If from the pressure of unquiet thought 

My weary heart and brain have long had 
, rest; 

If from my own emancipated breast 

To world-worn minds comfort hath e’er 

been brought ; 


John Moultrie. 
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Thanks be to thee, from whom my spirit 


sought 

And found repose, by youthful doubts 
opprest : 

Nor thou amidst thy triumphs, and the 
praise 


Which well, from all the churches, thou 
hast won, 

Disdain the puny tribute of these lays ; 

For thou, they say, art Wisdom’s meekest 
son, 

And ever walkest humbly in her ways, 

Giving God thanks for all that thou hast 
done,” 





And now, farewell, thou tuneful Moultrie; 
Strive on for bays, and win a whole tree— 
Making light dinners off hock and poultry, 


That’s advice and encouragement 
worthy of attention from any bard, 
of thirty years and upwards. At all 
events, it’s better than the Byronian 
regimen of tobacco and spirits. 


So ends our “ April Voyage.” We 
cast anchor in Regent’s Bay on the 
30th of April; and, singularly enough, 
on awaking the following morning, we 
found it was May. The crow of Chan- 
ticleer is but a bagpipe drone to the 
silvery sound of laughing delight with 
which we welcomed the springing em- 
brace of Mother Nature, who, to say 
truth, owes us all a lavish display of 
maternal fondness, after the unusual 
howl of March has been permitted to 
bluster over the tearful cheek of April. 
Our readers will respond, “ So be it.” 
But, with that fancy for the last word 
which, as Cassio said of his “ rash 
humour,” our “ mother gave us,” we 
say, “So May it!” With which 
lamentable pun we enter on the cheer- 
ful gravities of the season. 
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Revolutionary Parallels between 1685-9 and 1833-7. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PARALLELS BETWEEN 1685-9 anv 1833-7, 
No. II. 


ATTACK ON UNIVERSITIES. 


COONAN WNH 


» PAPAL JURISDICTION IN IRELAND. 

MINISTERS MISTAKE THE FEELING OF THE COUNTRY. 

PRETEXT OF IMPOSITION ON CONSCIENCE. 

GOVERNMENT “ FAILS TO GAIN SINCERE CONFIDENCE OF THE DISSENTERS.” 
. © PRACTICE OF GARBLING CORPORATIONS.” 


SOME BISHOPS OF 1687 AND 1837. 
CLERGY FORBIDDEN TO PREACH ON CONTROVERTED POINTS. 


¥Y. FORBEARANCE OF THE CHURCH PARTY. 
10. THE NATION “ AT LAST UNDECEIVED.” 


In a preceding chapter we shewed the 
similarity which exists between the 
present times and the reign of James II., 
in the characters of some of the prin- 
cipal persons engaged in the manage- 
ment of public affairs ; we also exhibited 
a striking resemblance in the policy of 
the two administrations at those dif- 
ferent periods, as affects the Church 
and the Dissenters, and likewise in the 
conduct of some of the dissenting bodies 
during these events. In resuming the 
comparison, we shall not fail to observe 
a similar likeness in many other branches 
of public policy. 

1. In 1685, Lord Guilford wrote to 
the Earl of Clarendon, when about to 
assume the Irish government, and said, 
* The Papists say the pope is above 
the king in ecclesiastical matters (and 
what they are the pope will determine.”) 
It was in obedience to such precepts as 
these, that Mr. O'Connell acted in re- 
fusing to present to the house of com- 
mons the petition of Mr. Mulholland. 

The Rev. Mr. Mulholland, a Roman 
Catholic priest, having received most 
harsh and unjust treatment from the 
Rev. Dr. Croly, the Roman Catholic pri- 
mate of lreland, made known his com- 
plaint to Mr. O'Connell. That friend 
to justice, liberty, and independence, 
not only declared his determination to 
have nothing to do with the petition, 
but told the petitioner ‘* that he ought 
rather to submit to any infliction which 
the discipline of his church might im- 
pose, than appeal to the laws of his 
country.” Lord Guilford, in 1686, 
thus proceeded :—“ Papists deny the 
king’s power of pardoning ecclesiastical 
offences, which cuts off a main depen- 
dance on the crown. — (Clarendon 
Correspondence, i. 185.) Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in 1835, admitted, and acted 
up to this doctrine, when he indignantly 
refused to listen to Mr. Mulholland. 


The Duke of Wellington exposed this 
fact on the 8th of June last, when, on 
the presentation of Mr. Mulholland’s 
petition by Lord Lyndhurst, he cen- 
sured ministers for their indifference on 
the occasion, and shewed that “ those 
who were so situated as to be obliged 
to appeal to Rome, to a foreign tri- 
bunal,” were placed in such a state as 
to justify the expression of aliens being 
applied to them. Thus do O’Connell 
and the ministers endeavour to bring 
about the same state of things that were 
tried by King James and the Papists 
in 1685, while he reviles a noble lord 
for exposing his attempt, as Lord 
Keeper Guilford had exposed the mea- 
sures of the Roman Catholics on a 
similar occasion. 

1n1687,‘‘some passionate men amongst 
the Dissenters published virulent in- 
vectives against the Church.”—Rapin, 
ii. 758. Since 1834, when the spo- 
liation clause was adopted, ample illus- 
tration of such “ virulent invectives” 
have appeared in the publications of 
the Dissenters. 

In October 1834, the Voluntary Ma- 
gazine denounced the established clergy 
as “ state-paupers” and “ enemies of 
civil and religious liberty,” paid by the 
“ servants of the devil.” In another 
work, ecclesiastical establishments are 
described as “ the very bane of society,” 
“a method, too, which does more to 
swell the ranks of infidelity than all 
other causes put together; which turns 
the holy religion of Jesus, the religion 
of peace and love, into an object of 
execration ; which opens the lips of the 
blasphemer to curse it as a main cause 
of his miseries ;” in another part, as a 
“ den of thieves.”—( Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishments further considered.) 

Another publication of the Dissenters 
terms the English clergy “ godless and 
careless priests, who pervert the Gospel, 
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and teach nothing good, either by pre- 
cept or example;” and say of the 
Church,—“ If it is our duty to destroy 
the works of the devil, here is a master- 
work of his contrivance close at hand.” 
(Serious Address to Protestant Dis- 
senters, by a Puritan); and, “ Blessed 
be those hands which shall first hurl 
that hoary harlot, Mother Church, 
which is a blast and nuisance upon the 
earth, both black, bloody, and useless, 
to dark perdition, among the friends, 
there to be honouring, and to be 
honoured, by the devil.” —( Cambridge 
Chronicle, April, 1824.) Dr. Ritchie 
denounced the Church of Scotland as 
sprung from hell. 

Such are the expressions of piety, 
charity, meekness, and goodwill of the 
Dissenters of 1837 towards the Church. 
Rapin, writing of 1687, said, “ that if 
some of the Nonconformists, whether 
Presbyterians or others, suffered them- 
selves to be transported by their passion 
intoinsults upon the Church of England, 
they were men ofno note. But,alas! in 
1837, it is more than a parallel; in this 
respect the V oluntaries of the enlightened 
nineteenth century go beyond the fa- 
natics of the seventeenth. The most 
distinguished, the most powerful among 
the Voluntaries of the present day are 
foremost in their abuse of the Church; 
and, moreover, one of the organs of the 
Dissenters, the Eclectic Review, admits, 
that “ pure attachment to dissenting 
principles requires to be kept up, in 
certain minds, by a keen hatred, and, 


now and then, a little round abuse of 


the Church.” 

These are doctrines for the mainte- 
nance of purity of faith and Christian 
devotion, which never occurred to the 
wildest sectarians in the time of James LI. 
Yet these are the expressions of the 
most ardent supporters of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s government. 

2. The present ministers, like James, 
are ** of a sanguine disposition,” as he 
“ mistook the respectful silence with 
which men listened to his reasoning, 
for a sufficient proof of their assent,” so 
have they imagined that the temperance 
of the Conservatives, and the forbear- 
ance of the clergy, were signs of timidity 
and concession ; and, as James mistook 
“the partial acclamations of the Dis- 
senters for the voice of the whole popu- 
lation” (Lincarp, 162), so have they 
mistaken the hasty vociferations of the 
Voluntaries for the expression of the 
public opinion of the nation. 


Ministers Mistake the Feeling of the Country. 
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James “ boasted that he had made 
his subjects an united people, that he 
had changed those whom persecution 
had before rendered the most bitter 
enemies, into firm and interested sup- 
porters of the throne. But in all this 
there was much ofdelusion. Ifhehad 
gained on the one hand, he had lost on 
the other.’— (Lincarp, xiv. 145.) 
And our present rulers, if they have not 
yet, will, ere long, discover that the 
common sense and religious feeling of 
the nation in 1837 are similar to what 
they were in 1687. 

3. In the reign of James II. the his- 
torian of the Puritans says, “ The Dis- 
senters have been a little ashamed of 
their compliance with the declaration 
(of liberty of conscience), and of their 
silence in the Popish controversy during 
this reign.”—(Nerat, 755-768.) We 
are glad to see instances which prove 
that the existence of the same feelings 
among the Dissenters is not confined to 
that period in our history. 

A Dissenting clergyman has ad- 
dressed a letter to the independent 
church and congregation assembling 
in his chapel at Nuneaton, on the 
subject of Church-rates, which will 
deserve our attentive perusal. He 
says, “ when the rate is granted, that it 
is the duty of every Dissenter to submit 
io it. Tle quotes from many passages 
of Scripture, shewing that “ they are 
bound to submit to the laws, and is 
willing that the cause of dissent should 
continue to be an auriliary to the 
Church of England against the powers 
of darkness.” 

When James II., in 1686, published 
his famous declaration of liberty of 
conscience, and suspended the penal 
laws, the boon for which the Noncon- 
formists were so exultingly grateful, 
under the title of liberty of conscience, 
was the abolition of religious tests, and 
the toleration of worship. They, there- 
fore, had had some just cause to com- 
plain of their previous restraint. But, 
happily, the laws impeding the free 
exercise of religion by all sects in these 
realms, have long been repealed ; and 
Dissenters of every class, without dis+ 
tinction, have been admitted to all civil 
as well as religious privileges. 

In 1793, the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land obtained the repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, and the right of the 
elective franchise. Thirty-five years 
later the test acts were repealed in Eng- 
land, and in both countries the Dis- 
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senters were freely admitted to the 
rights of citizens. The more recent act 
of 1829 placed the Roman Catholics on 
a complete civil equality with the Pro- 
testants, while perfect freedom of wor- 
ship is allowed to all sects in both 
countries. What, then, is meant in 
these latter days by the cry which is 
raised for liberty of conscieuce, and 
which is encouraged by the ministers 
of the crown? The political Dissenters 
of England cal! Church-rates an impo- 
sition on conscience. The Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects in England term the 
maintenance of the established religion 
in that country an imposition on con- 
science. The more violent among the 
separatists in the empire declaim against 
every thing that upholds a national 
worship as an imposition on conscience, 
and anxiously struggle for its over- 
throw. 

The Nonconformists in the time of 
James might well call thehinderance to 
the exercise of their religion an imposi- 
tion on conscience; the present Dis- 
senters have no such excuse: they 
have not a shadow of a pretence for 
calling Church-rates an imposition upon 
conscience. The amount of Church- 
rates annually levied amounts to up- 
wards of 500,000/., the contributions 
of the Dissenters are reckoned under 
70,000/. But the amount, in this case, 
as Mr. Hume admitted in that of the 
surplus from the Irish Church, is not of 
so much consequence as the principle 
upon which the excmption is claimed. 
They term Church-raies an imposition 
on conscience, for the purpose of giving 
to their resistance a popular, plausible 
pretext, which has no foundation in 
truth or justice. We must here take 
the liberty of digvessing, for a short 
space, to consider the nature of such a 
claim, and the hazard of admitting it. 

It involves the entire question of the 
establishment of a national church. If 
payment to the external fabric of the 
Church be excused in those who do 
not frequent it, the same plea will be 
equally applicable to the payment of 
tithes or any other dues to the clergy 
who minister therein. 

If we consider for a moment the 
reasonableness of such claims, and the 
consequence of admitting them, we 
find, in the first place, the liability to 
pay assessments to Church purposes, 
is nota personal obligation, but arises 
from the tenure of property. 

From time immemorial the owners 
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and occupiers of houses and lands in 
every parish have been subject to the 
burden of repairing their parish church, 
and supporting the expenses of divine 
worship. Every proprietor in the king- 
dom has succeeded to his possessions, 
whether by purchase or inheritance, 
under that liability. Ilow great would 
be the temptation to hypocrisy, dis- 
honesty, and fraud, if any person, by 
absenting himself from church, or by 
professing to change his religious creed, 
could exonerate his estate from this 
liability ! 

But the question, in its consequences, 
affects the very existence of our Estab- 
lishment. For, if the contributions 
either to the Church or clergy depended 
upon voluntary choice, there could be 
no secure or permanent provision for 
either. — (Heaptam’s Observations, 
&c. p.12.) And we maintain that to- 
leration exists in its most perfect form, 
and affords an universal freedom of 
conscience, where, without let or hin- 
derance, every form of worship is 
tolerated by the state; something not 
comprised in the term is demanded by 
those who insist on the abolition of 
Church-rates. 

4. James “ imagined, that by playing 
one party against another, he should 
easily obtain the victory over both; a 
refined policy (says Hume, p. 256), 
which it much exceeded his capacity 
to conduct. His intention was so ob- 
vious, that it was impossible for him 
ever to gain the sincere confidence of 
the Nonconformists.” 

Our present ministers have made a 
similar attempt, and have as signally 
failed. They have endeavoured to 
please all, and have satisfied none; 
they have disgusted the sincere Pro- 
testant by the encouragement which 
they have given to Popery; they have 
alarmed the moderate by the extrava- 
gance and dangerous tendency of their 
measures; they have outwearied the 
impatient by their long-deferred pro- 
mises; they have lost the confidence 
of all by their abandonment of their 
own principles, by their temporising 
measures, and vaciliating policy. 

A striking instance of this occurred 
during the last session. Ministers pro- 
mised, but failed to bring forward the 
bill for the relief of Church-rates, which 
was eagerly and earnestly demanded by 
the Dissenters, lest the quality of the 
measure should dissatisfy some, and 
thereby cost them the support of one 
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class or other of ihe Dissenters. They, 
therefore, abaadoned that, and brought 
forward another measure, about which 
they cared far less, viz. the Dissenters’ 
Marriage-bili, and, having passed it, 
extolled it as their offering to the Dis- 
senters, and boasted loudly to the pub- 
lic how mech they had done for them, 
thinking that abundance of self-praise 
would, in the minds of the Dissenters, 
compensate for the deficiency of relief; 
and they continue the same policy. 

** It was impossible for James ever 
to gain the sincere confidence or regard 
of the Nonconformists” — (lume’s 
History of England); “ those who en- 
deavoured to mislead them must,” 
as Sir Patrick Hume said, ‘ have 
thought very meanly of the Dissenters, 
if they judged them capable to be so 
easily imposed upon by so inconse- 
quential reasonings ; or else they must 
have thought that they had forgot the 
thread of the question, or never taken 
it up right.” — (Marchmont Papers, 
ili. 93.) 

What measure of sincere confidence 
or regard of the Nonconformists minis- 
ters have gained, may be judged from 
the opinion of the cabinet, expressed by 
Mr. D. W. Harvey in June last. 
Mr. Harvey is certainly one of the most 
talented speakers in the house of com- 
mons, and one of the most influential 
dissenting members in that assembly. 
Ile is one of the acknowledged leaders 
of the Dissenters in England, and of 
the Voluntaries in Scotland. This in- 
fluential Dissenter, whom government 
had done much to conciliate, in June 
last voted against ministers upon the 
Church question, and said, “ the dis- 
persion of the Whigs” would be “a 
blessing to the country.” On the 8th 
July, 1826, Mr. D. W. Ilarvey said, 
speaking of the government, “ their 
entire policy is temporising and timid, 
disheartening to their friends, while it 
inspires their political foes with auda- 
cious courage. A rude and trembling 
hand is doing something to every thing, 
and doing nothing well ; and so matters 
will remain, until firmer and sturdier 
hearts shall strike out a course of go- 
vernment, having for its sole object the 
safety, and happiness, and liberty of 
the people. My friends,” he continues, 
“ be not allured from the path of duty 
by idle declamations against the lords. 
Lhere is a mote in the nation's eye, 
which must be removed before you can 
rightly discover the seat of the disease.” 


Government fails to gain Confidence of Dissenters. 
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Not content with this expression of the 
amount of confidence he placed in 
government, we find that a recent num- 
ber of a newspaper, edited and ma- 
naged by the same republican Dis- 
senter, Mr. Harvey, contains the follow- 
ing account of ministers and their party. 
“ ‘The position of the party, and even 
its existence, isan anomaly. Whoare 
the Whigs! We scarcely know where 
to find them, except in one place, and 
that one place is in the government 
of the country. They are a_ small 
minority of the commons, a smaller 
minority of the lords, and the small- 
est minority of the nation. The 
king is not with them, the Church is 
against them, the Dissenters are held 
to them by the feeble link of failing 
promises, and the Radical reformers 
tolerate them but as a pis-aller to the 
Tories. Amongst the people they are 
worn out. Whiggism would be only 
a matter of history, were it not in the 
possession of the government.” And, 
again, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
O’Connell, he says, “‘ I gave them my 
support until a series of feeble, ill- 
digested, temporising measures, based 
upon no sound principles, and con- 
ceived in the smallest notions of ever- 
varying expediency, satisfied my mind, 
that, whatever might be the pretensions 
of individuals, the government is not 
equal to the emergencies which on 
every side assail it.” 

Surely, after all that ministers have 
said and done, and are daily doing, to 
obtain the goodwill and support of the 
Dissenters, at the expense of digusting 
the rest of the nation; this language, 
on the part of those whom they chiefly 
study to please, must sound ungrateful 
in their ears. 

But we are told that James II., 
‘¢ though aware of the change of public 
opinion, clung the more obstinately to 
his purpose.”"—(Lincanp, xiv. 141.) 
Regardless alike of scorn and contempt, 
the present government continue their 
tortuous yet persevering course, now 
courting the smiles, now trembling at 
the frowns of their once but scarcely 
longer allies, and shrinking from the 
entire burden their masters would im- 
pose upon them. 


« Demittunt auriculas ut inique mentis 
asellus, 
Cum gravius dorso subiit onus.” 


In the vain hope of satisfying the in- 
satiates, they have at length brought 
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out the charter of the London Uni- 
versity, where no religion is to be 
taught,— to make friends of the Dis- 
senters in case parliament be dissolved. 

The artifices of James (the instruc- 
tor, it would appear, of our Radical 
rulers), to secure a majority at the 
elections, were many and various, “ he 
durst not venture to call a parliament 
(Rapin, 760), though he contemplated 
a new one.” In each and all of his 
maneeuvres have our present rulers fol- 
lowed him in every turn, and some- 
times outstripped him; and do they 
not, like James, fear to call a new 
parliament ! 

On the subject of the London Uni- 
versity we need only say, that it was 
natural to expect that a government 
which hanishes religion during school- 
hours from national schools, and which 
treated the two English universities so 
unworthily, should, like King James, 
abolish religious tests from the univer- 
sities to which it grants charters. We 
may hope that, through the good feel- 
ing of the nation, religion will be taught 
elsewhere, though our Whig rulers give 
it all “* discouragement,” and inflict on 
ita “heavy blow.” When we find the 
government organs boasting that the 
London University will hazard the re- 
ligion which adopts ‘ certain pre- 
scribed forms of expression,” will hazard 
the doctrines of the Established Church, 
and will dim nish the respect for the 
clergy ( Vide Globe, Dec. 13, 1836), we 
may well fear that Christianity will be 
hazarded along with these, and that the 
“religion which is founded upon an 
intelligent conception of the nature of 
the relations and duties of man,” which 
they propose, by means of this uni- 
versity to substitute in place of the 
established religion, will be the “ na- 
tural” religion of unaided human in- 
telligence. We may believe that the 
religious sentiments of the “ talent and 
merit of the present enlightened age,” 
which Lord John Russell says should 
not be subjected to the “ test of reli- 
gious opinions,” may be very nearly 
akin to Atheism or Deism. When 
James II., in “* the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” desired to do what Lerd John 
Russell and his colleagues are now 
doing, one argument he used for the 
abolition of a religious test, was, that it 
could be of no service, since it had not 
excluded him, a Papist, from the 
throne. 

On the same personal grounds, and 
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perhaps with even more powerful effect, 
“in the present enlightened age,” 
might the secretary for the Home De- 
partment, several of his colleagues, and 
the Bishop of Durham, illustrate the 
inutility of such tests. 

5. In 1686, the ministers of James IT. 
set about changing every where the 
corporations, as a means of gaining the 
goodwill of the Dissenters, and securing 
the elections. 

So, in 1835, did the Whig government 
court the Dissenters, and for a similar 
purpose. Subsequent to 1828, the test 
laws no longer excluded Dissenters 
from the corporations, ministers now 
resulved to proceed to the opposite ex- 
treme, to make the Dissenters predomi- 
nant in the corporations, and to place 
the property of Churchmen, destined 
for charitable purposes, at their dis- 
posal. 

In 1686, “ there was an itinerant crew 
of the worst of men that wrought in 
the towns, to be regulated under the 
direction of the committee.” —(Nortn’s 
Life of Lord Guilford), “ according 
to their characters and designations, 
mayors, aldermen, recorders, common 
councils, and freemen, were modified 
and established.” 

In 1835, Messrs. Sampson Augustus 
Rumball, T. Flower Ellis, Jolin Buckle, 
Fortunatus Dwarris, and other equally 
fortunate and distinguished individuals, 
of whom a large proportion were Dis- 
senters and violent partisans, were 
despatched by government on an itine- 
rant excursion, invested with high 
power and illegal authority, to search 
all charters, records, &c. At length, 
Messrs. Rumball, Dwarris, and Co., 
having ransacked 285 corporations, 
returned to the home office loaded 
with abundant materials to serve the 
ministerial purpose. 

In 1687, says North, “ this trade of 
charters turned to an avowed practice 
of garbling corporations, in order to 
carry elections to the parliament,” (213) 
“and men ran from one extreme to 
another; and as the English mode is 
reform—not by restoring or mending, 
but by kicking down at once whatever 
is absurd, though in itself never so 
good.” The English mode contains 
just the same now, as it was when 
North described it. 

In 1687, “ by the practice of an- 
nulling charters, the king was become 
master of all the corporations, and 
could at pleasure change every where 
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the whole magistracy. Thechurch party, 
therefore, by whom the crown had hi- 
therto been so remarkably supported, 
and to whom the king visibly owed his 
safety from all the efforts of his enemies, 
was deprived of authority ; and the Dis- 
senters, those very enemies, were, first in 
London, and afterwards in every other 
corporation, substituted in their place.” 
The elections in some places (particu- 
larly York) were transferred from the 
people to the magistrates, who, by the 
new charters, were all named by the 
crown. This was, in reality, nothing 
different from the king’s naming the 
meinbers.”— Vide Hume, p. 260, and 
Note, 

In like manner, our present rulers, 
while pursuing the same policy under 
the semblance of a popular reform, did 
in no respect diminish the powers of 
the crown, or forget their own interests. 
The Whig bill of 1835, gave the crown 
the power of fixing the bounds of 
boroughs, by which means ministers 
could determine who should be taxed 
and who not. The “ regulators” of 
1835 had examined 285 corporations. 
The ministers resolved on remodelling 
183. Of these, fifty-four might have 
commissions of the peace yranted to 
them on application to the crown. 
Commissions were granted to the 
other 129 in such manner, that the 
new town councils might recommend 
to the crown persons whom they 
thought proper to receive the commis- 
sion; but the assent of the commons 
was necessary to complete the election 
of the magistrates. 

In 1687, says Sir James Mackintosh, 
—himself formerly a member of our 
Whig government — the ‘“ commis- 
sioners had power to remove freemen 
and corporate officers at their discre- 
tion.” So, in 1835, on the report of 
the commissioners, the cabinet measure 
of our reform government took away 
all the rights of freedom which had 
been secured to freemen and to persons 
having inchoate rights of iealeah by 
the reform act. 

It was in consequence of this fraudu- 
lent disfranchisement, that Sir W. 
Follett, moving an amendment to the 
bill, in order to preserve the rights of 
freemen, said “ there was a clause, 
which any man, nota lawyer, might 
pass over, which at once disfranchised 
them all.” He said, “ in the case of 
Stafford, the committee had found 
corruption to prevail to a very consi- 
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derable extent among the electors 
created under the new franchise. Yet, 
on such an allegation, the freemen were 
to be sacrificed, while others as bad 
were to escape.” For these and other 
reasons, he moved an amendment, to 
preserve the rights of freemen. The 
* liberal” government opposed this 
amendment vehemently, and, on a 
division, 232 Conservatives voted for 
the preservation of the rights of free- 
dom, while 278 “ Liberals” voted 
against their freedom, and for the act 
of injustice proposed by a Whig go- 
vernment. 

On the 13th of August, 1835, Lord 
Lyndhurst in the house of lords pro- 
posed, “ that the rights of freemen 
guaranteed to them by the Reform- 
bill should be perpetuated.” Lord 
Melbourne and the government op- 
posed this. Nevertheless, the Con- 
servative peers preserved the rights of 
freemen and of commoners from the 
violation of the rights of freedom in- 
tended by this reform government. 

In 1687, Hume informs us, “ the 
same act of authority had been em- 
ployed in all the boroughs in Scotland.” 

Similarly, in 1835, the English Mu- 
nicipal Reform-bill followed the Scot- 
tish borough reform, as the Irish has 
succeeded to the English. 

Roger North, in 1687, having related 
various extravagant proceedings of 
ministers, with regard to the practice 
of “ garbling corporations in order to 
carry elections,” says, “ the Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffries was capitally concerned 
in the first of these exorbitances, and 
pushed matters through all degrees, 
into those excesses I mentioned.” 

The high legal authority, who in our 
time is reported to have been capitally 
concerned in similar exorbitances, and 
who appears to be equally willing to 
push matters into excesses, through all 
degrees, is not, indeed, as yet, Lord 
Chief Justice. And his disappoint- 
ment at not obtaining the highest law 
appointment of the crown, has been 
but little soothed by the reversion of a 
coronet to his family. 

6. In the proceedings, likewise, which 
affect the two universities, the resem- 
blance between the conduct of Lord 
Sunderland’s administration, and that 
of Lord Melbourne, is so very close 
and striking, that it will not be neces- 
sary to go into any detailed length to 
prove the parallel. 

*‘ Their fame as seats of learning,” 
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says Sir J. Mackintosh, in his History 
of the Revolution of 1688, “ their 
station as the ecclesiastical capitals of 
the kingdom, and their ascendant over 
the susceptible minds of all the youths 
of family and fortune, now rendered 
them the chief scene of the decisive con- 
test between James and the Established 
Church.’ — p. 135. 

The late motions for bills to admit 
Dissenters into the two English uni- 
versities, for the repeal of the law re- 
quiring the subscription of the thirty- 
nine articles of the church, the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the divinity 
professorship, in opposition to the will 
of the university, are almost exact 
counterparts of the proceedings in 
1686. 

Rapin (ii. 760.) says, “ as the 
people were convinced that the king’s 
design, with whatever pretence he dis- 
guised it, was to deprive them of their 
liberty, and change the Established 
Religion, they w ould not be instruments 
of their own ruin. The affair of Mag- 
dalen College,”—to which we shall 
allude shortly —“ contributed to open 
the eyes of the most blind, and exas- 
perate the nation.” 

And, in like manner, have the pro- 
ceedings against the universities alarm- 
ed the true friends of religion and 
of liberty at the present day. More- 
over, in 1686, says the Roman Catholic 
historian of England, “ James sent a 
mandatory letter to Dr. Pechell, the 
vice-chancellor of the university of 
Cambridge, to admit to the degree of 
master of arts, without exacting from 
him the usual ne one Alban Francis, 
a Benedictine monk, and Catholic inis- 
sionary, in that neighbourhood.” For 
doing this, Lingard tells us, James had 
a « ‘secret motive; the hope of in- 
ducing men to profess themselves Ca- 
tholics, when they saw that the honours 
of the university were equally acces- 
sible to the members of both commu- 
nions.” 

When the university, nevertheless, 
refused to obey, the king desired them 
* to do so at their peril.” 

Iiave we not fair ground for sup- 
posing, that those who now encourage 
the Dissenters to seek to be ** admitted 
to the full privileges, benefits, and 
emoluments, of the universities, and to 
stand upon the same footing in that 
respect as the members of the Church 
of England,” may have the same 
* secret motive” for desiring that they 
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should not be bound by the fetters 
of the 17th century,” if we may use 
the delicate expression cf my Lord 
John Russell upon the subject of uni- 
versities. 

It was on this question, that the 
Bishop of Gloucester, on the 13th 
of July, 1836, said, he “ looked upon 
the bill as the beginning of a series 
of measures, equally hostile to the 
universities and the church; and he 
hoped their lordships would allow him 
to say, that whenever an attack was de- 
signed against the church, the wniver- 
sities were always the first objects of 
assault.” 

On the same occasion, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said of the uni- 
versities: “ During a space of 300 years, 
they had preserved religion in all its 
purity ; ; that polemical. controversies 
had been banished from the seats of 
those sacred institutions ; and that a 
succession of learned and well princi- 
pled men had been produced to fill all 
stations in the different professions of 
life, and in the several departments of 
the state. Ile deprecated alteration, 
therefore, in a system so fruitful of 
good.” 

It was justly objected to the mi- 
nisterial bill, that the course of educa- 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge was 
strictly and essentially a religious edu- 
cation; and the supporters of the bill 
could not succeed without destroying 
the religious part of the system. ‘This 
was, in fact, the aim and end of the 
Dissenters. Under the bill, every 
class of Dissenters,—Jew, Turk, Deist, 
Atheist, Infidel, Socinian, — any deno- 
mination whatsoev er, any one who did 
not admit the principles of the Church 
of England, would be admissible to 
degrees. 

In America, where no religious test 
was demanded, the great majority 
left the universities with a strong feel- 
ing of pre! “judice against the great mys- 
teries of Christianity. The effect of 
such a system in America had been to 
lead to and foster infidelity. But 
these facts made no impression _ 
ministers. While the Duke of Wel- 
lington thought, that the only religion 
taught at the universities should be 
that of the establishment ; Lord Mel- 
bourne, on the other hand, declared 
the present law on the subject to be 
ridiculous. 

“ Uniformity of religion,” was equally 
a darling measure of the arbitiary 
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ministers of king James LI. and king 
William LV. 

At Oxford, in 1687 and 1836, af- 
fairs were carried on with a still higher 
hand. An act of royal power,” says 
a Whig writer (Dalrymple, p. 110), 
“ against one of the colleges of Oxford, 
united the church and friends of liberty 
against the king, and suspended the 
advances of the Dissenters. James 
jssucd a mandate with a dispensation 
to Magdalen College in Oxford, ‘ to 
choose one Farmer, who had promised 
to become Catholic, president of the 
college.” When the fellows objected, 
‘ the answer returned by Lord Sunder- 
land was, that the king expected 
obedience to his will.’ ” 

The counterpart of this transaction 
is to be found in the appointment by 
Lord Melbourne of Dr. Hampden, as 
regius professor of divinity, at Oxford, 
in defiance of the well known judgment 
and expressed desires of the university 
of Oxford. Nor were the objections 


of such a body without foundation. 
Dr. Hampden, though not a Roman 
Catholic, is the author of a work where- 
in he states, “ first, that there is no 
distinct principle of faith ;” secondly, 
“that, strictly to speak, in the Serip- 


tures themselves there 
trines.”” 

Rapin gives a letter from a Jesuit, 
at Liege, in 1687, which mentions 
“that they were next to atheists, that 
defended ‘ the religion of the Pro- 
testants in England.’” 

Dr. Hampden says, “ The doctrinal 
statements of religious truth have their 
origin in the principles of human in- 
tellect.” Thus, then, the doctrine of 
atonement and redemption, of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, of the Trinity 
and incarnation, —every thing that we 
have been taught to believe of Divine 
origin, is, according to the Melbourne 
professor of divinity, no such thing, 
but the mere result of unaided human 
reason ! 

In March 1836, at a convocation 
to consider the propriety of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Hampden as divinity 
professor, nearly forty voted for him, 
nearly 600 were opposed to him, at 
the head of whom was the president of 
Magdalen —nobile nomen. In 1687, 
Magdalen “ college represented, that 
all presidents had ever been appointed 
by election, and there were few in- 
stances of the king’s interposing by bis 
recommendation in favour of any can- 
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didate ;” and, “ iu this instance, it ap- 
peared that the statutes which regard 
private properly cven were not secure 
from invasion: the privileges of a col- 
lege are attacked; men are illegally 
dispossessed of their property, for ad- 
hering to thew duty, to their oaths, and 
to their religion; the fountains of the 
church are attempted to be poisoned ; 
nor would it be long, it was concluded, 
ere all ecclesiastical, as well as civil 
preferment, would be bestowed on 
such as, negligent of honour, virtue, 
and sincerity, basely sacrificed their 
faith to the reigning superstition. Such 
were the general sentiments ; and as the 
universities have an intimate connexion 
with the ecclesiastical establishment, 
and mightily interest all those who 
have there received their education, 
this arbitrary proceeding begat an uni- 
versal discontent against the king’s 
administration.” — Ilumr, p. 264. 

In 1836, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury waited on Lord Melbourne, and 
informed him that he had an address 
from the university against the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hampden to present to 
his majesty. Lord Melbourne assured 
his grace, “ it would be unnecessary to 
hurry the presentation, as nothing would 
be done immediately.””. In the mean- 
time, his lordship hastened to his ma- 
jesty, and obtained the royal assent to 
the appointment, before the king was 
aware of the intended petition from 
the university. 

General indignation was naturally 
and justly roused at such arbitrary and 
deceitful proceedings upon such a sub- 
ject, and measures were taken to enable 
the Magdalen divinity professor, to 
give certificates to candidates for holy 
orders. The university and the church 
were, however, somewhat silenced into 
submission, by a deeper and more 
general consternation at the mere 
rumour of his lordship’s design, to add 
a higher ecclesiastical dignity to that 
which had already been conferred on 
Dr. Hampden. 

Such a threat reminds us of the 
remark of James II., when the uni- 
versity of Cambridge refused to confer 
a degree upon the Benedictine monk : 
“ Let them do so at their peril!” ex- 
claimed the enraged tyrant. 

Lord Melbourne did not coincide 
in opinion with those Christians who 
objected to a Socinian professor of 
divinity ; and, like James II., he “ re- 
mained master of the field.” 
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In 1687, Magdalen coliege, in virtue 
of successive letters mandatory, was re- 
peopled with new men,—a motley 
colony taken from the professors of both 
religions. — LinGanp, p. 154. 

Our present ministers have, in this 
respect, outdone their prototypes in the 
seventeenth century. [n 1836, they 
established a ‘* motley colony ” of their 
own, in the metropolis, as we have 
already mentioned. “ Jt was, how- 
ever, a victory,” continues Lingard, 
“of which he had no reason to be 
proud, for it betrayed the hollowness 
of his pretensions to good faith and 
sincerity ; and earned him the enniity 
of the great body of the clergy, and of 
all who were devoted to the interests 
of the church.” In like manner, has 
the recent conduct of rulers created 
universal distrust and dislike among 
all bodies of churchmen. 

In 1687, we are told by Rapin, 
“the king would have a parliament 
which should consent to the abrogation 
of the penal laws and tests, or grant 
him a power of dispensing with them 
ata time when his whole conduct dis- 
covered a settled design of planting the 
Popish upon the ruins of the Protestant 
religion ; but he every where met with 
such coldness, or rather aversion, to his 
designs, that he durst not venture to 
call a parliament. 

The government of Lord Melbourne 
has, by similar policy, placed itself in 
fully as critical, or even in a more 
dangerous position. They have en- 
couraged and strengthened the Papists 
so much, that, with the present parlia- 
ment, even if they were inclined to 
stop short at the point beyond which 
the conscientious and religious Dis- 
senters do not wish them to go, they 
dare not, lest they lose the support of 
their Roman Catholic adherents; with- 
out whose assistance they could not 
continue in office. If they are pre- 
pared to go to the extremes that the 
Papists desire, they must encounter the 
resolute opposition of all conscientious 
Dissenters united to the whole body of 
Churchmen: and if, on the other hand, 
ministers seek to dissolve in the hope 
of gaining a better parliament, the fa- 
vour that they have already shewn to 
Popery has created so much coldness, 
or rather aversion, to their designs, 
that their calling a new parliament 
would be a most hazardous, if not a 
fatal experiment. 

Having finished our comparison of 
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the measures affecting the universities, 
we proceed to consider the similarity 
of the two periods in some other points. 
7. Rapin informs us, that some of 
the bishops go into the designs of the 
court ;” and we are told by Lingard, 
as well as by the Jesuit at Liege, that 
some were of “ suspected orthodoxy.” 
Moreover, the Bishop of Durham is 
reported to have been of the number. 
Our surprise at the appointment of 
Dr. Hampden last spring was, in a 
great measure, removed, when we re- 
flected on the person whom ministers 
singled out for, and elevated to, the 
third bishopric in rank in the country. 
Dr. Maltby had not only opened his 
house to dissenting ministers, of what- 
ever calling or denomination, and given 
them precedence at his table before 
the clergy of his own diocess; but he 
had published a work in 1812, in 
which he says that “ the whole of the 
Bible could not be intended for all 
classes of mankind ;” “ that, out of the 
sixty-six books of the Old and New 
Testaments, not above seven in the 
Old, and eleven in the New, appear to 
be calculated for the study or compre- 
hension of the unlearned ;” “ that the 
Epistles are nothing more than mere 
matters of record, connected with the 
introduction of our religion ” (and this, 
in Dr. Maltby’s view, constitutes their 
chief, if not their only value); * that 
a great portion of the Scripture is not 
calculated for general diffusion ;” and 
* that all that is indispensable for man 
to know is contained in a very small 
part of the Bible.” That such ex- 
pressions as the above should have es- 
caped the lips of Mr. Shiel is natural 
enough : attempts on the part of the 
Roman Catholics to bring the sacred 
volume into disrepute are far from 
creating surprise, because we know 
them to be in perfect unison with the 
doctrine, precept, and practice of that 
church. It is by intercepting the light 
of divine truth that the agitators main- 
tain their political ascendancy over a 
benighted people: it is in obedience 
to the see of Rome that the titular 
prelates of Ireland “ entirely, and with- 
out exception, prohibit” “ the reading 
or retaining of” * Bibles or Testa- 
ments” “ distributed by the Bible So- 
ciety.” It is in the spirit of such pro- 
hibition that there are found those who 
applaud the burning or burying of 
Bibles as “ pernicious books,” and de- 
nounce, as Dr. M‘Hale did, the Pro- 
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testant Church, as “an incubus,” “a 
bloodsucker,” “a vampire.” The Irish 
Roman Catholic prelates “ had rather 
men should sit in darkness than that 
they should attempt to find out light 
for themselves.” If the blinded people 
were fully acquainted with the sacred 
truths, and with the doctrines of Him 
who said “Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s,” they would 
no longer submit to their authority and 
violate the law, nor disregard the con- 
stituted powers. 

That the pope should denounce the 
Bible as a “ pernicious book,” is a 
matter of no surprise ; it has been the 
uniform practice and tactic of that see 
to “account the Scriptures an aliment 
of so doubtful virtue as to become 
poison, unless accompanied by the 
proper antidote.” It is by denouncing 
the right of “ private judgment,” even 
the principles of toleration as the “im- 
piety of doting men ;” it is by enslaving 


the minds of men in the bonds of 


ignorance and the chains of supersti- 
tion, that the papal see acquired and 
maintains its temporal power over na- 
tions. But when we hear Christian 
divines, and prelates of a reformed and 
pure faith — when we find the teachers 
and overseers of our Protestant Church 
using similar language, and holding 
the like doctrines— when we see a 
Protestant archbishop of Ireland con- 
certing with a titular Roman Catholic 
prelate to mutilate the sacred volumes, 
and exclude the Divine truths from 
school education — when we find him 
deprecating discussions on Socinian- 
ism,* and controversies on erroneous 
doctrines,— then, indeed, Protestants 
may well exclaim, “ The Church is in 
danger !” 

1 would refer those Protestant over- 
seers of the church to the words ofa 
distinguished prelate, who was equally 
eminent for his true Christian charity 
and fervour of religion: I mean the 
late Dr. Heber. He says, “ Preachers 
may be intemperate and careless ; they 
may shock by hasty zeal, or disgust by 
unsuitable demeanour: but these holy 
volumes are every where pure, and con- 
sistent, and peaceable.” 

_ 8. It becomes at length almost wea- 
risome to recount the endless points of 
similarity exhibited between the mea- 
sures of our present “ liberal” rulers, 
and the proceedings of a government 
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which endeavoured to rivet the chains 
of slavery under the cloak of freedom ; 
but the following is too remarkable to 
be omitted:— Rapin says the clergy 
were forbidden to preach upon contro- 
verted points “ for fear, as was pre- 
tended, of raising animosities among the 
people. It was thus,” he adds, “ that 
the persecution began in Queen Mary’s 
reign; and it ought not to seein strange 
that a Popish king should imitate so 
zealous a Popish queen.” 

The following extract from the speech 
of a cabinet minister, will shew how 
desirous our present rulers are of faith- 
fully imitating their Popish predeces- 
sors. On the 7th March, 1836, Lord 
Howick designated those Protestant 
clergymen, who were active in their en- 
deavours to enlighten the people, and 
to turn them from the errors of super- 
stition by the knowledge of the truths 
of the Gospel, as “ most mischievous 
individuals,— missionaries of mischief, 
to fan the flame ofreligious animosities,— 
reverend itinerants, going about the 
country preaching inéolerance, under 
the name of Protestantism, which rested 
on the right of private judgment.” We 
have just seen the very tolerant view of 
the right of “ private judgment,” enter- 
tained by the head of the infallible 
Church. 

In the same amiable spirit of tolera- 
tion, did that most liberal monarch, 
James IT., address the following letter 
to the Earl of Clarendon at Dublin in 
February, 1686. 

“I have heard that some of the 
Church of England clergy where you 
are, have been as indiscreetas others of 
them have been in London, and have 
meddled with controversy more than 
was necessary, or expedient; inveighing 
very much against Popery, even to stir 
up the people against them, which, if 
sO, is very indiscreetly done, and what 
must not be suffered. The bishops here 
have promised me they will do their 
parts to hinder any such kind of ser- 
mons, and, upon that account, I made 
your brother give Dr. Sherlock a severe 
reprimand, and have stopped a pension 
he held ; and pray do you take care to 
hinder those where you are tu continue 
to do the like.” 

If the letter which we have just given 
had been addressed to the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and the date been 1836 


instead of 1686, he could not more 


* Case of the Rey. Mr. Bagot and the Dean of St, Patrick’s, 
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faithfully have fulfilled the injunctions 
it contains for the advancement of 
Popery, and the destruction of pure re- 
ligion, than by the steps which he has 
taken in conformity with the known 
wishes of the present cabinet. 

Mr. Nolan, a most able preacher, 
who was converted from the Roman 
Catholic faith about three years since, 
has lately been interdicted by his grace 
from preaching in a Protestant church 
a controversial sermon against the errors 
of Popery. This worthy Protestant 
archbishop had previously prohibited 
one Protestant clergyman from preach- 
ing against Socinianism, the tenets of 
which sect Dr. Whateley is known to 
approve, and had silenced another for 
preaching against that education board, 
where his Protestant grace sits and 
concerts with the Roman Catholic 
primate (Dr. Murray), how to mutilate 
Scripture. 

Another Protestant minister (the 
Rev. Mr. Delaney), was likewise ar- 
rested in last October, lest he should 
preach a controversial sermon. Rapin 
mentions an Irish archbishop, in the 
time of James II., likewise, whose 
* religion came to be suspected.” 

Ifthe Jesuit priest had lived in our 
time, he might well have written as he 
did in 1686, “ that the Catholic inter- 
est grows very strong,” (and that 
“they were next to atheists that de- 
fended the Protestant faith”); and 
might probably soon add now, as he did 
then, * a Catholic lord-lieutenant is 
shortly to go over to Ireland to establish 
the Catholic interest in that kingdom.” 
—(Rapin.) 

Clarendon informs us, that, in his 
time, it was * the fashion to speak ill 
of Protestantism ;’’ and in this respect 
Lord Melbourne’s government in 1837 
is as similar to that of the notorious 
Earl of Sunderland, as it is different 
even from that of Earl Grey in 1834. 
He told the Dissenters, that if they 
“ pressed for the destruction of the 
church establishment, he at once took 
his stand against them; he would not, 
for a single moment, appear to encou- 
rage the theorists who were for sepa- 
rating church and state.” But now we 
find the separatists and the members 
of the church-rate abolition society, 
Messrs. Hume, Lushington, Ewart, &e. 
pressing their objects upon ministers, 
and continuing to enjoy their confidence 
and favour. 

We see Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Baines, 
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and the whole body of the anti-church 
and repeal members, the props and 
mainstay of the government,—we see 
them countenanced, courted, and en- 
couraged in their irreligious and revo- 
lutionary designs by the members of 
the king’s administration. In the 
powerful language of Mr. Harvey,— 
** They are to the ministers what air is 
to the body, without their support they 
perish.” After the exposition which 
we have given of the various measures 
of the government; the encouragement 
given to Popery; the dissensions ex- 
cited between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters; the attempts upon the uni- 
versities ; the “ poisoning the fountains 
of the church;” the elevation of un- 
worthy persons to high ecclesiastical 
dignities ; the prohibition to Protestant 
ininisters to preach upon controverted 
points; and the various methods of 
encouragement shewn to the enemies 
of the establishment of the reformed 
church ; —after all this, enough has 
been said to justify us in the use of the 
concluding words of a letter addressed 
in 1688 to the Presbyterian ministers 
in Scotland, by Sir Patrick Hume, 
afterwards Earl of Marchmont, at the 
time he suffered banishment for the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 

“ Now, I think,” said he, “ L have 
said what may convince Protestants 
that the Popish plot is still carrying on, 
and is advanced to a pitch more dan- 
gerous and imminent than ever hereto- 
fore; that the repealing of” such laws 
‘* as at present tend to the supporting 
the Protestant religion against the 
Papists, is a method used by the 
Papists to bring their damnable plot 
against our religion and liberties to its 
final accomplishment. 

* All [ shall add, is to wish Pro- 
testants to see to it, not to be gulled by 
their enemies, not to misjudge their 


friends, and to be ever ready to do or 


to suffer as God shall call them to it, 
for their interests of so high moment, 
pro Christo et patria dulce periculum.” 
9. As it is interesting and instructive 
to observe how the two periods tally, 
in the obliquity of ministers of state, 
and in the vehemence of the political 
Dissenters; so, on the other hand, it is 
equally pleasing to witness their re- 
semblance in the union, meekness, and 
forbearance of the church party. 
Rapin (758) informs us, “ the Epis- 
copalians unanimously resolved not to 
answer them (the Dissenters), for fear 
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of widening the breach between the two 
parties, at a time when their union was 
more than ever necessary. It cannot 
be denied that their moderation and 
prudence were exemplary.” 

In like manner, in our own day, the 
church, though it has fearlessly de- 
fended itself from the attacks of its 
enemies, has yet prudently abstained 
from any indecent heat or violence of 
recrimination. The church has justi- 
fied itself in the eyes of the people. 
Rapin say “ In 1686 the designs of 
King James only put the church party 
more upon their guard.”—(758.) It is 
thus that the selfish purposes of de- 
signing men ever defeat their object, 
and that good is brought out of evil. 
Had it not been for the activity of 
those who seek to overturn the church, 
we should not have seen such strenuous 
and praiseworthy exertions on the part 
of the friends of the establishment. 
The distrust of the principles of the 
self-styled liberal government, and their 
“ discouragement to Protestantism,” 
has called forth a display of religious 
feeling and of attachment to the re- 
formed faith throughcut the united em- 
pire, beyond our most fervent expecta- 
tions. In one year 70,0001. were sub- 
scribed, and sixty-five new churches 
began in Scotland, and many private 
individuals have erected them at their 
sole expense. In London alone, in one 
day, upwards of 50,000/. were sub- 
scribed for metropolitan churches, and 
since that time the sum has been nearly 
doubled, and fifty new churches were 
begun. The corporation of London 
subscribed 500/. for the above purpose ; 
many Dissenters voted for the grant, 
and one highly respectable Noncon- 
formist, Mr. Bourne, spoke in its favour. 

If evidence in favour of the church 
Were wanting, it is to be found in an 
official paper, May, 1836, which in- 
forms us, that, during the period in 
which the society for rebuilding churches 
has been in operation, it has assisted 
1260 parishes, by means whereof 
313,550 additional sittings have been 
obtained, of which number 233,925 are 
free and unappropriated. That the so- 
ciety has contributed the sum of 
199,405/. from its own funds, and has 
thereby given encouragement to the 
additional expenditure of more than 
900,000/; on the part of the various 
parishes. 

Moreover, an incomplete list states, 
that in September last as many as 169 
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new churches had been erected in the 
four midland counties only. In Lan- 
cashire, seventy-seven; in Yorkshire, 
forty-nine; in Staffordshire, twenty- 
seven; and in Cheshire, sixteen; and 
other counties may have contributed in 
the like proportion to the diffusion of 
true religion. And if any further testi- 
monial were required to prove the at- 
tachment of Britons to their church, or 
their approbation of the meekness, for- 
bearance, and good conduct of the suf- 
fering ministers of their religion, it is 
shewn in the sum of nearly 150,000/. 
subscribed for the relief of the distressed 
clergy in Ireland. 

10. (Rarin,760.) Having mentioned 
that some of the members of parliament 
had been “ charged with the design of 
sacrificing the interest of religion and 
their country” to the measures of the 
government, continues, “ when they 
discovered that the designs struck at 
the Protestant religion in general, with- 
out any distinction of sects, they proved, 
beyond all contradiction, that they were 
not less zealous Protestants than those 
who accused them of being Papists, or 
Popishly inclined.” 

In 1834, before the government had 
adopted the “ Appropriation Clause,” in 
obedience to O’Connell and the Roman 
Catholics, Earl Grey boasted, on the 
subject of the Irish church, that 416 
members who voted in the house of com- 
mons were in favour of the government 
measure, and only 100 against it. At 
the * conference” at Litchfield House 
ministers pledged their existence to the 
appropriation Clause. In 1835 an 
appeal was made to the nation. The 
proceedings of ministers “ greatly con- 
tributed to open the eyes of the most 
blind, and exasperate the nation.”— 
(Ravin), and the consequence was, 
that in 1836, in a house where, in- 
cluding pairs, 608 out of 658 members 
voted, 317 were in favour, and 291 
were against the goverament measures, 
or the majority boasted by Earl Grey 
had decreased from 316 to 26, making 
a difference of 290 votes in the short 
space of two years, and this year from 
26 to 23. Ministers may well hesitate, 
as James did, ere they “ venture to call 
another parliament,” since the nation is 
now, asit was then, “at last undeceived.” 

But, should ministers persist in their 
revolutionary course, though the current 
of popularity has set as strongly against 
them as it was formerly in their favour ; 
there is nothing new in such conduct, 
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And we are told that James, — though 
“his popularity was already gone,” 
though “ the hopes excited by his first 
speech had been blighted by his subse- 
quent conduct,” though “ aware of this 
change of public opinion,—clung the 
more obstinately to his purpose.” 

So it is with our present rulers. The 
diminution of their supporters, which 
was produced by a general election, has 
been thrown away upon them; the 
rejection, by his constituents, of a cabi- 
net minister, the author of the Reform- 
bill, has not opened their eyes; the 
terms in which their former supporters, 
the Dissenters, speak of them, has not 
aroused them; the voice of the Radi- 
cals seems lost upon them. The fol- 
lowing is the state of the Whig party in 
England, as described by a baronet 
who claims the title of one of the leaders 
of that party. 


‘In the counties, the power of the 
Reform party is daily decreasing. In the 
twenty-six contested elections of E nglish 
counties, which have taken place since 
the last dissolution, the Reformers have 
been defeated in nineteen, and have lost 
twenty-two members ; whilst, in the 
seven elections which they have gained, 
they have not acquired a single vote, but 
merely retained their former. seats. The 
total loss in the English, for counties, 
has been thirty-three members; of one 
hundred and forty English members for 
counties, only fifty- -cight are now Re- 
formers ; and as thirty ‘of these hold their 
seats with Tories, probably by a sort of 
compromise, it is not improbable that 
most of them will be defeated in the event 
of a struggle.” 


The writer, having alluded to some 
of the policy of the government, con- 
tinues : “ As such conduct can lead to 
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nothing but the complete discomfiture 
of the Whigs, it is for the Radicals to 
consider how they may avoid sharing 
in the disgrace.” 

The obvious purpose of the whole of 
this article, which is entitled ‘‘ Terms 
of the Alliance between the Whigs and 
Radicals,” is to goad the Whig-Radical 
government to seek safety in the adop- 
tion of an entirely Radical policy, and 
to rely for support upon the ultra- 
movement party; which, indeed, dur- 
ing last session, formed the most power- 
ful body of their supporters. 

Does not, then, the very nature of 
their support tell them, that they and 
the British constitution cannot stand 
together ? 

But, without considering the un- 
certain and dangerous assistance which 
they derive from the revolutionary and 
repeal party, oes not the extension of 
constitutional feeling, and the disgust 
at the proceedings of government, ex- 
hibited throughout Great Britain, tell 
them that they cannot exist much 
longer? Do not the expressions of 
veneration for the Established Church, 
in the counties of England and Scot- 
land, tell them that the conviction and 
judgment of true Britons abhor their 
measures of Church Spoliation? Do 
not the Conservative associations of 
operatives and others —the manifesta- 
tions of religious attachment at public 
meetings, from Cornwall to the Ork- 
neys, and from Kent to Cape Wrath? 
Do not the recent events at the great 
commercial towns of Dublin, New- 
castle, Liverpool, and, above all, Glas- 
gow, sound the knell in the ears of 
minisiers, and indicate to them, more 
plainly than words can tell, that the 
British empire is dissatisfied ‘with their 
measures, and distrusts their designs ! 
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Baden, Baden, 183— 

Cuapert is one of the remarkable 
names of our time. We had poor 
Chabert, the colonel of the Imperial 
Guard, left dead upon the field of 
Eylau ; rescued from the snow ; treated 
for years in a lunatic hospital ; disowned 
by his wife, whom he found married to 
another, on his return to France; and, 
at last, induced by his benevolence to 
declare himself an impostor, rather 
than dishonour the children of his un- 
worthy spouse, dying in  penury. 
Next we had Chabert, the fire-king ; 
and now we have Chabert, the Baden 
water-king, who reigns over the festi- 
vities of the Civitas Aurelia Aquensis. 
Ina proper sense, he is the entrepreneur, 
and visible comptroller of the gaming, 
eating, dancing, and promenading 
establishment, which is under one roof, 
and miscalled the Hall of Conversa- 
tion. Ile himself describes it less am- 
bitiously, as the “ House of Benefi- 
cence,” and adds,—* If you want more 
money, go to the table with the ¢apis 
vert, and they give it you, provided 
the impartial cards consent ; ; if you are 
‘a man given to appetite,’ do not 
‘take a knife and cut your throat,’ but 
take a fork, and feast upon French 
dishes in every variety and excellence, 
for next to nothing. Go to the other 
extremity of the building, and your in- 
tellect, too, will be nourished with the 
Gazette de France, and the (uvres 
completes of Paul de Kock. Thus,” 
he triumphantly perorates, “you are 
enriched, instructed, fed”—no, he 
does not say “ clothed, ” because he 
knows you are more likely to be strip- 
ped; but that is your fault, if it hap- 
pens, and not the portly Chabert’s. 

Provided you tempt not Fortune 
over often, and too far, and avoid fall- 
ing in love for a longer period than 
the season, Baden is, perhaps, the 
place in the world, where the mind is 
most soothed by constantly dwelling 
upon beautiful objects, and seeing all 
those about you lvoking gay, or, at 
least deseuvrés. The reflection, alas! 
that you can at any moment change 
the dolce fur niente, the godlike idle- 
ness (Giitliche faulheit, as the Ger- 
mans say, when they sip coffee with a 
pliimeau two feet thick over them, in a 
room stove-heated, to imitate the Sy- 
rian summer), for the bustle and en- 
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joyments of society and refined wants, 
is a delightful potentiality, and scarcely 
to be acquired any where else. As to 
flirtations, the thing is so well under- 
stood, that they are universally tolerated, 
and have been known to produce every 
imaginable consequence —- save mar- 
riage. The gaming-table, also, be- 
comes an object so familiar, that the 
danger of excitement is withdrawn from 
it. Sometimes astaid-looking English 
matron, of the “kill-their-own-mutton” 
class, with five daughters in white 
muslin and green veils, sit solemnly 
down at the roulelle; and if one of 
them wins, the remainder are sure to 
prove how much they enter into the 
spirit of the hour, by trying to borrow 
of the fortunate damsel, who common- 
ly resists the appeal. ‘Then groups of 
the fair of May Fair, Bloomsbury’s 
blooming belles, or Finsbury Square’s 
square squaws, occupy other seats, or 
range, behind them. In an inner room, 
the rouge et noir is pursued in a more 
grave and systematic manner, at a long 
green table, with six croupiers and an 
inspector. Here, 


« Alas, unmindful of their doom, the 
little victims play ;” 


and the little players are generally the 
victims, whose combined losses make 
up the profits of the Bank. It is on 
the principle of the great fish eating up 
all the little ones,— besides, “‘ on prend 
les petits voleurs’”’ every where. The 
German frequenters of Baden are the 
least conspicuous— not the least es- 
timable. Throughout Deutchland (Ba- 
den is only geographically German), 
there certainly is a gloom about every 
thing. Seldom seeking to enjoy them- 
selves— still less to entertain others,— 
the German's days are passed in a gen- 
tle alternation of routine and ennui. 
(Liow different from the old society of 
France, which owed half its charm to 
the very opposite of that mood of 
mind,— where every one brought 
some entertaining faculty, or accom- 
plishment, to the common stock, and 
endeavoured to make the rest of the so- 
ciety pleased with themselves !) 

Yesterday, M. B. described Madam 
de S. as very amiable; and then, by 
way of climax, asserted that she had 
twenty-six Indian shawls, 

XX 
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** Think, think, what a heaven she must 
make of Cachemire !”’ 


Saw the sempiternal Miss Rivers 
dressed like a girl of eighteen! She 
almost rivals Venus herself in point of 
antiquity. 

The German in the world who cir- 
culates most (and who has become 
most polished by circulating) is the 
Baron de M. Rich,—learned, kind- 
hearted, and well-mannered, with a 
tincture of cynicism, and a taste for 
gossip almost transcending that of the 
celebrated Alexander Il. Ife arrived 
only ten days ago, and is acquainted 
with the details of every one of note 
whom he found here. Before we quit- 
ted the ¢able d'héte of the Zahringer 
Tlof, this evening, he had taken upon 
himself (and in an old Roman colony 
there was something not inappropriate 
in the assumption) the office of nomen- 
elator. I have frequently made the 
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observation, that if you desire to know 
the realities of the English abroad, you 
must refer to some well-selected per- 
son of the place; but if you wish to 
hear all that can possibly be urged in 
the way of detraction and scandal, you 
have only to ask the first British subject 
you meet, and he, or she, will leave 
you nothing to desire in the way of 
** pulling to pieces.” I have, there- 
fore, every prospect of a true account 
of my compatriots, without attempting 
to investigate what may not repay the 
trouble. From the following arrange- 
ment for a pic-nic, which was found in 
a looking-glass drawer at the Baden 
hotel, it would seem that they do not 
avoid foreign intercourse as much as 
their known habits would impiy. It 
seems as if there were something of 
aftinitive relation intended between the 
persons and the plats they were to con- 
tribute,—a sort of German - Bath - plea- 
santry, which all parties take in good 
humour. 


M. de Hertink. 


.» Mdme., la Voisine. 


Filet de chévreuil sauté dans son jus (jeu?) Prince E. de Hasen. 


Maquerelle frite a la sauce royale 


Omelettes soufflées sauce a I'\talienne.... 
.. Mdlle. de Weibteufel. 


Limaces au gratin 

Alouettes aux pommes de terre 
Poularde froide ........ 
Anguilles a la Tartare 

Lapin grillé .... 

Petits canards étuvés ...... 
Cuisse de dinde au persil (non admise) 


- Mdme. du Siécle de la Brelandiére. 
Miss Blackclaws. 


La famille Singe (?), 
Miss Going. 

Miss Henburns, 
Lady Pallas. 

Miss Paliases, 


.- Miss Rivers. 


Petits pots de créme a la fleur d’oranges.. Malles. de Turkhaiisen et Rotheim. 


Raie au beurre noir .......+. 
Queue de mouton panée 
Rognons a la brochette 

Oeufs a la neige........ coves 
Tete de pore fumée 

Caisse de bécasse 
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Linotte a la financiére 

Cételette sauce tomate . 

Fromage de cochon 

Poitrine de veau aux champignons ... 
Bifstek au Bon Pére d’Edimbourg .... 


On inquiry at the hotel, I was as- 
sured that no such names as the 
above were known, except Miss Ri- 
vers’s, the excluded one; so that it 
must be some list of a party in the 
days of Louis XLV. (or of Louvois, 
perhaps, who burnt Baden, and some 
forty other towns in the palatinate), or 
else the names are fictive; and I have 
no way of divining the persons indi- 
cated. Walked to the Alte Schloss (not 
“* Altoss Schloss,” dear Miss Troloppe, 


Mdme. di Bonami. 


.» Mdme. Moses Habicht. 


- Mdme, d’Ivan and Mdme. de Girouette, 
- Mdlles. de Hoffgalla. 


.»++ Comte Walske. 


Prince Tarantella, 
. Princess Tarantella. 
- Mdme, de Pinadon. 


woe M. des Flouvés. 


M. Jacques de la Roche. 


.» M. Pernelle. 
.» Le Général Going. 


though we mean the same thing, and 
you have described it better than | 
shall attempt), and, after contemplating 
an expanse of delicious country from 
its walls, descended to the lower cha- 
teau. There is tradition and trace ofa 
subterranean passage between these 
two buildings. One use of it was a 
good illustration of the disappoint- 
ments which occur inter poculum el 
labra. A powerful baron was, perad- 
venture, invited to dine with the grand 








justiciary, who received him with be- 
coming courtesy ; but, instead of being 
conducted to the banqueting-room, he 
suddenly found himself pinioned, and 
led through the said passage to the 
lower building, and into the presence 
of the judges of the Venm Genicut. 
‘The chamber occupied by this tribunal 
was a Roman bath, which has under- 
gone little alteration, excepting the 
stone seats, placed against the walls for 
members of the court. No time was 
wasted upon forms; and, in most 
cases, the guest suspected of heteroclite 
notions was speedily removed to the 
passage above, at the extremity of 
which was an image of the Virgin 
Mary, brilliantly illuminated. ‘The 
officer of justice required him, as a 
true Catholic, to step forward, and kiss 
the holy emblem. In an instant the 
trap-door before the niche gave way— 
the victim falling through two iron 
wheels, armed on their inner circum- 
ference with converging blades, and 
revolving inversely by the agency of 
some croupiers to this judicial roulette, 
instantly put the baron en capilotade. 
For less distinguished criminals, there 
appears to have been smaller mercy ; 
and they remained before trial, and 
after sentence also, in one of the fright- 
ful dungeons which not 


‘* A sunbeam that had lost its way” 


ever penetrates. At other presidencies 
of the secret tribunal, the image was so 
constructed that the arms embraced 
the suppliant, and cut him in two. 
For such a reward to penitence and 
devotion, it should have rather been 
an ideal of Judith, or of Dalilah. 

This is my second evening in private 
society ; and I find the French, who 
have crossed the Rhine for the first 
time, and the English, who are amazed 
at finding any thing but sauer-kraut 
and cannon, form conclusions, from this 
mélange of all quarters of the globe, as 
if it had been an epitome of purely 
German existence. 1 wish they would 
go even fifty miles into the interior, to 
see the difference. It would teach 
them something, and not be disagree- 
able; for the gloom I admitted is ofa 
soothing kind, and travelling through 
forests lulls one to repose: indeed, 
most things in Germany have that ten- 
dency, except the beds. 

Baden, being within half a day’s 
journey of Strasburg, is constantly 
supplied with the true patés de foi 
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gras. Beyond a well-founded peptic 
lustinct against this luxury, there is a 
prejudice as to the education of the 
bird who, says a French gastrenomic 
author, feeling glorious anticipations of 
the fame his liver will excite, calmly 
endures the painful process which se- 
cures that liver’s expansion. The 
course of martyrdom which the founder 
of foie gras is goose enough to be 
proud of, as we are assured by the in- 
spired writer just alluded to, has been 
misunderstood by him and by others. 
There is no nailing of the web-foot to 
the kitchen hearth, and consequent ex- 
posure to a glowing fire. All they do 
(and bad enough it would be if the pa- 
tients were insensible to posthumous 
renown) is to keep the birds in so 
narrow a coop as to make it impossible 
for them to take the exercise of turning 
even, and to cram them two or three 
times a-day with Indian corn, allowing 
little or no water. Sometimes the he- 
patic disease takes a wrong form, and 
wastes the valued organ to such a de- 
gree, that the goose has almost as little 
liver left as if he were a colonel in the 
East India Company’s service. 


MEMS. ON SHAKESPEARE, 1826. 


Was it in adoption of the vulgar no- 
tion, of every African being a “ black- 
a-moor,” that Shakespeare made Othello 
a negro? The Moors of the coast of 
Barbary were those who had intercourse 
with the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
states, and they are a remarkably hand- 
some race of men,—in complexion 
very little darker than the Spaniards. 
A lady might fall in love with a war- 
rior of this caste,— because he is the 
last person she ought to fall in love 
with, or for any other equally good fe- 
male reason,”—while her passion for a 
flat-nosed, woolly-headed, cucumber- 
shinned, and strong-smelling negro, 
either presents a notion of her gross 
depravity, or conveys an improbable 
and disgusting image. 





“ A little more than kin and less than 
kind.” One of the jingles in which 
our bard indulged was as obviously 
meant to be conveyed here as in “ gild- 
ing his double gilt. The probability 
is, that “ kind” was pronounced in 
Shakespeare’s day as our Saxon fore- 
fathers and the Germans of the present 
times utter it, as if spelt kiné, and 
meaning a child, ‘This restores the in- 
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tended antithesis, as also the sound ; 
and we understand Ilamlet’s reflection, 
that the real relation between the king 
and himself is beyond that of ordinary 
affinity, but short of the tie between a 
parent and a child. (Rather proud of 
this etymological discovery, Lhappened, 
long afterwards, to look into Schlegel’s 
admirable translation, to see how he 
had rendered it ; and perceived that 
the meaning had been so obvious to the 
ear, as well as to the eye, of the Ger- 
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man, that, without a note or comment, 
he gives the sentence. 


“ Etwas mehr als Vetter— minder als 
Kind.” 

Somewhat more than cousin —less than 
child ! 


The following lines, from the pen of 
the Count Jules de Resseguier, appear 
to me to be full of feeling, and very 
harmoniously expressed :— 


‘LA MORT D'UNE FILLE DE VILLAGE. 


*« Déja l'on a creusé la terre ; 
L’eau bénite a mouillé le funébre rameau, 
Et la croix garde avec mystére 
Le cercueil virginal d’un ange du hameau. 
Dans ses cheveux entrelacée 
L’aubépine tombait sur son front sans couleurs, 
Et le fragile éclat des fieurs 
Rappelait sa jeunesse, helas! sitét passée ! 


Et de ses jeunes seeurs déja les bras tremblans 
Ont enlevé la dépouille chérie ; 
Et le cortége marche, et de longs voiles blancs 
Passent, passent encore au fond de la prairie. 
lls passent au méme chemin 
Ou le dernier Dimanche elle dansait encore ; 
Ou Veglantine vient d'éclore, 
Sur le méme rameau qui dépouillait sa main, 
Le cortége s’éloigne ; et quelques voix rustiques 
Font monter dans les airs de lamentables chants ; 
On effeuille les lys du champs ; 
On entend les derniers cantiques ; 
De l’asile des morts on a franchi le seuil ; 
Les vierges un moment deposent le cercueil 
Sur la bruyére humide et verte ; 
Puis elles font un pas......et dans la terre ouverte 
Le fardeau disparait lentement descendu. 
Un bruit lugubre et sourd alors est entendu ; 
A ce bruit ont cessé touts les vains bruits du monde. 
Un homme est resté seul sur la fosse profonde, 
Et son bras fait tomber, et fait tomber longtemps 
La terre de l’oubli sur ce front de vingt ans,” 


The Father of Frederick the Great 
lavished very large sums upon raising 
recruits of gigantic stature for his guard. 


There are a number of bad portraits of 


them now about the Palace of Charlot- 
tenburg, with the conical caps and 
other accoutrements, in the style which 
Hogarth’s march of our Guards to 
Finchley has handed down to us. One 
of the many recruiting officers whom 
the king employed in the adjacent 
states of Germany reported that he had 
discovered, near [lessen Darmstadt, or 
Hessen Cassel, a growing lad of 19, 
who already measured seven feet two ; 
was perfectly straight and healthy ; 
but had refused to enlist, although 


double the usual bounty-money had 
been offered him. The answer,— 
“ Offer him three hundred thalers,’— 
refused. The next,— Try a hundred 
Louis d’ors,”— refused. Next rescript, 
—“ Get him into the Prussian do- 
minions on any terms, and by any 
stratagem,— taking care not to alarm 
the peasantry, or induce the resentment 
of the Electoral government,— and 
you shall have a majority when he ar- 
rives at Berlin.” ‘The unscrupulous 
conduct of Prussian crimps was well 
known at that time; the fears of the in- 
dividual sought had been strongly ex- 
cited; and all his brother Bucolics 
(for he was a farmer’s son, and a most 
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industrious youth) were on the alert to 
rescue him, as the village dwelling had 
been menaced more than once. At the 
period alluded to, Prussia was not the 
great military power she is now; but 
already a strong and a menacing neigh- 
bour to the minor states. A small 
elector would have had the fear of tu- 
mult too closely before his eyes to suffer 
the open abduction of a subject by a 
foreign prince's order, though he might 
not have ventured to attempt more 
than remonstrance, in case of a ruse 
effecting the same result. Formidable 
as his proportions were, the Teutonic 
Titan in question was quite uncon- 
scious of his own physical powers, and 
distrustful of the security he certainly 
would have derived from the aid of the 
villagers, in case of attack. Those who 
have visited any part of Germany will 
recollect that the agricultural imple- 
ments used about farms are kept in a 
long, narrow, and springless caravan, 
upon wheels, and moved to the place 
where they happened to be wanted for 
the day. The youth, whom nothing 
could allure from his paternal acres, 
still dreaded to sleep under the pater- 
nal roof, after the attempts to force 
him from it. In an evil hour, he be- 
thought himself that he would be more 
secure by sleeping in the tool-waggon 
at night,—-his safety during the day 
being assured by the presence of his 
fellow workmen. Under pretext of 
seeking for Prussian deserters, the 
farm-house was frequently searched 
during the night; and the tall son, not 
being found in it, was soon tracked to 
his habitual lair. When a Prussian 
officer, in iis temporibus, was to gain 
promotion by obedieuce to his master’s 
wishes, there were few moral consider- 
ations likely to restrain him. Our 
captain hit upon an admirable expe- 
dient. In the middle of the night, six 
fleet horses were attached to the ambu- 
lantsleeping-place of the poor Arcadian, 
the door nailed up, anda very few 
hours of galloping, with relays, brought 
the vehicle within the Prussian limits. 
All that apparently remained was to 
release the unwilling traveller, give 
him a good glass of schnaps, and ex- 
plain that further resistance was worse 
than useless. But the great grandson 
of Og, the gentle giant —was dead ! 
the agony of apprehension, the jolting, 
and want of air, had destroyed him! 
(The present king of Prussia would not 
peril the life of a dwarf to obtain a 
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wilderness of giants ; and it may fairly 
be doubted whether any addition of 
giants would improve his admirable 
army.) 


—_——- 


In my painting of Cupid and Venus, 
by Lucas Kranach, the former expresses 
great pain from the sting of bees, which 
surround his head. Le indicates the 
hand, in which he holds a tortoise to- 
wards his mother, who is standing in 
an indolent attitude. At first I thought 
it meant to describe Cupid as reproach- 
ing the goddess with the tardiness of 
her progress, while he was exposed to 
suffering ; but perhaps the tortoise, 
which the boy points to, may refer to 
Phidias’s emblem — meaning that wo- 
men should stay at home,—as the tes- 
tudo has its house always over it. (This 
is mentioned by Plutarch De Precept. 
Connub.) 


You distinguish an Englishwoman 
at public places on the Continent, often 
by her beauty and dirty gloves, ge- 
nerally by some awkwardness, and al- 
ways by her not spitting. 


There is so little of nepotism in 
Prussia, that the sons of two field- 
marshals, and of two ministers of state, 
were lieutenants of twenty or four-and- 
twenty years standing, in Berlin, in 
1830. 


In my existence, 1 never met with 
what we so constantly hear of —“ a 
good-natured fool.” All the fools I 
have known (a goodly array, too,) 
were decidedly ill-tempered, and ma- 
lignant. ‘* Amorous fool’’ is another 
error ; and Gentil Bérnard is right, in 
his Art of Love, when he makes clever- 
ness ® condition necessary to its most 
perfect state. 


‘* J’y veux encore un point, 
C’est de Vesprit: car les sots n’aiment 
point.” 


Again, “ fool enough to incur such a 
danger,” or, “ fool enough to part with 
his money ;” though daily experience 
shews us that none have greater sense 
of self-preservation, or more vigilance 
of money-guarding, than the weak in 
intellect. The evil-minded, the rash, 
and the inconsiderate, are the classes 
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we mean to designate by the indiscri- 
minate epithet of ‘ fools.” 


A French or German writer has un- 
dertaken to demonstrate that decolla- 
tion, instead of being the most merciful, 
is the cruellest, mode of inflicting capi- 
tal punishments. He thinks that, after 
the division of the great nerves, their 
extremities would retain, and convey 
to the sensorium, impressions of an- 
guish which the victim might suffer 
under, until circulation wholly ceased. 
It may, however, be hoped, that the 
mere return of blood by the veins, 
without any fresh propulsion from the 
heart, would be insufficient to maintain 
nervous sensibility. Besides, it is al- 
most an established lemma, that a cer- 
tain degree of pain induces syncope — 
a suspension of the sentient faculties 
caused by the sudden deficiency of 
blood in the head. 


A young Russian noble, asking per- 
mission to pay his addresses to a dis- 
taut cousin, was met by the father with 
the observation that, unexceptionable 
as his birth and character were, he 
must beg to inquire what means he had 
of supporting a proper establishment ? 

Count S. “ My appointments at 
present are only three hundred silver 
roubles a-vear; but, then, I have a 
most extensive acquaintance, and play 
higher than any one in Paris.” 

Father. *“ \n that case, there can be 
no further objection.” 


The German women are so clumsy 
about the feet, that I suspected them, 
for a long time, of wearing boots under 
their stockings. 


Frankfurt-am- Mein. 

Arrived exactly in time for the table 
Thédte, at which were between two and 
three hundred people, and could only 
find place among a knot of English. 
Sat next to a joyous dame, whose ac- 
quaintance I had the honour to make, 
as she could not even ask for bread in 
French or German. Suspect her to be 
Mrs. Malaprop’s granddaughter, or 
else that her maiden name was Lavy 
Ramsbottom, whose mother used to 
correspond with the John Bull, a few 
years back. A number of jokes passed 
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among the Britons at the appearance of 
various dishes,— maccaroni described 
as “ tobacco-pipes made easy” was 
considered a Ait. After taking a fair 
share of sundry bottles of champagne, 
ordered bya thin, red-faced little man, 
of 60, wearing the | ast of the spatter- 
dashes under very short trousers, my 
buxom neighbour became exceedingly 
communicative,— 1 might almost say 
confidential. It was not always very 
easy to understand her,—for she was 
as much super grammaticam as Cesar 
himself. She complained a good deal 
of the grossness of the German inscrip- 
tions she had noticed about the town 
in the morning. ‘ Material-handling” 
(Material-Handlung) she admitted to 
be merely equivocal; but, then,§ the 
frequent announcement of a “ Gal- 
lantry-handling” (Gallanterie-Tland- 
lung) was only a degree less audacious 
than the large letters which proclaimed 
a * Bad-house” (Bad-Ilaus). It was 
infinitely gratifying to me to assure her 
that the first-instanced board only im- 
plied a warehouse for silks, and other 
materials, for ladies’ dress,—that the 
second ter:pted purchasers of cutlery, 
trinkets, and work-boxes,—while the 
most awfully-sounding of the three 
was always a bathing-establishment ; 
so that she might derive very innocent 
pleasure in frequenting every one of 
them during her stay. She was pleased 
to inform me that the little gray-eyed 
gentleman in the obsolete appendages 
had been a solicitor and banker some- 
where in the west of England, and was 
travelling for the restoration of his 
health ; for which object I conclude 
that champagne, rudesheimer, and 
kirschenwasser, had been prescribed in 
most anti-[lahnemannic doses. I think 
she said he was her uncle, and that 
the name was Potter Tomkins, or Potts 
ier yin Certain it was he had the 
family propensity for Anglicising Ger- 
man. [le spake slowly, and through 
the medium ofa prominent under-jaw ; 
and I heard him directing some one of 
less local experience than himself, who 
wished to put a letter into the Post 
Office,—* hes by the inn bearing 
the name of the Weed-and-Bush (die 
Weiden-busch — willow-bush), until 
you come to a large white house, having 
over a gate the coat of arms of the 
Prince Turn-and-Tax-us” (Thurm and 
Taxis). 


We write the name of the composer 
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of * the Messiah” as we pronounce it 
—Handel. It ought to be Haendel, 
and is spoken Hendle, nearly. Tne 
Composer's name is correctly spelt ; 
but it should be accentuated and ut- 
tered as if M6-ézart. 


A dispute took place between a 
Capuchin and a Jew, as to which of 
them could cite the greater number of 
holy individuals; and it was at length 
agreed that they should alternately 
pluck a hair from each other’s beards 
on naming every sainted personage. 

Capuchin (pulling a hair from the 
Jew's beard). “ St. Francis!” 

Jew (pulling a hair from the Capu- 
chin’s beard). “ Mosesh !” 

Capuchin (another hair from the Ile- 
brew). ‘ Saint Cecilia !” 

Jew (another hair from the friar). 
“ David !” 

Capuchin (plucks three together). 
“ Three eastern kings !” 

Jew (plucking seven hairs from his 
adversary). “ Seven Maccabees !!” 

Capuchin (tearing off the whole of 
the Jew’s beard). “ The eleven thou- 
sand Virgins !!!” 


Goethe disliked, in his latter years, 
any inquiries from strangers as to the 
meaning of particular passages in his 
works. Questions were generally put 
less through indiscretion than with a 
view to flatter him by the querist’s ex- 
tensive acquaintance with his writings. 
In most cases, he answered in a well- 
bred way, that he believed he had a 
meaning at the time, but did not re- 
collect what it was. In two or three 
instances, however, I remember his be- 
ing visibly irritated by it; and poor 
des V. (whose early death deprived 
both literature and diplomacy of a 
growing ornament) told me he had 
witnessed some indignant outbursts at 
the infliction. The truth is, Goethe 
was fond of leading the conversation ; 
and it was not until 1824 that there 
were any characteristics of senility in 
his discourse. Even after that, there 
were bright coruscations at no long in- 
terval. lis fine perception of what 
his auditors wished to arrive at was, at 
all times, remarkable ; and the most 
delicate hint was sure to be followed 
by a cordial and glowing exposition. 
The work he felt really embarrassed 
about was his Werther. He generally 
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insinuated that it was written as a sub- 
dued sarcasm upon the sentimental 
novels of his early life. Those who 
knew him best doubt the sincerity of 
this explanation. I pleased the great 
man, by observing that he must have 
written it in the same feeling that in- 
duced Fielding to compose Juseph 
Andrews, in ridicule of Richardson’s 
Pamella. A silly and conceited young 
lord, who had drawn down the ire of 
the poet by an impertinent air of con- 
descension towards him, received some 
epigrammatic hits that a man of com- 
mon understanding would have writhed 
under. They were, however, so far 
beyond /is comprehension, that it was 
like attempting to drown a duck by 
pouring water down its back ; and the 
author of Faust was evidently mortified 
at his wit not entering the shallow 


cellules of this particular lordling’s 
head. 


“« Rien de plus triste qu’un bon mot, 
Qui se perd dans l’oreille d’un sot” 


(especially when the bon mot is at the 
expense of the sot himself). 


Always keep your mouth open when 
near the discharge of heavy artillery. 
It is better to look a little gawky than 
to be deaf for a day, or to have a head- 
ach for an hour. 


Klemnius speaks, in his Journey 
under Ground, ofa man ready to swear 
that the sun was triangular, in order to 
qualify for a place which requires that 
belief. I think it is Mirabeau who in- 
duces, as matter of faith, the acceptance 
of public trusts for which men are not 
conscious of being qualified. “ A qui 
Dieu donne un emploi, il donne aussi 
l’esprit nécessaire pour le remplir.” 


* Incidit in Scyllam qui vult evitare Cha- 
ribdim.” 


Erasmus says it had been a proverb 
“‘ inter Latinos ;” but that nothing was 
known of its original. Many bets have 
been won about its not being found in 
any classic author. 


Bourrienne writes in a spirit analo- 
gous to the comforting allocution of an 
Irish servant to his master, during the 
rebellion. ‘* Don’t be afeard,” said 
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ithe rugged lacquey, “ of them ribbles, 
yer honer; not one of those same shall 
harum you. Sure [ keep you for my 
own killing, and who’s a better right?” 

His chief and constantly recurring ar- 
gument against Sir Walter Scott is 
founded upon the ( previously hacknied) 
charge of having written romances be- 
fore he engaged in history. Many 
other of the ex-secretary’s conclusions 
are equally illogical. He attributes 
the broadsides from our fleet off Alex- 
andria to drunkenness,—to the British 
seamen staggering from their cans to 
their cannous, as the spirit of grog in- 
cited them to annoy the French! Of 
course, we must suppose that all the 
naval officers on board were, d fortiori, 
much too drunk to have directed the 
fire, or to restrain the belligerent im- 
pulses of the crew. The ex-secretary 
himself appears to have had but an 
imperfect practical notion of discipline, 
and the relative duties of service,— for 
he lost his best. situation by stock- 
jobbing, on the strength of the confi- 
dence belonging to his public cha- 
racter. 


Silly note to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream.— Falstaff says,—“ Examined 
. . . . * ” 
my parts with most judicious eyliads, 
which is explained by “ eydids,”— 
the true meaning being evidently 
willades—oglings. 


The following leaf from my log was 
written one evening from the north of 
Europe, merely to convince a dear re- 
lative that I was sufficiently recovered 
from the scarlet-fever to scribble havers. 
The trifle was speedily translated into 
the French and German journals. 


RULES FOR CONNOISSEURSHIP IN 
PAINTING, 

Goldsmith makes one of his characters 
say that, in order to pass for a connoiseur 
in painting, it was only necessary to ob- 
serve, on viewing a picture, ‘‘ that the 
artist might have done better if he had 
taken more pains; and to praise the 
works of Pirrro Pervoino.” Since 
his time, however, the aspirants to this 
faculty, and the superficial admirers of 
the art, must mount at least two steps 
beyond that suggestion, A very few 
years ago, the pe eruael of some twenty 
catalogues raisonnés, a course of auctions 
at Cunistize’s and Puiciips’s, and, 
above all, a frequent communion with 
picture-brokers and vampers, were fully 
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sufficient to the desired end. Now, 
people have travelled ; and they have 
been in great numbers at Rome, Dres- 
den, Munich, and other places. Some 
of them, from the true Scneedion of the 
perfect art—others from having their at- 
tention strictly called to the objects be- 
fore them — have ut least a notion of the 
scope of the several masters, and of their 
comparative merits ; but still these are 
not recognised as connoisseurs—unless 
by those who cheat them in picture. 
dealing, or intend to do so. 

I wished to have presented a synop- 
tical plan of the short cuts to the know- 
ledge which procures so much of gratify. 
ing consideration for those who can 
mike either a munificent or a discreet 
use of it; but this was very difficult. 
Another reflection, too, turned me from 
the attempt,—I dreaded to incur the 
charge of partiality, De Prites was 
blamed for distributing relative excel. 
lences in such a way as to make the 
same total for Raruagt and for Ru. 
pens; and although neither nationality 
nor any thing else would induce me to 
award an equal amount to the clear Van 
Dyk of other days, and to the opaque 
(though meritorious) Lawrence of our 
own, yet such an arrangement might in- 
duce a suspicion of bias: beside all 
which, people might not understand the 
bases of the calculations, or they might 
suppose numerals to be inappropriate to 
the object. I shall, therefore, with one 
exception, adoptprecepts. These will bear 
analysis; and I assure whomsoever may 
form pretensions upon them, that, al- 
though thus promulgated, they are of a 
stamp which will make them pass cur- 
rent, and be deemed original, on repeti- 
tion, for very many years to come. 

ist. Acquire no practical knowledge 
whatever of painting ; otherwise you will 
become sensible of the difficulty of pro- 
ducing any thing like effect; and that 
once felt, the free flow of criticism is ob- 
structed for ever after—unless in those 
cases where envy steps in and clears the 
channel. 

2d. Be careful never to say any thing 
about ‘** breadth’’— it is stale, and would 
raise suspicion, ‘* Clever” is a very 
taking and halftechuical word. ‘ Rather 
a clever picture of Jan Sreen’s’—‘‘a 
very spirited and clever sketch of Crt- 
Quossi.” 

3d. On detecting old retouches, you 
may regret that, with all its merits, is not 
a“ virgin picture.” ‘To do this, if you 
can take the picture down, is quite easy: 
any painter will shew you how to slant 
it from the light in aw ay that discovers 
such blemishes at once. Repairs of the 
kind prove the painting to be old,—so 
that the possessor is not likely to be 

















much exasperated at the discovery ; for 
you are to keep in mind that a poet is 
seurcely a more irritable animal than a 
collector of pe aintings. 

4th. It is not quite safe to contemn the 
modern school of painting. You should 
even profess to have two or three fa- 
vourites among living British artists. 
Do not let Witkir, or E. Lanpseer, 
be of the number ; because all Eutope 
admires them, and you cannot transcend 
the praise they have already obtained, 
There is a degree of presumption, too, 
in lauding the familiarly known works 
of an acknowledged genius; and the 
success of our plan entirely depends 
upon an invariable air of modesty. 
You will easily become acquainted 
with what is received as to the artists 
of the day, and it is proper to be au 
courant of this; but, generally speak- 
ing, it will be better to confine both 
your strictures and admiration to the 
old masters. The French school of all 
periods, unless you like to except Pur- 
Lipper pe CuampaGne, Micnarp, and 
Wartteau (N. Poussin and Craupe ve 
Lorrain are to be considered as Italians), 
may be condemned without a show of 
mercy ; though you can remark, that the 
young French artists draw very prettily 
—this will be like recalling a too power- 
ful tint. 

5th. Fuzewi’s enormities being ac- 
knowledged as very. learned, profess to 
admire their vigour, 

6th. The attempt to distinguish co- 
pies from originals would be “too rash, 
and even the expression of an opinion on 
that point is full of peril; for traps are 
often laid, and imitations have been so 
perfect as to deceive real judges. The 
safest guides are the wealth of the indi- 
vidual ‘whose collection you are viewing, 
and the character which you have pre- 
viously heard of the collection itself, 
With a person of limited means, who 
thinks he has made one or two “ lucky 
hits,” you may be much more confident. 
Say there is certainly a good deal of the 
supposed master about one,—that another 
is a very pleasing or striking perform- 
ance, whether original or not S—adding, 
that you have never fallen into the too 
prevailing weakness of indiscriminately 
despising copies. Avoid, if possible, 
giving any positive opinion upon this 
question ; or suggest that it may be an 
early picture, which, in any case, will 
induce people to suppose that you have 
seen better works by the same master ; 
or, that you suspect it of being a copy, 
if they are conscious that it is so. 

7th. Before you make an observation 
which you believe to be profound or 
specious (which latter is preferable, as 
being less pedantic ), always premise 
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that you are no connoisseur. This will 
secure you from detection, and you have 
the merit of telling a truth which not one 
in fifty will believe. A person who says 
he ‘ knows the moves” is always sus- 
pected to be a great chess-player ; and 
Romeere says he can play a little on the 
violoncello. 

8th. Read a few books about painters 
rather than painting. Select those in 
any other language you know, in prefer- 
ence to the English works of that class. 
Avoid all such hebetating twaddle as 
Walpole’s Anecdotes, &c. 

9h. 1t is needful to be tolerably con- 
versant with sacred history, and also with 
mythology, to meet inquiries which a ca- 
talogue does not always furnish materials 
for answering. A very little of the his- 
tories of Rome, Greece, and Modern 
Europe (the book which bears that title 
suffices to the latter object), will go a 
great way; for eminent painters have 
scarcely treated more than forty or fifty 
incidents taken from all these. The only 
actual study requisite for you is that of 
the costumes, both general and dis- 
tinctive, of the different nations and 
periods represented ; and this will occu- 
py three or four months. Address your- 
self for authorities on the subject (or on 
whatever other you may wish to investi- 
gate seriously and consecutively) to any 
scientific institution except the British 
Museum —unless you happen to be in 
Parliament. 

10th. To learn the divisions of the 
Italian schools, can hardly be called 
study. Retain the names of four or five 
of the heads of each of these, and of as 
many Flemish and Dutch painters. If 
you can remember the names of some 
of their scholars, so much the better; 
for it would enable you, if asked, for 
instance, whether you thought a_por- 
trait offered for sale was really by Rem. 
BRANDT? to answer, that you ‘ should 
rather have ascribed it to Gouvarrt 
Furncx.” Of course you apply the con- 
verse of this, if asked by the owner or 
purchaser himself. Nothing is so im- 
portant in our line as conciliation ; and 
the habit of it polishes the manners in- 
credibly, 

11th. 1t has been fashionable among 
connoisseurs of late, to appreciate the old 
German masters. They are few in num- 
ber, and it is doubtful whether some 
among them ever painted at all. The 
properest favourite to choose is Lucas 
Kranacn, whose works are not very 
generally known here. You may de- 
scribe the grace blended with Gothic 
quaintness that distinguishes his pro- 
ductions. As he was a very learned 


man, take no part (unless you are a 
scholar) in investigations or conjectures 
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as to such of his subjects as are not 
quite obvious,—for he often borrowed 
them from the Greek anthology, and 
other recondite sources. 
12th. Be very careful how you com- 
mend the figures or cattle in a landscape. 
Many of the great paysagistes either (like 
Cuavupe, when he attempted it, as he oc- 
casionally did) painted such accessories 
abominably ill, or (like Ruyspaac al- 
ways) could not paint them at all, and 
employed some one else to do them. 
13th. In a fitting society, observe that 
Trrtan was certainly the greatest land- 
scape painter that ever lived. So few 
have been taught to consider him in that 
point of view, that your hearers will be 
startled at the moment ; and when they 
inquire, it will appear that your account 
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which you are. Admitted Merits. 
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of that master’s secondary talent was 
correct. This must only be played off 
once. 

14th. Whenever you can, introduce 
the proper name of an old master instead 
of the sobriquet, or agnomen, by which 
he is generally known. Speak of some 
celebrated altar-piece at Rome or Flo- 
rence ; describe its subject; and blame, 
for instance, the grayish tone of Zam- 
rient’s flesh-colour : twenty to one some 
coxcomb thinks to set you right, by say- 
ing the picture you allude to is by Do- 
minicuino. You then, mildly, and 
without the least air of triumph, answer, 
that it is the same person. A table, of 
which the following is a sketch, will 
enable you to do this frequently. You 
can fill it up by degrees. 


Some peculiarity in his 


y Se : 
Imputed Faults life or manner. 


f All too well known; 
| but you may speak 
| of the enviable way 
< in which he died, in 
| order to induce fur- 
| tive references to his 

! biography. 

Allude to the twenty 

\J designs he made for! 
Mark Antonio to en- 
grave from. 

Would letnone of his 
pupils see the man- 
nerin which he mix- 
ed and worked his) 
colours. 

Could not design feet, 
and therefore ma- 
naged to hide them) 
very ingeniously. 
| Took his immediate 

family and servants] 

'L as models. 

Did not kill his bro- 
ther. 

Raphael 


him. 


The same; and} 
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Inequality. l of his school from 


jealousy. 


Why, also, do anatomists 
occasionally deride the notion of a spi- 
ritual existence, only because they find palpable. And, further, are they not 
no trace of it ina purely material eluci- continually obliged to assume some 


dation? It would not be “ an imma- 
terial essence,” if anatomy rendered it 


* A number of masters having the same proper surname affords an cimaiies occa 
sion to embarrass and confuse the profane. 














first causes, which they choose to call 
“ perception,” “ stimulus,” “ sensibi- 
lity,” “ irvitability,”* &c., none of 
which account for a necessary organic 
structure so reasonably as the principle 
of the animus or entelechia of metaphy- 
sicians?) May not what we call the 
nervous sensibility be something analo- 
gous to the electrical or galvanic prin- 
ciple—the pressure upon a_ nerve 
acting in the same way on that con- 
geries, in suspending action, as any in- 
terruption in the stream of the electric 
fluid ! 


liayward’s translation of Faust has 
rendered all the beauties of the original, 
save the occasional metre; yet there 
are some points to which neither he 
nor the German annotators have called 
attention. The artistical arrangement 
by which Goethe makes the innocent 
Gretchen display her devoted love of 
children, in the first approach to confi- 
dence with Faust, is intended to convey 
a notion of how much the sense of 
shame may prevail over natural affec- 
tion even, when such a creature is af- 
terwards impelled to murder her own 
offspring. The 


** Sey doch so gut 
Mit schweiss und mit Blut 
Die Krone zu leimen” 


(Be pleased to mend the crown with 
sweat and blood), neither intends an 
insinuation that crowns are commonly 
kept together by such means, nor is it 
a sneer at religion, such as the associa- 
tion of the two last words have been 
suspected to imply ; but it means that 
human perversions of Christianity have 
caused strife and bloodshed. 


G. was at one time so low in cir- 
cumstances, that he desperately re- 
solved on turning poet; indeed, he 
felt convinced that none but a man 
under the Muses’ influence could want 
money so much. ‘Therefore, he sat 
down to versify ‘like any thing.” 
Byron “ knew the late Lord Faulkland 
well ;” and G. was particularly ac- 
quainted with a Scotch baronet, whom 
few besides had ever heard of, and in- 
vested the stupid creature with a set of 


* Eve 








g. Such as are combined in the definitions of Glisson and Lobstein,— 
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the most remarkable qualities. Then 
he dwelt upon the oppression which 
the Lizards are fairly presumed to la- 
bour under from the Austrian rule in 
Lombardy, in a way that brought tears 
into his own eyes, and would, doubt- 
less, have caused the death of many 
people here from sympathetic grief,— 
in which apprehension none of the 
London booksellers would be barba- 
rous enough to publish it. G. is a 
good-hearted fellow, for all that; and 
he now feels that Mount K. is a fitter 
residence for him than Mount Par- 
nassus. In sooth, most of the true 
poets would be very glad to change 
stations with him. 


There were in 1833 only nine- 
teen peers who have peerages of Plan- 
tagenet date (up to 1485), 

Dukes—Norfolk, Beaufort (as Baron 
de Botetourt and Ierbert). 

Marquesses— Townsend (as Baron 
de Ferrers), and Hastings (as Baron 
Hastings). 

Earls — Shrewsbury, Berkeley (as 
Baron Berkeley), Delawar (as Baron 
Delawar), Abergavenny (as Baron 
Abergavenny). 

Barons — De Roos, Le Despencer, 
De Clifford, Audley, Clinton, Dacre, 
Zouche, Willoughby, Grey, Stourton, 
Berners. 


CURIOUS INCIDENT NEAR ISPAHAN, 


At the moment of leaving home ona 
journey, a Persian kindly asked his 
parrot, whether he could do any thing 
for him on the way? The latter, with 
proper acknowledgments, requested, 
that if his master chanced to pass the 
place at which the parrots held their 
parliament, he would address the meet- 
ing, and say that his bird expressed the 
devoutest wishes for the prosperity of 
all their undertakings ; but was unable 
to take part in their deliberations, being 
shut up for life in a cage. The tra- 
veller finding that the spot indicated 
was not much out of his road, and cu- 
rious to see such a legislative assembly, 
repaired to the thicket, and was amazed 
at the countless number of parrots 
who occupied every tree about it. Ad- 
dressing them with great courtesy, he 








‘« Trritatio est perceptio, sed sensatio est perceptio perceptionis.” 


‘* Facultatem stimulum percipiendi.” 
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delivered his message; but had no 
sooner concluded, than all the winged 
listeners fell down dead! Really 
shocked at having unwittingly de- 
stroyed such myriads of intelligent 
birds, he completed his journey home- 
wards in gloom. After welcoming his 
master’s return, the parrot asked whe- 
ther he had been kind enough to de- 
liver his greeting? To which the 
Mirza answered, that he Aad done so, 
but with a most disastrous effect. 
* How so, honoured sir, inquired the 
volatile?” “ Why, I had scarcely con- 
cluded my announcement, when they 
all fell down dead!” Hereupon his own 
bird instantly tottered on the perch, 
closed his bright yellow eyes, and drop- 
ped —exanimate ! '!!  Astounded to 
find himself the fated destroyer of every 
parrot in whose affairs he meddled, the 
Mirza, thinking it high time to re- 


The Weukness and the Strength 
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nounce further dealings with them, 
sorrowfully opened the cage door, and 
transferred the body of his favourite to 
a heap of dried leaves, under his 
window. In another instant, the bird 
addressed his sometime master from an 
opposite corner of the building. “ Know, 
learned and sagacious Mirza, that the 
message which you in your wisdom de- 
livered to the parliament of parrots 
was at once understood by every mem- 
ber of that distinguished body, as con- 
veying a complaint of my captive state, 
and they indicated the means of freeing 
myself from it, by feigning death for 
my imitation. Farewell! You have 
prepared the sherbet of liberation with 
the citron of unconscious advocacy, 
and the syrup of successful effects. 
May your prosperity continue to in- 
crease !”” 


THE WEAKNESS AND THE STRENGTH OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY. 


Tut choice which lies before the lead- 
ers of the Conservatives of England, 
and the hesitation which they evince in 
coming to a decision, is one of the 
most extraordinary circumstances in 
modern history. It is even more ex- 
traordinary than that suicidal act which 
raised O'Connell from the rank of a 
bullying mendicant to that of an ar- 
biter of empires, and sank Sir Robert 
Peel from his pride of place and power 
into a long vicissitude of adverse for- 
tunes on the opposition benches. It 


exceeds that wonder of folly and of 


self-immolation (not for the country’s 
good, but for its ruin); inasmuch asa 
single error, however vast and however 
fraught with evil, is less astonishing 
than a stubborn adherence to a course 
of wrong, even for months and years 
after that wrong has been fully made 
apparent, both in its character and in 
its results. 

The Emancipation Bill found the 


Conservatives of England possessed of 


power, of popularity, of a vast parlia- 
mentary majorily, of a certainty of the 
continuance of that majority, and, in 
short, of every prospect that the mind 
of man could possibly desire, with a 
view to the permanent ascendancy of 
constitutional principles. That bill 
was brought forward amidst this state 


of affairs ; and most complete was the 
change produced by it. It left the 
whole Conservative party in parlia- 
ment shattered and divided, and the 
government stripped of its majority 
within the walls of St. Stephen's, aud 
hated by the people without. In a 
word, it made a complete wreck of the 
vessel; and, although a short period 
elapsed before she went to pieces, her 
destiny was decided from that fatal 
hour when Le Roy le veut was pro- 
nounced to that ill-omened measure. 
Eight years have now passed since 
that mournful hour, and if any one 
thing in the world may be considered 
to have been fully ascertained it is this ; 
— that the policy which dictated the 
Emancipation Bill was, is, and must 
ever be, wholly destructive to the Con- 
servalive party; and that, if the ancient 
constitution of our forefathers is to be 
preserved at all, it can only be bya 
recurrence to those principles upon 
which it was originally founded. 
Ilere, then, is the choice which now 
lies before the Conservative leaders. 
It is a choice between a departure from 
principle, leading to certain ruin, on 
the one hand; and an adherence to 
principle, securing unquestionable tri- 
umph, on the other. Falsehood and 
defeat appear on the one side; truth 
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and victory on the opposite. And yet 
there are still many Conservatives who 
hesitate and linger, and are afraid to 
come to a decision ; and who thus still 
give their countenance, in some sort, 
to that pernicious fallacy which has 
involved their party in all the disgrace 
and misery of the last seven years. 

But this irresolution and half-heart- 
edness must mainly arise from an im- 
perfect perception of the real facts of 
the case. Let us endeavour, then, to 
state the argument with some degree 
of fulness, both on the point of expe- 
diency and on that of right. 

Expediency was openly and broadly 
declared to be the ground and basis of 
the Emancipation Bill. The distinct 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel on pro- 
posing that measure was, that all his 
objections to the proposition remained 
in their original strength; that he had 
not seen it necessary to abandon any 
one of them ; but that a kind of state- 
necessity, or political expediency, 
seemed to overrule all those objections, 
and to make a measure of concession 
unavoidable. 

Sir Robert went into details in his 
opening speech on that occasion, and 
thereby defined what he meant by this 
expediency, or state-necessity. It con- 
sisted very much in two things ;—the 
removal of a troublesome question, 
which was continually creating fruit- 
less and inconvenient discussions and 
heart-burnings ; and the relieving the 
government from an embarrassment, 
arising from the nearly equal division 
of parties on that question. 

Now, let any one scrutinize the mat- 
ter closely on these grounds, specially 
laid by its author as a justification of 
his having proposed it. It was to get 
tid of weakness in the executive, and 
troublesome and fruitless discussions 
in the legislative. Has it succeeded 
in doing either 

Certainly it has not. The ministry 
which proposed it intended by this 
step to clear away the only question 
on which they felt a weakness and em- 
barrassment. This matter once dis- 
posed of, all was to be peace, and sta- 
bility, and internal harmony. Instead 
of which, we have had nothing ever 
since but quarrels and contentions ; 
and, in six years, we have had four 
different administrations! As a mea- 
sure, therefore, of political expediency, 
it has proved the most disastrous failure 
that the world ever saw. 
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The question of Right was hardly 
adverted to by the parties of whom we 
are speaking. But it is important to 
keep ever in mind, that if ‘ emanci- 
pation” was the right of the Papists 
on that occasion, their just demands 
must of necessity extend much further. 
If their religion was not of such a 
character as to justify the state in af- 
fixing a brand of exclusion to its name, 
their “ emancipation,” as it was called, 
was only an instalment, and a very 
small instalment, of their rightful claim. 
In fact, O’Connell is just an embody- 
ing and personification of Popery in 
this matter: both his words and his 
actions tell you, in the plainest terms, 
both what Popery is, and what Popery 
demands, and will never rest till she 
has gained. You were fairly warned, 
before ever you admitted O'Connell 
into parliament, that it was a powerful 
foe, nota peaceful fellow-labourer, whom 
you were admitting. You were abund- 
antly admonished, that the idea of his 
being satisfied with mere admission, 
and then sitting down among you, a 
quiet, peaceable member, among six 
hundred others, was, of all possible 
self-delusions, the greatest! You were 
reminded again and again, that although 
equality might be humbly asked by the 
Romish Church, when in a state of re- 
striction and constraint, ascendancy and 
dominion, and intolerance of every other 
profession, was her well-ascertained 
bent and character. You were not left 
in ignorance, then, that “ emancipation” 
could be nothing more than an instal- 
ment, and a very small one, of claims 
which would inevitably be made. 

Nor ought it to be otherwise. Those, 
indeed—if such there were—who could 
be so foolish as to think that the Pa- 
pists could be got to receive political 
power as a foy, to be played with and 
gazed at; and notasa weapon, to be fear- 
fully employed,— those, indeed, may 
well complain that they have been de- 
ceived and disappointed in the success 
of their measure. But those who took 
a larger and a juster view of the case— 
though they may point out the evils 
resulting from that proceeding, and 
draw from them reasons for retracing 
our steps,—they will not affect to have 
been at all surprised at the results 
which have followed. 

Is the Romish religion to be re- 
garded by the state as an evil, or not? 
That is the question. Is the legislature 
to act as if cognisant of all the mis- 
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chiefs which Popery has wrought in 
times past, and as thereby bound, and 
naturally desirous, to take precautions 
against the recurrence of those mis- 
chiefs; or is history to be thrown aside 
as “fan old almanack,” and the dogma 
of liberalism adopted as the rule ;—* that 


it is inconsistent with the principles of 


civil and religious liberty for the state 
to shew any preference, or dislike, for 
this or that religious profession ?” 
Now, one of these two courses must 
be taken. Either the legislature must 
know Popery to be an evil, and must 
avow and act upon that knowledge, or 
it must profess its impartial counte- 
nance or disregard of all religions, and 
its ignorance of any thing dangerous 
or blameable in that of Rome. If the 
first of these two courses be taken, 
then the Emancipation Bill is an ad- 
mitted error in legislation, and ought 
to be repealed; but if we prefer the 
liberal scheme, then emancipation ought 
to be carried out into its legitimate 
consequences, and a Popish church 
straightway established in Lreland. 
Some decision on this great point 
ought to be speedily taken by the 
leaders of the Conservative party; for 
the fate of the country hangs upon that 


decision. Would they but boldly re- 
solve on the straightforward and honest 
course, the people, now ready and 
willing to fall into their ranks, would 
crowd into those ranks from all quar- 


ters. Once give to Conservatism the 
character and features of Protestantism, 
and it is invincible, and certain of a 
speedy triumph. But should the de- 
cision be in favour of the diberal 
scheme, or should any decision at all 
be postponed or refused, from that mo- 
ment the banner of the Conservatives 
is lowered before its enemies, and all 
attempts to rally our forces must be 
comparatively unavailing. 

Amidst all the changes of sentiment, 
and mixtures of opinion which we 
daily meet with, nothing can possibly 
be clearer than this—that the one 
point which is deeply impressed on 
the minds of the people of England 
at the present moment is, the error 
committed in admitting Papists to 
parliament, and the necessity of re- 
tracing that step as soon as pos- 
sible. Manifestations of this feeling 
abound on every side. We will in- 
stance a few. 

In the great town of Liverpool, at a 
meeting ofabove two thousand persons, 
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held about six weeks ago, on the sub- 
ject of church-rates, one of the speakers, 
Mr. M‘Neile, thus alluded to this 
point: 

(** I will say here, in the face of my 
country, and not in any intemperate haste 
but with a well-digested conviction of 
what the consequences may, and possibly 
will be,—that that movement is 11 
Repeats or tHe Emancipation Act,” 

“* The whole assembly rose as one man, 
and continued cheering for several mi- 
nutes,”’) 


In the metropolis, scarcely any op- 
portunity has yet been given for the 
display of such a feeling. One meeting, 
however, was held in the borough of 
Lambeth, about a month back, at which 
at least fifteen hundred persons were 
present. And here the same chord 
was touched, aad with the same effect. 
The expulsion of the perjured Papists 
from parliament was suggested by one 
of the speakers, and instantly the whole 
meeting was in a tumult of acclama- 
tion. 

Another meeting was held, on a si- 
milar occasion to that at Liverpool, in 
Wales, in the county of Glamorgan, 
Here one of the most respectable men 
in England, Major Mackworth, for- 
merly a Liberal, had the manliness to 
come forward and avow his sense of 
the error he had committed. He said, 


“He had supported the Catholic 
claims ; and, were he ignorant of the fu- 
ture consequences, he might, abstracted. 
ly, still hold the same opinions. But, 
looking at the present state of things — 
seeing that the sacred obligation of an 
oath was spurned, and that perjury was 
thus openly countenanced, he was com- 
pelled to adopt the only alternative leit 
to save the liberties and the religion of 
the country; and that was, to use all 
available means to procure the repeal of 
the Emancipation-act.” 


And this bold and marly declaration 
was received, as at Liverpool and at 
Lambeth, with the most rapturous and 
unanimous approbation. 

Once more, to come to something 
still more tangible and practical than 
public meetings; let us observe the 
character of the four elections which 
have occurred within the present month. 

At three of these, parties have been 
pretty nearly balanced. The candi- 
dates have speechified about the Poor- 
law, the Ballot, and the House of 
Lords; and at Warwick, Lewes, and 
Rochdale, the majorities were 35, 26, 
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and 44: neither of which, it is clear, 
can be reckoned decisive, or such as 
would secure the seat against a future 
attack. 

But there was another—a_ fourth 
contest. This was for Ross-shire, a seat 
lately held by a Whig, who carried his 
election in January, 1835, by a ma- 
jority of 40 votes. A Whig and a 
Conservative met here, and they did 
not talk of ballot or of the peers, but 
came to closer and more important 
questions. Mackenzie of Applecross, 
the Conservative candidate, threw him- 
self wholly upon the Protestantism of 
the country —declared, without reserve, 
that the contest was in fact between 
Protestantism and Popery ; and finally 
carried his election by a majority of 
306 votes against 195: thus securing 
the county for ever. A result which 
the Courier, and other ministerial prints, 
openly confess to be entirely owing “to 
the statement, Aowever absurd, of the 
Tory candidate, that the contest was 
between Protestants and their oppo- 
nents.”” 

Taking, then, all these facts unitedly, 
is it possible for any thing to be clearer 
than this, that the one thing which is 
more deeply seated in the minds of the 
people of England than any other is 
this — that a vast and dangerous error 
has been committed in the admission 
of Papists to parliament, and that that 
error must be repaired before any per- 
manent security is to be expected. 

Now, let us apply these facts to a 
practical purpose. What should pre- 
vent the Conservative party, as a whole, 
from boldly and openly declaring si- 
milar sentiments? Or, could they 
once be brought to see the wisdom 
and the reasonableness of this course, 
what could then prevent them from 
at once assuming the government? It 
is on this point, and on this alone, that 
the whole question, whether the coun- 
try shall be rescued or not! now de- 
pends. The Emancipation Bill sepa- 
rated the people from the Conservative 
party: and so long as the justice and 
the policy of that measure is maintained 
by the Conservative leaders, so long| 
will a considerable degree of distrust/ 
and alienation remain on the public 
mind. But, let the word be once given 
to retrace that false and fatal move; and 
that instant the public confidence would 
begin to be restored, and a cordial 
union would take place, leading in- 
evitably to the permanent dethroning 
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of O'Connell, and to renewed peace 
and safety to the country. 

But imagine the — course to 
be blindly and absurdly persevered in, 
and what are the results? Nay! we 
need not imagine it; for we have, un- 
happily, too many palpable instances 
of daily occurrence. To refer to a 
single one, now, we apprehend, sufti- 
ciently notorious. About twelve months 
back, the East Surrey Conservatives, 
having established a clear majority in 
the county, began to think of a second 
candidate, to be returned with Captain 
Alsager; and they also determined to 
have a dinner. To that dinner a man 
of great eminence was invited—no less 
a person than Sir Edward Sugden, late 
lord-chancellor of Ireland,—with a view 
to his introduction to the electors, and his 
becoming, if both parties were mutually 
satisfied, the said second candidate. 

Well, Sir Edward came, and all 
promised well; until, in the course of 
his speech, he approached the subject 
of Ireland, and at once declared his 
opinion, that “there would be no peace 
in that country until the Romish priests 
were taken into the pay of the govern- 
ment!” At this word, away flew all 
prospects of his ever representing East 
Surrey. <A few individuals, indeed, 
have, we believe, still clung to the 
idea, and have been struggling to bring 
about a reconciliation; but, with the 
bulk of the Conservatives, the question 
was decided the moment that senti- 
ment dropped from Sir Edward’s lips. 
And thus will it be every where. 

The Emancipation policy is nothing 
else than destruction to the Conserva- 
tive party. It utterly overthrew them 
in 1829; and that with such an over- 
throw, that seven years of absence 
from power have followed ; and it now 
so far operates, being still adhered to 
and professed in some quarters, as to 
prevent that cordial union of the people 
to their leaders which ought to exist, 
and which, whenever it is fully brought 
about, will give a peace and prosperity 
to the country which nothing else can. 

Yet we still observe, and in some 
important quarters, a clinging to that 
baseless and mischievous fancy, that 
by some further legislative contrivances, 
or by the mere lapse of years, a time 
may be hoped for, and that speedily 
—“when men of all religions may 
dwell together in peace and harmony, 
and the government know no distinc 
tions among them,” 
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Now in the first place, as far as the 
Dissenters are concerned, they lave 
already given you the fullest and plain- 
est notice, that there shall be no peace 
or harmony unéil the government knows 
no distinction among different classes 
of religionists. The only way, there- 
fore, by which this expected peace and 
harmony can be obtained, with refer- 
ence to the Dissenters, is by first 
abandoning the Established Church. 
A national establishment, they continu- 
ally declare, is an insuperable bar to 
peace and union; inasmuch as it de- 
clares an unjust preference, and in- 
flicts an unjust stigma. Be fully aware, 
therefore, when you talk of this ima- 
ginary hope, that the first and most 
essential step to its attainment is the 
destruction of the Established Church. 

But the chief error contained in this 
most irrational, because unfounded 
speculation, is, that a time may speed- 
ily arrive when, in these countries, 
Protestants and Papists may dwell 
together, side by side, in mutual good- 
will and esteem. But this state of 
things, be it observed, is plainly an- 
nounced as to be expected from an ad- 
herence to the Emancipation policy ! 

Now let us ask, at the outset, whe- 
ther cordiality and good-will has, ix 
fact, been increased and promoted by 
the measure of 1829? Or, rather, 
has not the distrust and ill-feeling which 
subsisted, whether between the clergy 
or the laity of both these communions, 
previously to 1829, been immeasurably 
augmented since that time’ And if 
this be so— which, we suppose, no 
one will attempt to deny —then where 
is the rationality of expecting future 
peace and harmony from a system and 
course of action which you have found, 
for seven years together, to produce 
nothing but animosity and disgust ? 
Is it not singular, that persons pro- 
fessing to be practical men, and to be 
guided by the proved expediency of the 
case, should always be ready to throw 
facts and experience out of view, and 
to be guided wholly by theory and 
speculation ? 

But the root of this error lies deeper 
than many are aware. The truth is, 
that there are some statesmen who, 
having no real attachment to any re- 
ligious system themselves, and conse- 
quently valuing one creed just as little 
as another, would fain govern a nation 
like England on the absurd suppo- 
sition that all men are, with themselves, 
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in a state of ‘indifference and impar- 
tiality! ‘They refer us to Prussia, and 
to some other countries, in which a 
state of things which to them seems 
the very beau idéal of religious equality 
subsists. But they forget the most 
important point in the whole question ; 
namely, that although different forms 
of error may coexist without much col- 
lision, yet between truth and error 
there must ever rage an interminable 
warfare. 

In Prussia itself, for instance, there 
is an abundance of Neologianism, or 
concealed infidelity ; and there is also 
a certain proportion of Popery. Just 
as in France, at the present moment, 
there is a vast amount of Atheism 
widely spread among the people ; and 
with it much superstition, in those 
classes which are less habitually vicious 
and depraved. But neither in France 
nor in Prussia does any violent col- 
lision or enmity ensue, because, after 
all, there is nothing more than two 
phases of error; and two errors may 
exist without warfare, just as Hindooism 
and Mahomedism divide the popula- 
tion of India, without much internal 
conflict or dissension. 

But once bring rHe Trutu into the 
field, and you will soon find animosity 
enough. The feelings entertained by 
Popery towards those who boldly and 
faithfully protest against her abomina- 
tions are exhibited in Foxe, as manifest 
in action and performance, during all 
those centuries in which the apostate 
church possessed the power of sending 
to the rack and to the stake all those 
who refused to yield obedience to her 
mandates. And, although men of 
liberal opinions are constantly ready to 
assume, with the greatest confidence, 
that the spirit and temper of the Rom- 
ish Church is wholly changed since 
that period, the most indubitable proofs 
to the contrary have been voluntarily 
furnished to us by the bishops and 
priests of that church in Ireland, in 
selecting and adopting as their standard 
of faith and doctrine, even within the 
last ten years, a system of theology in 
which the very same power of sen- 
tencing to banishment, loss of goods, 
and death, is explicitly claimed as the 
right of that church and her eccle- 
siastics, at all times, and in all places! 
Nor need we delude ourselves with the 
fancy that this is a mere brutwm fulmen, 
when we see, that in the case of those 
Protestant clergymea whose post of 
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duty lies amidst the devotees of the 
Papal Church in Ireland, no insurance 
company will venture to incur the risk 
of undertaking a policy on their lives! 

No! it is a delusion never exceeded 
in the annals of folly, to imagine it 
possible that active and vigorous Pro- 
testantism, as it exists in Ireland and 
in England ; and powerful and heretic- 
hating Popery, as it is found in Ireland 
at the present day — Ireland, which, 
even in Mr. Inglis’s judgment, is 
ripe for the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition,x— can ever coexist in peace and 
harmony. Each is sworn to the other’s 
destruction; and the only duty of a 
wise and honest government is to ad- 
minister the laws justly and impartially 
to both, but at the same time to en- 
courage, in every peaceable and legiti- 
mate way, the cause of Truru. And, in 
providing for the peace of the country 
and the security of its inhabitants, a 
statesman must ever bear in mind, that 
Protestantism acknowledges no other 
means of propagating its faith but 
those of a moral description, such as 
the preaching of the Gospel and the 
distribution of the Scriptures ; while 
with Popery, when the civil power, 
with its racks, and stakes, and fagots, 
moves not at her bidding, a host of de- 
votees, with the stone, the bludgeon, 
the rifle, and the midnight torch, are 
always at command ; and, even at the 
present moment, are kept in constant 
employment. 

But we must conclude this part of 
the subject, merely repeating the warn- 
ing we have already given,— that, on 
the great question between Protestant- 
ism and Popery, the minds of the 
people are generally enlightened, and 
their hearts deeply interested ; — that 
under éhis banner they will follow the 
Conservative leaders, with such zeal 
and unanimity as to secure success ; — 
but that “if the trumpet gives an un- 
certain sound ”— if it be left to be a 
matter of doubt, whether a Conserva- 
tive government would protect the Pro- 
testants of Ireland or yield still further 
power to the Papists, then disgust and in- 
difference will instantly spread through 
the ranks; and if the leaders of our 
host attempt to go forward under these 
circumstances, they will merely prolong 
interminably that series of defeats and 
of increasing perils which has already 
continued through the last seven years. 

But, having said thus much of the 
Weakness of our party, we ought now 
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to add a few words concerning its 
Strength. That strength has been, in 
some small degree, developed of late, 
by the preposterous attack of the mi- 
nistry on the Church of England. That 
attack forced the Conservatives into 
their right position, and the people 
generally shewed, by their zeal and 
alacrity, upon what points, and in 
what manner, their exertions might be 
safely calculated on. 

The preseut session has exhibited a 
phenomenon wholly without a parallel 
1 the history of Britain, or, in fact, of 
any other country; to wit, the people 
coming forward, in great numbers, to 
petition their representatives not to take 
off a tax! So singular a circumstance 
was this felt to be, so wholly unexpected 
by the assailants of the Church, who 
had looked upon it as a thing alto- 
gether improbable, that the people 
themselves should be got ¢o petition in 
Javour of church-rates ; — that, when 
such petitions began to pour in, the 
Courier newspaper gave vent to an ex- 
clamation, that it was “ Strange! whe- 
ther Churchmen or Dissenters, that the 
people should petition against the re- 
mission of a tax !” 

But petition they did, and that to an 
extent almost without a precedent, ex- 
cept upon one or two extraordinary 
occasions. By the Eleventh Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Public Petitions, we ob- 
serve that, up to the 13th of April, the 
number of petitions presented, praying 
that house “ not to sanclion any mea- 
sures for the abolition of church-rates,” 
was 1663; while the petitions in favour 
of their abolition were only 989. But 
of these latter, as many as 156 were 
from places in Scotland, where no 
church-rates exist, and whose inter- 
ference in a matter exclusively con- 
cerning the church and the people of 
England must be considered to be 
a mere impertinence. The English 
petitions, therefore, have been — in fa- 
vour of church-rates, 1663; against 
church-rates, 833: being, as nearly as 
possible, two to one in favour of the 
continuance of the impost. 

Now, unquestionably, a far greater 
attention is due to the one class of 
these petitions than to the other. As 
a general rule, any one can see that it 
must always be immeasurably easier 
to get up petitions against taxation 
than in favour of it. A large propor- 
tion of the householders of the country, 
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being in needy circumstances, might 
always be calculated upon, as ready to 
sign petitions for the remission of any 
tax whatever. One would reckon 
beforehand, that a few hundred thou- 
sand signatures of this description 
might always be had, by any persons 
who chose to ask for them, let the im- 
post objected to be what it might. 
But to ask a man to sign a petition, 
praying that he may not be relieved 
from a certain annual payment,—when, 
until now, was it thought even a pos- 
sible thing to get up such a petition ? 
Certainly, then, as we have already 
remarked, the weight which ought to 
be attached to petitions for and against 
the remission of church-rates, is greatly 
in favour of the datter. And yet, in 
mere numbers, they exceed the Dis- 
senters’ petitions in the proportion of 
two to one! 

We are aware that the Dissenters 
point to the larger aggregate number 
of signatures affixed to their petitions, 
as in some degree throwing the balance 
on their side. But, when we come to 
look a little closer, and find Man- 
chester and Glasgow each sending their 
40,000 signatures,— neither of which 
towns pay any church-rates, nor pos- 
sess nearly that number of rated in- 
habitants, but each of which have about 
30,000 or 40,000 Irish Papists within 
their precincts,— we must dismiss the 
point of the aggregate of signatures, as 
being, under such circumstances, a 
wholly fallacious criterion. 

But we must add, that, in addition 
to the above account of petitions for 
and against church-rates in general, 
there is a further report of petitions for 
and against the ministerial measure. 
And the numbers bere appear to be — 

For the ministerial measure, 62 pe- 
titions, with 9061 signatures ; 

Against it, 315 petitions, with 34,281 
signatures. 

Adding these to the former numbers, 
we shall find the total to be— 

Of English petitions for the abolition 
of church-rates .........05++. 895 

Against the abolition ...... 1978 

But there is another feature in the 
case which we cannot pass over, to 
wit, the extraordinary exhibition which 
the Dissenters have been led to make 
of their real weakness and_insignifi- 
cancy in point of numbers. 

One of the regular supporters of go- 
vernment said to us the other day, 
“A false move that of ours about 
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church-rates! The fact is, we were 
misled by the Dissenters, who made 
us believe that they were far stronger 
than they have proved to be.” 

Now, what were the representations 
of the Dissenters? On this point we 
may either consult their organ, the 
Patriot, or the Secretary of their Anti- 
Church-rate Association, who has been 
going about making speeches on this 
very point. 

The Patriot, of March 9, states the 
total number of places of worship, be- 
longing to all sects which are not of 
the Church, at 8790 ; and adds, “ the 
population from which they derive their 
support cannot be estimated at much 
less than six millions.” 

The Secretary to the Anti-Church- 
rate Association takes a still higher 
flight. Ata meeting of the borough of 
Finsbury, held on the 5th of April, he 
said : 


“ The Dissenters had been called an 
insignificant set. ‘To prove that they 
were not so, he need only mention the 
fact, that the total number of dissenting 
congregations, in England and Wales, 
was 8721; and their total numbers (among 
the people) he estimated at 8,581,250.” 


Now, these being the alleged num- 
bers of the Dissenters, and it being 
asserted without the least hesitation, 
that the great body of Dissenters de- 
manded the abolition of church-rates, 
we might reasonably have expected to 
find a very great numerical amount of 
petitioning, on this side of the ques- 
tion, in the course of the present ses- 
sion. Nor can it be said by any one, 
that all proper means have not been 
taken to call forth such a manifestation 
of feeling ; for a large and active com- 
mittee was formed, so long since as 
October last, at the Anti-Church-rate 
Meeting at the London Tavern; and 
has been ever since zealously employed, 
despatching its missives inio every 
corner of the country, employing se- 
veral journals in exhorting every dis- 
senting congregation to petition, and 
leaving no means unemployed to call 
forth a general demand for the abolition 
of the obnoxious impost. 

Well, then, what has been the result ? 
To ascertain this, so as to learn from it 
the real power of the Dissenters dis- 
tinctively, we must not be content with 
the aggregate stated in the House of 
Commons’ Report. In that Report 
we find separate petitions from each 
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congregation in Derby; and the same 
from each in Coventry ; and we then 
find, over and above these, a petition 
from the inhabitants of Derby, and an- 
other from the inhabitants of Coventry. 
There can be no doubt whatever, that 
the Dissenters of these towns, and of a 
hundred other places, first signed con- 
gregational petitions, and then a general 
petition as inhabitants; thus getting 
their votes reckoned twice. 

To obviate this sort of deception, 
and to ascertain, if possible, the real 
amount of strength which the Dis- 
senters, distinctively from all other 
classes of tax-haters, have been able to 
shew, we have gone carefully through 
the whole array of petitions against 
church-rates, and have singled out 
those which, under some phrase or 
other, are declared to be the petitions 
of Dissenting Churches, or Dissenters. 
In doing this, we have taken a liberal 
course; for almost every petition of 
this class is thus headed: “ The Peti- 
tion of the Congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters assembled at , and of 
others in their vicinity who sympathize 
in their prayer ;” and many of them 
are distinctly stated to be also signed 
hy “various members of the Church 
of England, and of others who sympa- 
thize in their prayer.” So that, in al- 
lowing them to claim the whole num- 
ber of signatures to such petitions, we 
are unquestionably reckoning as Dis- 
senters many who are not so. 

But, after all, including in our 
reckoning every single petition which 
in any way purports to come from the 
Dissenters of England and Wales, what 
is the total of petitions and of signatures 
which the Dissenters have been able 
to muster ? 

Just 579 petitions ; bearing the sig- 
natures of 76,842 persons !!! 

There are above eight thousand con- 
gregations, say the Patriot and their 
own secretary ; and yet, not six hundred 
have petitioned ! 

They claim eight millions of the peo- 
ple, on the same authority; and yet, 
not eighty thousand have been induced 
to sign! ! 

Was there ever such a discrepancy 
between promise and performance ? 
Did ever men boast so largely of 
their strength and their numbers, and 
then make so miserable an exhibition 
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of their weakness 
coming. 

What shall we say? One of two 
things must be true; upon one of these 
two horns these braggarts must be im- 
paled :—Either, in talking of 8000 con- 
gregations, and six or eight millions of 
the people, they were guilty of the 
grossest, the most extravagant exag- 
gerations, or else these eight thousand 
congregations must be, in the propor- 
tion of fifteen to one, in favour of 
church-rates. One or the other must 
be the case. If out of eight millions 
of the people you can only get, with 
your utmost exertion, about seventy 
thousand signatures, it clearly follows, 
that seven millions, nine hundred thou- 
sand, are not opposed to the continu- 
ance of church-rates. Take which al- 
ternative you please, but you must 
admit, either that you have described 
yourselves as of ten times your real 
strength, or that more than nine-tenths 
of your number refuse to join in the 
outcry you are endeavouring to raise. 

We congratulate these gentlemen on 
this exhibition. It tells us, indeed, 
only what we fully believed before ; 
but it tells it to us with more certainty, 
and establishes the fact with more au- 
thenticity, than we could otherwise 
have hoped to attain. 

But to return to the main question. 
Here the Conservatives are on safe 
ground: here lies their strength. In 
defending the Church from the attacks 
of the Whigs, the Papists, and the 
Dissenters, they occupy their natural 
position ; are heartily supported by 
the people; and may calculate on a 
certainty of success. ‘Their weak point 
we have already spoken of; let that 
be seriously thought of, before more 
mischief accrues from it. ‘There are, 
indeed, some minor points which ought 
not to be thrown out of view; minor, 
as compared with questions of religion ; 
and yet of more importance in them- 
selves than the making or the marring 
of a dozen administrations. Such an 
one is the Factory Question. But this 
cannot be handled in an odd page or 
two, at the end of an article. We hope 
to review it at some fitting length, 
shortly, when it will be our duty to 
notice Mr. Wing’s very important and 
valuable work, entitled, The Evils of 
the Factory System. 


and their short- 
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THE FRASER PAPERS FOR MAY. 


THE RARE WONDER OF SUCH A MAGAZINE AS OURS APPEARING AT ALL —THE STU- 
PIDITY OF THE ATLAS IN NOT ADMIRING US—THE POET STILTON, AND HIS 
“ HEART” — DR. BOWRING MISTAKEN FOR HAZLITT, IN ABUSE OF THE PUBLIC — 
TOMMY MOORE AND THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY—BUONAPARTE AND THE 
COUNTESS WALEWSKI — HAYNES BAYLY IN FRENCH — CAMBRIDGE COMICALITIES 
AND BULWERIAN ELOQUENCE — A POETICAL CLERK, AT TEN SHILLINGS A-WEEK, 
WITH THE “ BEST HE CAN DO”’’—A HOAX, OR OTHERWISE, FROM 0’ DONOGHUE — 
JOANNA BAILLIE WRESTLING (THROUGH A FRIEND) WITH THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
—TALLEYRAND — BASSANO—OTHER MAGAZINES AND OURSELVFS—BOWLES GIVING 
SAUCE TO BURGESS — A WELSH POET — RICE, JIM CROW, AND THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER — GOD SAVE THE KING!—LAY OF AN UNATTACHED SUB — 
FUNERAL OF THE KING OF THE CATS — HEAVEN AND EARTH — CARDINAL WELD’S 
EXCUSE — THE WHITWICK WAR-CRY — SIR EGERTON BRYDGES AND THE HISTORIAN 
MULLER — LORD PALMERSTON AND THE NEW WHIG GUIDE— DOUBIS AND FEARS— 
LAMBETH RECORDS —‘‘ VERY” GOOD VERSES, CONCLUDING WITH PRAISES OF OUR 
ILLUSTRIOUS SELVES. 


We find the following judicious and eloquent remarks in the last Number of the 
London and Westminster Review, No. 1X. and LIL., April 1837, art. xi. p. 233 : 


“Tt appears to be, if not stated in words, yet tacitly felt and understood every where, 
that the event of these modern ages is I’raser’s Magazine. A huge explosion, bursting 
through formulas and customs ; confounding into wreck and chaos, the ordered 
arrangements of earthly life ; blotting out, one might say, the very firmament and 
skyey load-stars—though only for a season. Once in the fifteen hundred years, 
such a thing was ordained to come. ‘To those who stood present in the actual midst 
of that smoke and thunder, the effect might well be too violent: blending and deaf. 
ening into confused exasperation almost into madness. And now the explosion 
becomes a thing visible, surveyable ; we see its flame and sulphur-smoke blend with 
the clear air (far under the stars), and hear its uproar as part of the sick noise of life, 
—loud, indeed, yet embosomed too, as all noise is, in the infinite of silence. It is 
an event which can be looked on—which may still be execrated, still be celebrated 
and psalmodied, but which it were better now to begin understanding.” 


We agree with the writer that it is high time we should be understood ; and 
yet we are not. This, perhaps, is a common calamity ; for we confess we do not 
understand half the fine things in the above passage: but it must be admitted 
that all that about flame and sulphur smoke, and the rest of it, is uncommonly 
grand writing, and much to be admired. But, “ on refieciion,”* or recollection, 
or retrospection, or whatever word is most pleasing to the truly Adantean and 
gigantic ear of Robert Bell, we find that we have made a slight mistake. 
In fact, we perceive that, in a fit of unconscious abstraction, we have substituted 
the words Fraser's Magazine for French Revolution. But, as the observations 
are just as suitable to the one event as to the other, we let it stand as we have 
printed it, secure of the approbation of a sagacious public. 

Truly great and awful has our explosion been. From the beginning, our life 
has been nothing but a series of blowings-up, blending and deafening into con- 
fused exasperation, almost into madness. We are now accustomed to it; and, 
like Chrononhothonthologos, become 


** Lull'd by the music of surrounding cannon.” 


But of all the explosions we ever witnessed, even in our career, the most terrific 
has been that occasioned by some innocent observations which dropped casually 
out of our ink-bottle in our last. There followed upon its appearance a universal 
hubbub wild of voices all confused ; and some of the most milky-minded of 
mankind were subjected to a degree of outrageous treatment, which ought to 
have drawn pity from the heart of a Robespierre. From all points of the compass 


* “ On reflection (the writer means recollection) we believe,” &c. ‘The Atlas 
has charged us with inventing a fact, yet it is so absurdly critical as to censure us 
for saying “ on reflection,” which, were we inventing, was the appropriate expression ; 
and it tells us we mean recollection, Recollection of what? [Easy Bell! Rasy Bell! 
Fasy Bell! ; 
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ihe winds brought the words of disparagement ; and not a mail was delivered for 
several days, without vomiting forth upon us a bag of letters Ze 
remonstrating, railing, rebuking, threatening, bullying, praying, begging, 

deprecating. Yet, on considering the offences alleged against us, we do. not 
repent. We protest to Ceelifer Atlas, that we admire the firm and erect bearing 
with which he untotteringly supports the burden of his paper, which would sink 
any less powerful porter into the bowels of the earth. Long may he remain 
woros xaaxsoiow —as Ion (not Talfourd, but Euripides) has it—crouching under 
a weight, from which no Hercules will hasten to relieve him, undisturbed by us. 
Iias he not, then, quite enough to do? We speak in all sincerity, when we 
assure him that we do not belong to any literary clique, and that our review of 
Crichton, and our assertion of ignorance respecting the critic eulogised by 
Ainsworth, were both perfectly honest. As for our monkey tricks—why, the 
accusation comes badly from Mount Atlas, which from time immemorial has 
been the seat of the monkey tribe ; but, perhaps, the charge is dictated by jealousy, 
for a baboon must have a professional aversion to a monkey. So, drinking in 
Teneriffe the health of Atlas unremoved, we bid adieu for the present to Bel and 
his Dragon. Nor shall we here take notice of any other newspaper skirmishes, 
leaving them to their own fate and fortune; but we must repeat, that Bulwer’s 
Duchess de la Valli¢re was most deservedly damned. And that the Student 
of Padua is beneath contempt, is a fact which the author himself has not yet 
had candour enough to acknowledge, but one of which he is as thorouglily 
convinced as any one of the very few who have read the rigmarole. The author, 
with considerable self-possession, said the other day, in Hungerford Market, 












Gloucester, Cheshire, Wiltshire, Stilton, 
All are cheeses — so is ! 





On this subject we cannot presume to contradict so high an authority. Nor is it 
necessary that we should do more than copy the following, in proof of the writer’s 
rapid improvement : 


THE NEARY, 























Hark! listen! dost hear me beating ? I am weak as the hour-born babe, 
The larum of life, thy bosom’s clock — Yet am stronger than towers of stone ; 
Thou wilt be at peace I may outlast 
When this stroke shall cease ; The thunder-blast, 
Death is nearer at every knock. Yet with a breath may be overthrown. 
Hark ! how quickly, or how thickly, I am as pure as holy heaven, 
I’m responsive to each emotion ; 1 am as foul as loathsome hell ; 
Your passions shake me — Crimes may not abide 
Your thoughts awake me, E’en the grave’s inside — 
As the winds awaken ocean, Eternity must my secrets tell ! 
I’m the home of virtue and love, Recall the lore of lost ages, 
I'm the harbour of crime and sin ; Interpret the wise Chaldee — 
The passions I trace Make Nature’s mysteries 
On thy writhing face, As common histories, — 
As their tempest rages within, Then read, and interpret me. 
| leap at the larum of fear, On my life alone is thy being, 
I flutter in tremour of love ; And thy being awaits my will ; 
And I disdain Thy shroud is w eaving, 
The plodding brain Thy kindred grieving — 
That pauses and plots above. Hark ! listen! I flutter, I’m still. 








What does Dr. Bowring mean by the following public calumny ? 


“ There is not a more mean, stupid, dastardly, pitiful, selfish, spiteful, cee 
ungrateful animal, than the public. It is the greatest of cowards, for it is afraid of 
itself. From its unwieldy, overgrown dimensions, it dreads the least opposition 
to it; and shakes like isinglass at. the touch ofa finger. It starts at its own shadow, 
like the man in the Hartz Mountains, and trembles at the mention of its own name. 
It has a lion's mouth, the heart of a hare, with ears erect and sleepless eyes. It 
stands ‘ listening its fears.’ It is sv in awe of its own opinion, that it never dares to 
orm any ; but catches up the first idle rumour, lest it should be behindhand in its 
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judgment, and echoes it dill it is deaf with the sound of its own voice. P ” . 
The public is pusillanimous and cowardly, because it is weak. It knows itself to be 
a great dunce, and that it has no opinions but upon sugge stion. Yet it is unwilling 

to appear in leading strings , and would have it thought ‘that its decisions are as wise 
as they are weighty, It is hi isty in taking up its favourites, more hasty in laying 
them aside, lest it should be supposed deficient in sagacity in either case. It is 
generally divided into two strong parties, each of which will allow neither common 
seuse nor common honesty to the other. * ° * ag ° ° - . 


The public is as envious and ungrateful as it is ignorant, stupid, and pigeon-livered : 
‘ A huge-sized monster of ingratitude.’ 


It reads, it admires, it extols, only because it is the fashion, not from any love of the 
subject or the man. It cries you up or runs you down out of mere caprice and levity. 
If you have pleased it, it is jealous of its own involuntary acknowledgment of merit, 


and seizes the first opportunity, the first shabby. pretext, to pick . quarrel with you, 
and be quits once more. . ” 


Enough, my soul! turn from eae. and let me try to regain the di urity and quiet 


that I love, ‘ far from the madding strife,’ in some sequestered corner of my own 
as in some far-distant land.” 


Now, we at once declare that, according to this worthy doctor’s account, the 
public is not to blame. For, what says Dr. Bowring? That the public is so 
* in awe of its own opinion, that it never dares to form any.” If it never dares 
to form an opinion, of course it forms none. Then, it has no opinion of its own. 
And how, we should like to know, can it stand in awe of its own opinion, when 
its Own opinion is not its own ? Again, if the public ‘* knows itself to be a great 
dunce,” it must be much wiser than Dr. Bowring —and, indeed, than many 
other men and women of considerable self-estimate. As to Dr. Bowring’s 
endeavour to regain obscurity, we see no difficulty. For our own parts, we were 
not aware that he had ever lost it. 


We have just received a note, signed T. M., intimating that the passage just 
quoted and commented on is from the pen, not of Dr. Bowring, but of the late 
Mr. Hazlitt. Yet that cannot affect the eternal fitness of things. Under the 
same envelope, we have been favoured with the following verses, which satisfy 
us that our obliging correspondent is the Bard of Erin. Few of our readers will 
feel insensible to this slight manifestation of what the Germans call “ poetic 
activity,” on the part of the late friend of Lord John Russell. 


MAY SONG. 
By T. M—. 


Oh, weave not a wreath for this brightest of hours 

Till the sweet breath of May hath been sighed o’er the flowers ; 
Dear harp of my country, 1 strike thy wild strings 

To a king amongst sailors, a sailor ’mong kings 


And the faint gleam of sixty grows bright in my eye, 
And my heart proudly beats as in moments gone by, 
When I think of the crowns which men coronets cull, 
And the Marquess of Lansdowne’s more gorgeous than all, 


In the fair bowers of Bowood, how oft does the balm 
Shed o’er the bard’s bosom an influence so calm, 
That I find, beloved Erin, big tears for thy wo 
From the fond fount of feeling ineffably flow. 


Sweet Erin, though not very oft on thy shore, 
My heart is thine own to its innermost core,— 
As the lavender-bottle, though broken it lie, 
Is redolent still of the Scent-Spirit’s sigh ! 


Jet Papist and Protestant firmly unite,— 

Then, then, oh, my country ! thy chains will grow bright, 
And the son of the soil drink the health of the daughter 
Tn a not very strong glass of whisky and water, 




































Napoleon, and the Negiected Child. 


Ob, shout for King William! and, during his reign, 
May the shamrock of Erin and olive of Spain 

With a verdant affection unfadingly blow, 

While the dark Isle-of-Doggians all moulder below. 






The following anecdote of Buonaparte is too good and too short not to be 
inserted. When that distinguished reformer arrived at Warsaw, in the year of 
Polish perplexity, a public ball was given in honour (!) of his arrival. Though 
not accustomed to any light, fantastic movements of the toe, the conqueror could 
not resist the temptation to try his foot with the beautiful Countess Walewski. 
Ile performed his arduous task with the elegance of a horse-marine; and, 
sensible of the fact, he thus addressed the Countess at the conclusion of his 
exploit: “ I am very sensible, charming Countess, that I have acquitted myself 
very indifferently ; but the fact is, my forte lies not so much in dancing myself, 
as in making others dance.” There, good readers, is a story for the delight of 
every drawing, dining, ball, and supper room, in old England and young America. 
Whether it will suit the tea-table, we are not qualified to say, not being imbued 
with a taste for the slow poison which succeeded in killing the ever-lively Voltaire, 
after seventy years, or so, of fruitless persecution. 

Speaking of Napoleon reminds us of France, and France of French criticism. 
It is a criticism queer enough when exercised on home-bred victims ; but when 
relating to what the about-to-be ex-member for Lincoln calls “ England and the 
English,” infinite, indeed, is the fun thereof. For instance, in a Parisian * 
periodical of high literary character, we find the following full, true, and particular 
account of the poetical virtues and accomplishments of Mr. T. Haynes Bayly : 
“ Il y a de petites pieces de Bayly, entre autres le Neglected Child (0 Enfant 
Negligée), qui lues dans les auvres de Wordsworth, se confondraient avec ses petites 
pieces lyriques.” Whether our “ friend on the other side,” as Spring Rice has 
the modesty to call Lord Stanley, means to say that Uayly’s pieces of writing 
would “ confound,” generally, if encountered among the poems of Wordsworth, 
we, from our imperfect knowledge of the French language, cannot precisely say. 
But, to make the matter as plain as possible, we beg to introduce the ‘‘ Neglected 
Child” in her French and in her English dress ; and if, in the one costume or 
the other, she looks like any thing but the daughter of Wordsworth’s Betty Foy, 
we shall forswear small-beer for the rest of our lives. 





THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


I never was a favourite, 
My mother never smiled 

On me with half the tenderness 
‘That blest her fairer child. 

I’ve seen her kiss my sister's cheek 
While fondled on her knee; 


I’ve turned away to hide my tears,— 


There was no kiss for me! 


And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 
I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence. 
But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check ; 
I did not dare to throw myself 
In teers upon her neck. 


I’m sure I was affectionate ; 
But, in my sister’s face 


There was a look of love that claim’d 


A smile or an embrace. 
But, when I raised my lip to meet 
The pressure children prize, 


None knew the feelings of my heart— 


They spoke not in my eyes. 


L’ENFANT NEGLIGEE. 


Je ne fus jamais préférée. Jamais ma 
mere he sourit sur moi avec moitié de la 
tendresse qu’elle accordait a sa plus belle 
fille ; je Vai vue baiser les fraiches 
joues de ma sceur, caress¢e sur ses ge- 
noux, tandis que je me detournais pour 
cacher mes larmes; il n’y avait pas de 
baiser pour moi. 


Et cependant je m’efforcais de plaire 
de toute ma petite intelligence ; je m'ef- 
forcai de plaire ; et, si jeune, commeut 
aurais-je pus offenser! Mais, quand mes 
naives caresses rencontraient un froid 
dédain je n’osais pas me jeter) son cou 
et le baigner de mes larmes, 


Je suis sure que mon ame était teudre ; 
mais, dans tous les traits de ma secur, il y 
avait un charme si doux q’il appellait le 
baiser, le sourire. Et quand j’avangais 
mes petites lévres pour chercher les ca- 
resses chéres 4 l’entance, nul ne devisait 
les sentimens de mon cceur; ils ne par. 
laient pas dans mes yeux. 


Our readers will remember that the handsome sister in this song fell ill, 
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and was fondly tended by the * remarkably plain,” but “ very amiable,” enfant 
negligée. Were follows the upshot : 


"Twas thus, unwearied, day and night, Ce fut alors qu’infatigable, jour et 
I watch'd beside her bed, nuit, je veillai pres de son chevet sans 
And fearlessly upon my breast terreur, appuyant sa pauvre tete sur mon 
I pillowed her poor head. sein. Elle vécut; elle m’aima. Mes 
She lived, she loved me for my care,— larmes se tarirent. J'avais été un’étre 
My grief was atanend; ~ solitaire ; maintenant j’ai une amie, 
I was a lonely being once — 
But now Lhave a friend ! 


“ Comment is superfluous,” as the Morning Chronicle remarks when Con- 
servative arguments are too tough for Whig-Radical digestion. We commend 
the French translation to the admirers of the original. Those who admire the 
one must be fully alive to the beauties of the other, 


The postman’s knock! What does he bring ? 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE TO OLIVER YORKE,. 


Dear Sin,— Although it is a very long time since we had an Agitator at Cam- 
bridge, an opinion favourable to a repeal of the union is every day bec oming more 
general, To all who are conversant with the construction of that club, this feeling will 
not appear surprising. A new society is forming, and though its appellation is not 
definitely settled, a very large number of names is already enrolled ; among these, 
may be enumerated those of Whewell, Sedgwick, Thirlwall, Julius Hare, Thorp, 
Isaacson, of St. John’s, Heldyard, of Christ, and many others of equal distinction, A 
large plot of ground upon Parker's Piece, recently occupied by the Pavilion of the 
Royal Whale, has been purchased for the erection of a House for the Club; and 
Archdeacon Glover has been appointed to select the wines, &c. The first meeting of 
the Society, held by permission of the Mayor, at the Town Hall, was rendered « ex- 
ceedingly interesting by the donations received from various members and well- 
wishers of the Institution ; it will be sufficient to enumerate—the Bear kept by 
Lord Byron, when an undergraduate of Trinity, stuffed under the direction of the 
Curator of the department of Natural History in the British Museum, presented by 
the Master and Fellows of Trinity College ; the Great Toe ofa Giant, supposed to 
he Magog, dug out of the Gog-Magog Hills, last July, by Professor Sedgwick; a 
small phial of Attic Salt, brought from Athens by Mr. Christopher Wordsworth—a 
portion has been analysed by Mr. Deck, and found not to possess all the quality of 
that manufactured by Xenophon; the pair of Wax Boots in which Aristophanes 
represents Socrates (in the Clouds) measuring the leaps of a flea; a piece of the 
Paris Basin, from the Woodwardian professor, and a very interesting and carefully 
coloured Section of the great lime district, near Timbuctoo, in Central Africa; but 
the more curious and valuable present, was made by Mr. Pashley, fellow of Trinity 
College, consisting of a view of the Cretan Labyrinth, drawn from actual inspection, 
with the Thread by which Medea_extricated Jason ; a Hoof of the Minotaur ; and the 
Pot (a species of block tin) in which A®son was boiled. These relics were received 
with great applause, and the special thanks of the Society voted to the intelligent 
traveller. (Why does not Murray give us the book, Travels in Crete, which “has 
been so long printed?) Ameng the literary contributions in the hands of the sec retary, 
the most important are, an Essay upon the Vandals of Cambridgeshire, detailing their 
first settlement in the county, and establishing the fact of their existence in large 
numbers at the present day ; a petrified Hebrew Manuscript, forwarded by Dr. Lee, 
comprising a selection of .we jests found in Joe Miller — this is the only instance of 
a collection of jokes in the Old Hebrew character without points, although they wre 
frequently found in modern languages without that addition ; a very amusing and 
instructive paper from the W elsh, i in which the argument a posteriori is applie od with 
great ingenuity to the science of Rowing and Sc ulling, and the true seat of the art very 
clearly pointed out; a short treatise by a gentleman whose name was not mentioned, 
guve a brief History of the Rise and ‘Progress of Picking Pockets, which the writer 
considers one of the most profitable of the inductive sciences. In my next letter, | 
shall enter fully into the character and prospects of the new Club which, you will 
have seen, is ofa high pretension ; meanwhile, let me draw your attention, for a few 
moments, to an extract from one of our local candidates for literary distinction, who 
is, in some respects, avery good-natured reLtow! The appropriateness of the sketch 
at the present moment, w hen elegant extracts and wooden spoons are in the full blaze 
of their reputation, will be sufficiently evident, To say nothing of the gulf which 
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annually swallows up so many adventurous aspirants after glory, I now proceed to 
introduce a gentleman, who is thus described, with an Homeric minuteness and sim- 
plicity quite delightful. 


* THE PATHETIC HISTO..Y OF JOSHUA LAMB, ESQ. JUN. 


« Joshua Lamb, Esq. was an Irish gentleman, and possessed a commanding 
interest in an Irish borough. ‘The sun was pouring its midday splendour from the 
heavens; each tree in the old park resounded with the melodious discord of many 
birds, and old Lamb was seated in his study, reading the newspaper. His spectacles 
were on his nose, his robe-de-chambre was on his body, and his slippers were on his 
feet. He sat upright in his easy chair, one elbow rested on the table, while his two 
hands grasped either side of the double sheet, and the concavity of one leg covered 
the convexity of the other, A shirt, a pair of drawers, a flannel waistcoat, and a 
pair of stockings, hung over the backs of chairs before the opposite corner of the fire 
to that at which he was sitting, and on the hob sat a brace of high-quartered shoes, 
with broad strings and round toes. 

‘« Let the reader imagine a knock as loud as he can. 

« * Who is that?’ ejaculated old Lamb, ringing his bell violently ; ‘ Joe,’ said the 
snug old gentleman to his valet, lifting up his spectacles from his nose, ‘ 1’m not at 
home to any body.’ 

“ «Oh! surely, sir!’ answered Joe, departing on his mission. There was a 
short parley, and his steps were again heard along the oaken fioor. 

“ « Who called, just now,’ inquires Mr. Lamb. 

“ «Oh! sure, twas only Mr, Joshua, now,’ answered Joseph. 

«« Josh! my boy Josh !’ exclaimed the delighted father, throwing down the paper 
and starting from his seat; ‘ where is he, Joe? shew me to him,’ 

‘©*« Where,’ drawled the affrighted Joseph, in mixed consternation and amaze- 
ment; ‘ now, maaster, didn’t you tell me to say you was not at home to any hody ?” 

* « Not at home to my boy Josh! why, you wouldn’t be telling me that you denied 
me to Josh.’ 

* Joe saw that no time was to be lost, and, accordingly, with one bound, he cleared 
the huge flight of steps which descended from the threshold. His long grisly hair 
floated on the wind ; behind him, his capacious pockets, containing a heavy flask of 
the ‘craatur,’ a pair of old silver candlesticks, which he was in the act of cleaning 
when his master's first summons disturbed him, and sundry other items of a pantry’s 
inventory, jerked upwards and downwards at each spring of the wearer's body ; his 
long, loose legs strided past one another in rapid succession, as he heaved his awk- 
ward carcass over the park-road, shouting — 

**Ah! Master Joshua! would you stop, now? Bless your honour, jist let me 
rheach widin sight 0’ ye! Och! would ye mburder an ould man? Master Josh ! 
Master Josh! for heaven’s pity, stop wid you!’ 

‘Mr. Lamb superintended the exertions of his valet until he was fairly out of 
sight ; he then returned to his apartment, packed up his overthrown linen, blew from 
them the dust which they had collected from the grate, and reinstated them on the 
backs of their respective chairs. By the time that the old gentleman had completed 
this proceeding, Joe entered the room, in a state of the wildest dismay. 

““*Och! och, maaster!’ cried he, wringing his hands ; ‘ forgive me, if Maaster 
Joshua will stop at all, at all! Powers alive, strike me dead ! I followed him till not 
a step I liad got left; and sure, then, when I was like to drop, and was jist taking a 
dirop of whisky, that I mightn’t tumble dead as any ould woman upon the road — 
uh, ll believe my eyes when they told me that was Master Josh five miles in front 
of em, running like the Lord’s mercy — but, ’twas all away from me, your honour.’ 

** Joe’s speech provoked the old gentleman to madness; he seized the tongs, 
und was already brandishing them over his head, previous to their descent upon the 
unlucky Joseph, when an immoderate fit of laughter arrested his cruel purpose, and 
fixed the tongs poised for a few moments in the air. Another ha! ha! immediately 
succeeded ; the window of the study was whirled up to its highest, and Master Joshua 
tumbled into the room. Various emotions for a time perplexed Mr. Lamb, sen., the 
nature of which the reader will easily understand. Joy at beholding the hope of his 
family at length preponderated, and Mr. L. hugged his boy with the emphasis of 
words printed in capitals in one of Robins’s advertisements. * * * No sooner 
had the first cause of merriment subsided, and the first greetings terminated, than 
the features of Joshua Lamb, jun. fell into unutterable lengthiness. This change in 
his son’s aspect, however, Joshua Lamb, sen. did not, in his glee, at first observe. 

‘““* Ha, ha, my boy,’ said the old man exultingly, rubbing his hands together 
with delight, ‘B. A.! eh? Bachelor for life. How’l’t like that,eh? Your degree 
has made you look like a senator already — you know you're to sit for my borough, 
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Josh. I say, Josh, and why are you like a young sheep? Give it up? ‘Cause 
you're a BA-lamb! Ha, ha! what do you think of the old chap, eh? clever enough 
to take a degree himself, a’n’t he? Here’s another — Why, in three more years, will 
you be like your mother? ’Cause you'll be M A!’ 

“ And the old gentleman roared with laughter. The features of Joshua the 
younger, however, maintained throughout these irresistible sallies of his progenitor, 
a profound stillness and rigid inflexibility. 

“« Why, what do you ‘look so for, boy? why don't you laugh ?” 

« No feature of Joshua's face moved: Mr. Lamb began now to be alarmed. 

“«* Josh, my boy,’ said he, solemnly, ‘ you haven't “been stricken dumb, I’m in 
hopes? All my expectations concerning you in the house will then be ‘blasted, 
Speak, Josh! speak, my boy!’ 

“* I'm plucked !’ replied Joshua, in a tone of the deepest anguish and despair. 

“*Ah! huzza! the boy can speak. But don't be for playing ‘off tricks upon your 
father, Josh,’ said Mr. Lamb. 

*««T’'m plucked, father, as sure as you're there,’ replied Joshua, in a tone more 
despairing than ever, 

** * Now, by St. Patrick and his friends! this is too much. Come, come, no more, 
Josh; no more tricks, Enough’s enough, you know. You know you a’n’t plucked 
Josh, my boy.’ 

*«*1’m plucked, father,’ replied Master Joshua, despairingly, but with decision. 

*“« « Now, by the blessed powers! I'll get ina passion. And, see you, if 1 get in 
@ passion, you "ll never get out of this room unless you are somewhat mutilated, I tell 
you — you are not pluc ked. The son of Joshua Lamb, Esquire, M.P. elect, plucked ! 
You daren’t say it again, Josh, for the ugly life o’ ye.’” 

The reader must send to Mr. Grant for the remainder of this eventful his story. 


The Fellow has met with a truculent rival in an Inpivipuat, who, with peculiar 
modesty, rests his claims to distinction upon works alone. One contributor, how- 
ever, of great popularity he has succeeded in enlisting, and, in No. 1V., presented to 
his readers a Fragment from an unpublished Romance by the author of Eugene 
Aram, so happily illustrative and characteristic of the manner of that eminent writer, 
that 1 am certain the public will thank me for the quotation, Of the work from 
which the extract comes, I know nothing; but it is evidently conceived in that fine 
spirit of catholic philosophy and rife scholarship by which the Student is distin- 
guished, 


CHAP, I\ 


No Nothing! ........ And there is a profound and beautiful morality in those 
two eloquent words, simple though they be ; and, to the crusted and external world, 
redolent of no tearful emotion. It is, indeed, a sublime and ennobling thought, that 
these words were uttered before the hustings at Covent Garden, by one of those dis« 
inherited Englishmen who had then no vote, though they possessed a voice and a 
forty-shilling freehold. And I—in my early youth, apparently the mere fascinating 
** homme du monde” =the charming “ raconteur” of a worldly wise and scoffing 
sophistry —the observed of all observers —the imitated from St. James’s to Blooms- 
bury Square —I who, from giving fame to a boot, or immortality to a button-hole ; 
like Sylla, celebrated alike for murena and massacre, for pdtés and proscriptions, 
retired into the breathing solitudes, the green leafings of my illustrious house; and 
there, amid the prattling "of my ancestral oaks, and beneath the vocal w anderings of the 
fixed and everlasting clouds, pored over the perplexed but sublime mysteries of Spinoza, 
and the tender but somewhat melacholy aspirations of Lord Brougham, until they rose 
before me in Parian glory — they, the Athenian shapes of that ancient and sculptural 
Greece, which enlightened the earth before the Iconoclast of the beautiful and the 
true Christianity, desolated the Parthenon of the soul. And they floated before my 
sight, pageants of Incarnate Intelligence, denied to the rest of mankind, poor guomes ! 
toiling in the darksome furnace of the earth. And often, in his lonely walk, has the 
peasant gazed upon that shrouded form—that graceful but irregular step—those 
feet of almost feminine minuteness—that broad and chiselled forehead, spreading like 
a moonlight lake from the deep and melancholy eyes, up to the monumental tresses 
which streamed over the shoulders like a Viagara of stern but quick resolve. And 
the peasant, with vulgar blindness, unrecognising in the simple but elegant dress-. 
the perfection of taste—the lord of the broad lands which he tilled, would pass on 
without touching his broad and shadowy hat. 


Such is the fragment which the Individual—in this instance a most meritorious 
one—has given to the world; and, spell-bound as | am beneath its beautiful mysti- 
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cism and Divine philosophy, I feel that minute criticism would be vain as it would 
be impertinent. ‘the Romance, if finished with equal power and eloquence, must 
take its place with the master-efforts of the age and of all time, and 7 remain a 
xTnee cig cits —upon the shelves of the circulating library. i Ts 


Here follows a gem of a letter! We are sorry to be compelled to imitate 
the example set us by the editor to whom Caleb Williams applied ; but were 
the “ threadbare clerk” to read the reams of verse which are sent to us for 
nothing, he might form a notion of the certain death we should incur, were 
we, by offering a premium for persecution, to provoke a deluge of prose run 


mad. After quoting the letter, we shall give a specimen of what the writer says 
is the * best he can do.” 


Mr. Eprror,—The lines which follow this note I submit to your perusal. 1 will 
briefly state the circumstances under which they were written ; but you need not 
fear the infliction of a pathetic narrative, detailing wo, ignominy, aspir ations, 
and all that. No; there is far too much easy self- -complacency and badinage about 
you, Oriver Yorke, to encourage (at least in me) any attempt at so exciting your 
sympathy. : 

Your generosity I will try. Iam a threadbare clerk, fond of scribbling, and, 
perhaps, a fool. My income gives me about ten shillings a week to live upon ; and 
if you were to starve upon that, perhaps ) you would be as little bashful as Lam. 1 
do not know whether, like the editor Caleb Williams applied to, you give nothing 
for poetry. I do not know what right these lines have to that name ; but | know 
that if you will insert them—and I wish you would —I think | shall go the length 
of buying the Mag. to see them in the “ printed lines :” and if they are w worthless, you 
can put them at the back of the fire. 


MIDNIGHT SONG —* THR BEST {| CAN DO.” 


Oh! how must to-morrow be courted ; alas! 
No smiles are awaiting the promise of dawn ; 
And even these hours, which rapidly pass, 
Are cheated to joy that excitement has drawn. 
For me are the vows of affection unwrit : 
No kindlier maiden than Fortune I woo ; 
But Fortune has wealth, and the bottle has wit — 
So to fill it again is the best I can do. 


1 mean not to tell you he laughs most at life, 
Who gains it at hazard, the sport of to-day ; 
Yet, if your existence were nurtured in strife, 
Oh! never let weeping a moment delay. 
Your march may be called where the winds whistle bleak, 
Unsettled its limits, uncertain its clue ; 
But, if o’er the glass a stanch friend you may keep, 
To fill it again is the best you can do, 


The faces once brightened with mirth may be dark, 
Some, far from their homes, may be swept into night ; 
And, wrecked in life’s tempest, how many a bark, 
Brave, buoyant, and gallant, has gone down in sight? 
Their places are vacant ; but memory retaing 
Their aspects for Fancy again to renew 
You drank to their health w hen it glowed i in their veins— 
Oh! drink to their rest ; ’tis the best you can do. 


The songs of the world may be lovely, I know, 
But Sorrow refuses to echo their tone ; 
Though Poverty’s passions in grossness must glow, 
One phantom they follow, one equal they own. 
When Love is degraded, or friendship i is lost, 
Alas! that Remorse should be kindled anew ; 
That care should be chased at Sobriety’s cost-— 
Yet fill up the glass; ’tis the best you can do, 


I have seen the soft light o’er the morning of youth, 
Grow dazzled and dim in a worldlier glare ; ; 
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If ever I sought for the visage of Truth, 
Some cold interception was sure to be there. 
If turbulent passion was checked in its flow, 
What weeds in stagnation and bitterness grew ! 
Reflection I drowned in the bottle ; and, oh! 
To fill it again was the best I could do. 


How wane are roaming unfriended and sad, 
Where flattery once bad awaited their smile ? 
How many, once hoping and happy , are mad, 
When staring behind on life’s withering pile? 
It is but a vision ; so, let us flare up ; 
Life’s dreary, and, oh! it must then be less true ; 
Yet, if the heart carols while draining the cup, 
To fill it again is the best you can do, 


Ah! wayward and strange is the path I have trod, 
Home was but the light of an unrisen day ; 
Though never, since childhood, retrodden its sod, 
My last wish will be to repose in its clay. 
Yet, while life’s flag floats o’er the world’s troubled main, 
This maxim [ll practise and promulgate too ; 
If but the last glass in the bottle remain, 
Pledge Fortune with that ; ’tis the best you can do. 


A very good suggestion! Indeed there’s nothing else for it; if you’ve only 
one glass left in the bottle, you must pledge in that, or not at all. The youngster 
appends the following statement to his carol : — 


“I have no room for more; and if I had, perhaps you would not have patience to 
read them: but I should tell you that it is my first essay, and that I am eighteen.”’ 


He seems a good-humoured lad, and we'll make him a present of a bit of 
advice, which, as he will disregard it, can hardly stand in his way. We urge 
the juvenile clerk to— 

Stick to his ledger, and rhyming eschew, 
If the song sent to us is the ** best he can do.” 


If not, if he feels that he can do better things, and has no inclination to sleep at 


mi idnight, he might employ the witching hours more reprehensibly than in rhyming. 
But the safest plan i is to go to bed. 


Now, for one of our “ first love, and last””— Ensign O'Donoghue. That he is 
hoaxing, we take for granted. But he is such a broth of a boy, that we would 
rather be tricked by him than tickled by any other, save one or two. Whethet 
he, or the lost man, to whom he gives it, wrote the poem, we 


“ Know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To glee,— glee,— only glee.” 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY CORNELIUS O'DONOGHUE, ESQ., ENSIGN 
LATE (181TH) ROYAL IRISH. 


My pear Yorkr,—It is now nearly twenty years since I used to keep watch with 
my friend, Harry Sterndale, a good seaman, and not a bad poet ; but in the chances 
and changes of the last twenty years, I have contrived to lose sight of him who first 
initiated me into the mysteries of a lunar observation, and a bowline knot, which, | 
flatter myself, I can take and make, though brought up as a soldier in the goose step, 
and, I was going to say, metaphorically, cradled in the manual and platoon exercise. 
Harry was, ‘like the rest of us who dabble in love and basket- making, treated scurvily 
by the inexpressive she: soon after which, a lady of his acquaintance asked him if he 
was grieved at the prospect of again leaving home, having been appointed to the 
command of a corvette, bound to foreign parts; to which, he replied, something after 
the following manner. But, as I have rather a slippery memory, I don’t pretend to 
swear to the exact words he used ; indeed, in justice to myself, I must say I have 
forgotten half of them at least ; still, some of the ideas hover about my wine- glass. 
Now, for fear they should sink into the abyss of time, unsung and unprinted, 1 have 
cobbled them together, and present them to your editorship, in great hopes they may 
reach the old original author. Ifhe be in the land of living men, he reads Reoixa,— 
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that, of course ; and, should these lines meet his eye, he is not the lad he was, if he 


don’t tip me a stave, prattling of his whereabouts. 


I don’t know that he was very 


clever, but ‘* handsome does that handsome is,” as the ladies say ; and he was a 


remarkably good-looking fellow. 


In hopes that I may hear of him through you, 
Tam, my dear Yorke, yours ever, 


Junior United Service Club. 


Lady, when first I left this isle, 
The country of my birth, 

And watched the sun, upspringing, smile 
Upon my parent earth, 

Brightening her Summer woods, so green, 
Decking her hills with pride ; 

I deemed that I had never seen 
So fair a land beside. 


And when, upon her sea-bound strand, 
Love's sorrowing kiss I gave ; 

And wrung fond friendship’s-warm right 

hand, 

Then launched upon the wave; 

I sighed, to think that never more 
My wandering eye might view 

My long-tried friend, my father’s door, 
Or Cathleen’s eye of blue. 


For destiny had bid me trace 
A course across the main, 
And turn from home, and one loved face, 
‘That held my heart in chain; 
Sternly to meet my country’s foes, 
To battle on the deep ; 
Darkly to hide all selfish woes, 
And Britain's conquests keep. 


The chalky cliffs sank in the mist, 
Far, far beneath our lee — 

Like a wine-cup, the coy breeze kissed 
The brimming, sparkling sea ; 

And I— wild, wayward passion’s child — 
Was forced, in mirth, to hide 

My tearful, choking thoughts—I smiled, 
[ laughed— I could have cried ! 


My bark sped on, o'er Biscay’s Bay ; 
Sad, bending o’er her prow, 

I nightly watched the fire-bright spray 
That foamed and flashed below ; 

Musing how long, ere my return, 
My memory might be, 

Like those false fires that seemed to burn 
Along the midnight sea. 


Though war and tumult, o’er the land 
Have marched with giant stride ; 

And rapine’s unrestrained hand 
Stripp’d cities of their pride : 

Yet, lady, Lusitania’s groves 
Are lovely to, behold ; 

And many a stream in music roves 
O'er fabled beds of gold. 


Nor orange-grove, nor golden flood, 
Would tempt me here to dwell, 
While I remembered one dark wood, 
_One stream, one path, one dell ; 
Nor Lusian dames, though fair they seem, 
Veiled from the sun’s bright glare, 


C. O’Donocuur. 


While one, on whom I nightly dream, 
And daily think—was there. 


My bark left Lusitania’s shore, 
And, dancing on the brine, 
We sought the coast of Labradore, 
Far from Oporto’s vine ; 
We cruised off Nova Terra drear, 
Where bears and night-wolves howl: 
But one idea, even there, 
Lit my benighted soul. 


From thence we sought those Indian isles 
That glitter in the west, 

Arrayed in Nature’s richest smiles, 
In endless summer dressed. 

But, still, amid those Eden bowers, 
The death-fanged serpent glides, 

Sad tears of bondage swell the showers, 
And plague on vapour rides. 


Like white swan slumbering on a lake, 
My ’calmed boat ’mongst them lies ; 

At high noon-tide our thirst we slake, 
And pray for breeze or prize. 

The sun descends ; and, hark! a gun 
Tells that a foe is nigh ; 

Our bowl is quaffed, our prayers are 

done, 

Each heart is beating high. 


‘* Ts it the ‘ tri-colour’ we see, 
Or pirate’s bloody flag ? 
We'll sing them war’s wild minstrelsy 
While o’er us floats a rag ; 
Of George’s cross in azure field ; 
Up! nail it to the mast! 
Till pirate sink, or Frenchman yield ; 
We'll win the fight at last! 


“* Down with the helm! yon ripp’ling curl 
Bespeaks the evening breeze ; 

So — steady ! — meet it — now unfurl 
The flag that rules the seas !” 

A schooner’s hull, long, dark, and low— 
A felon craft is she! 

With heavy spars, that upward grow, 
Tapering like rowan tree. 


“Ho! ship, aboy !—no answer yet ? 
I see the glittering eyes, 
And demon hue of Alric’s jet ; 
A slaver, and a prize! 
Hurra! hurra!--one broadside pour ! 
My sons, vour boarding-pikes ! 
Hurra!—we'll drown the cannon’s roar! 
Hurra! hurra!— she strikes!” 


But, whilst I drove my whirling blade, 
First in the fiercest fight, 

That much-loved voice, I fancied, said, 
“ Well done, my own true knight!” 
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For, lady, oft I was a knight Where, like a sylph, my own love dwelt ; 
Of mimic chivalry ; Does she still think on me ? 

And she, the blue-eyed “ ladye bright,” Oh! the fair bower where I have knelt, 
In childhood’s revelry. Shades no false deity. 


And now, my bark, with homeward prow, —_ But lady, lady, that sweet smile 
Broke throug h the stormy wave ; That should have welcomed me; 

Wildly the wintry blast did blow, That would have made my native isle 
And mounting billows rave : The loveliest of the sea ; 

But, oh! each angry blast that blew That would have made the dreariest rock 
Bore music to my ear, On earth’s remotest shore, 

For swift my white-winged vessel flew Where naught is heard but billows’ shock, 
‘Toward Britain's isle so dear. A bright and blissful bower ; 


The land is nigh, our hopes are high ; That smile, for which I would have given 
We dash the mantling foam My spotless fame on earth ; 

From our bark’s bows gloriously ; Nay, almost my hopes of Heaven, 
Hurra! hurra! for home! Though not unknown their worth ; 

The moon is up—one jovial cup That cheered my path from pole to pole. 
To smiles that cheer our lives! From me its beams are set, 

Drain the bow] of its lowest drop ; To light the brow and gild the soul 
Here's to — sweethearts and wives! Of one more fortunate. 


The Lizard light breaks on our sight, Now, lady, if thou e’er did’st love, 
Soon Eddystone we view; Thou need’st not ask the while, 
And as we pass the Portland height, If my sad heart one pang will prove 

Morn shews the mountains blue ; To leave my native isle. 


This is a queer consummation ; but Corney is a wag. 


Joanna Baillie’s tragedies, powerful as they are, are not stirring enough to 
“ kick up bobbery” between ourselves and the Quarterly, Therefore we insert 
the following : 


To the Editor of Fraser’s MaGazine. 


Sir,—Previous to the «ppearance, in your Magazine, of Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s 
reply to the strictures of the Quarterly Review on the drama of Romiero, 1 had been 
surprised to find that justice was not done to the moral design of that character, and 
to the skill with which it is accomplished. I shall attempt to shew that, in some 
points, the authoress herself has failed to establish all its claims to appreciation, 
as not less philosophically true than poetically impressive. 

What is Romiero? The slave of impulse — self- ruled, not self-ruling — the 
idolator condemned to destroy his idol. So far from his being thus disqualified for 
exciting sympathy, such characters are to be found in the biography of every age, 
amongst the admired, and even imitated ; — against whose errors the gray- -headed 
seek to warn those of an enthusiastic temperament. It would be well, indeed, 
if beings of that cast could be made to know themselves, and to anticipate ‘the iesue 
of a career of passion. But how are they to be schooled? By the formal address of 
the preacher? They turn from it in disgust. By the lash of satire? They retaliate 
it. Give them, then, instead of a didactic , a dramatic lesson — shew them to them- 
selves, in the imaginary scene, not as odious, but as beloved, and as the agents of 
misery to those who love them; and “ the light that led astray” may possibly 
become the beacon of their repentant course. They are, indeed, naturally fitted for 
the interchange of sympathy, by their quick sensibilities : and it is in consequence 
of some delusion, that they are so absorbed by their own feelings as to overlook the 
feelings of others. Their doubts as to their powers of creating or retaining attach- 
ment often prove “ traitors to them,” urging them to wound and torture the objects 
of their tenderest affection. Writers of fiction have either palliated the transgressions 
of such characters, or have thought it necessary to divest them of all attractive and 
endearing qualities. Mrs. Joanna Baillie, taking a more just and benignant view, 
has left to Romiero a certain interest in our hearts, derived from his former eveted- 
ness to Zorada; in order that the young and ardent reader might identify himself 
with the character sufficiently, to take home one great moral of the play,— that 
the self-controlled are the only faithfully devoted. 

In another respect, besides that pointed out by the authoress, the case of Romiero 
is by no means parallel with that of Othello. Desdemona was faultless, though made 
to appear otherwise to him ; and the perfect singleness of her mind must have had its 
own atmosphere of influence (an influence far beyond that of outward circumstance) ; 
thug rendering Othello’s injustice @ stronger proof of his obtuseness or perversity, 
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The character of Zorada, on the contrary, lovely as it is rendered by filial piety, 
is not free from defects which place her below Desdemona in moral power. Her 
feigned lameness in the first scene with Romiero, her petty devices and collusion 
with the nurse as the difficulties of her situation increase, must have left on her 
husband's mind the impression that she was not incapable of dissimulation. There 
are those whom we cannot help trusting, as long as we ourselves preserve any sound. 
ness of moral feeling, even against the evidence of our senses : but a slight deviation 
from truth would forfeit for ever, on their part, this high privilege. In the esti- 
mation of persons who admit any exceptions to the principle of veracity, there 
could not be a deception more venial than that of Zorada — designed, as it was, to 
save her father’s life. But the father himself is aware that this error of hers was 
calculated to work upon Romiero’s failings : 


“ Never again let mystery or concealment, 
Tempting the weakness of thy husband’s nature, 
Which but for this were noble, break the peace 
And harmony of marriage.” 


A more impressive lesson of the short-sightedness of artifice and evasion was never 
interwoven with a dramatic plot: indeed, in the most popular plays, the heroes and 
heroines are often permitted to violate truth with impunity. 

In answer to a critic who censured Romiero’s last excesses as ‘‘ too brutal to be 
credited,” let us suppose for a moment such a plot as the following: That the 
husband had suddenly, and without any mystery, misrepresentation, or other circum- 
stance of a nature to awaken suspicion —only from the ordinary courtesies shewn by 
his wife towards his own dearest friend—conceived an intense and furious jealousy ; 
that he had sought treacherously to destroy his friend ; that he had sent the mother 
of his son to prison, where she gave birth to another child, whom he caused to be 
exposed to perish. All this, too, not in the short space of time in which Romiero 
is represented as feverishly hurried on to the consummation of his guilt, but deli- 
berately — weeks, at least, having intervened between the fitst excitement of the 
passion and the subsequent acts of barbarity. At the end of such a tragedy, let our 
sympathy be claimed for the reunion of husband and wife. Will not the reviewer 
say that the atrocity of his conduct renders him an object of execration ; and that, 
even if he could have regained the affections of his injured wife (which is contrary 
to all probability), the spectator would be unable to sympathise in that event? Yet 
Shakespeare has set all these calculations at defiance in the Winter’s Tale. What are 
Romiero’s excesses compared with those of Leontes? It is between these two per- 
sonifications of jealousy that a comparison should be instituted ; and I ask, To which 
does the greatest degree of verisimilitude belong ? 

Your obedient servant, B. N. 


When Talleyrand heard that Bassano had returned from Moscow, he shook 
his quizzical head, and exclaimed, “ Impossible! for Napoleon is declared to 
have left all his baggage behind.” In the same spirit, we sportively declare 
that, though other periodicals seem to make their appearance once a month, 
they are but 
‘* Bodied forth and evanescent, 
No one knows by what device ”— 

and are but the baggage which ought to have been, and eventually must be, 
left behind ; while we, who have 


“ Thoughts, a wind-swept meadow 
es ns 
Mimicking a troubled sea, 


by the very law of our being, must continue in our victorious career. In support 
of this reluctant and bashful testimony to ourselves, we beg respectfully to refer 
to the patriarch of Bremhill. And, by the way, we just remember that we are in 
arrears of courtesy to his Reverence. Let us hasten to atone. 


In Obitum doctissimi et pientissimi Presulis Sarisburiensis Thome Burgess, D.D, 
qui obiit Februarii 19, 1837. 
Sancte senex, tempus, plusquam octoginta per annos, 
Tranquillé et tacité obrepens, ad claustra sepulcri, 
Supremamque diem, te duxit ; at, O Pater alto 
In celo— quam pura fides, immotaque corda, 
Per vite, variasque vices, mundique tumultus — 
Oh! que spes et amor, placid et constantia mentis, 
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Et lacryma in miseros ex imo pectore manans — 
Subrisus, si quando breves, et blanda loquela, 
Et studia, in variis, varia atque recondita, linguis, 
Doctrina, in primis, divina oracula pandens — 
Ad finem, comitantur iter ! 
Tu, Xaigs, remota 

Jam mortali umbra et quod mens tua semper avebat, 
Letare, inter eos sanctos quos Christus amabat.* 
Et lacrymam, nobis lacrymarum in valle relictis, 
Supremam ignoscas, cara et venerabilis umbra. 

W. L. Bow tes, Canonicus Sarisburiensis, 


Translation, by the Author. 


Sainted old man, for more than eighty years, 
Thee —tranquilly and stilly creeping — Age 
Led to the confines of the sepulchre, 
And thy last day on earth — but “ Father — Lord — 
Which art in heaven ”— how pure a faith, and heart 
Unmoved amid the changes of this life, 
And tumult of the world ! —and, oh! what hope, 
What love, and constancy of the calm mind, 
And tears to misery from the inmost heart 
Flowing — at times, a brief sweet smile and voice, 
How bland ! — and studies, various and profound, 
Of learned languages — but, ever first, 
That learning which the oracles of God 
Unfolds — even to the end of life's long way 
Thy course accompany ! 
But, thou, farewell! 
And livé, this mortal veil removed, in bliss — 
Live with the saints in light, whom Christ had loved : 
Yet, pardon us, left in this vale of tears, 
For one last tear upon thy cold remains — 
Pardon, beloved and venerated shade.—W. L, B. 


We have received the following from the Welsh mountains. Though the author 
wishes to preserve his “ incognito,” we must, in frankness, assure our readers that he 
belongs to a disbanded regiment, and is named —“ Mais-c’est egal.” 

SONG. 
Harp of the west! mid mountains hoar, Yet, while we grieve, our hearts revive, 
Thy notes are heard afar — For, fresh as erst their hue, 
Not loud and deep, as when of yore The laurels o’er your heads still live — 
On high blazed Cambria’s star ; Then, shall we mourn for you ? 
But faint and soft thy notes prolong S 
The never-dying strain : Oh, no! for as I strike my lyre, 
Sound on, thou glorious queen of song — : All deluged with my tears, 
Again, thy strain, again ! Eryri’s ¢ height is robed in fire— 
, lo! Aneurint appears. 
Thy bards of old, who waked high And, hark! the sacred harps are loud ; 
lays, See shady forms arise — 
Now darkly sleep in death ; Hail, glorious throng! hail, minstrels 
Whilst we, alas, must mourn the days proud ! 
That seal'd your tuneful breath. Your strains now reach the skies. 


We have recived numerous letters of complaint against Mr. Rice,—we, of 
course, mean the successful Mr. Rice,— not the Downing Street gentleman,— 
for having made the song of “ Jim Crow” the rage all over the town. From the 
great asperity of the criticisms contained in these letters, we are inclined to believe 
that they come from rival poets, envious of the American’s fame. Now, we 
frankly declare, that to us all these complaints against “ Jim Crow,” from what 


* Alluding to verses written by himself, on completing his 79th year. 

+ Eryri, Snowdon ; literally, the eagle's height. E 

t Aneurin, the most celebrated of the Welsh bards ; called “ of the fuwing muse ; 
also, “‘ chief and sovereign of the bards,”’ 
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motive soever proceeding, appear ridiculous. We are told that Rice, dressed as 
a nigger, is a sort of abortion only to be understood by an American. This may 
be so, though the facts are against the supposition,—for, not only has the fashion- 
able world crowded to the Adelphi theatre under the sole attraction of this 
barbarism, but the fair twirlers of Almack’s have ordered it to be arranged as a 
quadrille ; so that we shall find that hideausness is a mere accident in the matter, 
and beauty can “ jump Jim Crow” just as well as “ wheel about and turn about” 
in the waltz, condemned in chorus by Father Polwhele and Fanny Butler. But, 
were we for a moment to concede that there was something horrifying to eyes and 
ears polite in this preposterous affair, we think the Cockneys of the silver-fork school 
need not turn up their noses at what the highest and the humblest classes combine 
to honour with a cheerful toleration. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether this 
mighty empire of Cockaigne could get through any one season without some 
grotesque absurdity of the kind. “ Jim Crow” is certainly an air wanting in the 
melancholy beauty of “ All round my hat,” “ Walker the Two-penny Postman,” 
and others appealing to the deeper emotions. But, on the other hand, it is very 
good for the health of the schoolboys of all ages, in the peculiar jump it requires 
for its due fulfilment. It has also the merit of having afforded the most 
expressive word for the use of the present government that has sprung up since 
Stanley stamped them as thimbleriggers. If, after all this, “ Jim Crow” should 
still be oaed intolerable, we will resign, which is more than the ministers do 
when they are beaten. 


We have, from long experience, an instinctive dread of an author’s hand- 
writing after his MS. has been returned. is remonstrance is sure to be digni- 
fied, mellifluous, and melancholy, with a dash of the ridiculous, just to keep the 
editorial waggery going. Ilere is a specimen :-— 


Sin,—L. X. receives the return of his MSS, with thanks. He regrets your 
Magazine is not available for further use of pen, ink, and paper. 


Who killed Jack Keats ? 
I, says the Quarterly, 
Ail savage and tartarly, 

*T was one of my feats ! 


Who scorns L, X. ? 
I, echoes Frasznr’s, 
Like scissors and razors, 
I cut all that vex! 


And dost thou cut fair company, 
Wise friend ? 


We shall content ourselves by replying, that, when our correspondent, instead 
of signing L. X., shall, in the letters of Joe Miller, strive successfully to X. L., 
we shall be glad to see him. 


Tt never rains but it pours! The Whigs again! 


Confounding the Whigs and their Irish small-beer, 
Let us give up our hearts to Conservative cheer, 
Forecasting a light to illume all the year ; 
And Tories join chorus, and merrily sing, 
Through the year that is coming, may God save the King! 


From gray-headed flirts, whose Vesuvian desires 

Remind that snow-mountains oft labour with fires, 

And who strike ‘* heavy blows” at the creed of their sires ; 
Join Tories in ane, and merrily sing, 
From flippant impiety, God save the King ! 


From bribe-seeking bullies, half coward, half slave, 

Who see thousands on thousands drop starved to the grave, 

Yet withstand, for base lucre, the law that would save; 
Join Tories ‘1 chorus, and merrily sing, 


From rebel bull-beggary, God saye the King ! 
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From the servants of those we have mentioned the last, 
Who are clapped, when in Hamlet they fill up the cast, 
And are hissed, as the Viceroy, from Cork to Belfast ; 

Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing, 

From rouged lord-lieutenantry, God save the King ! 


From dandies of fifty, all bow and grimace, 
With heads turned with vanity —coats for a place, 
Whose blunders a boy of fourteen would disgrace ; 
Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing, 
From whiskered inanity, God save the King! 
From sleepy advisers, who action eschew, 
And slumber as though to their pillows they grew, 
While treason is shouting the colonies through ; 
Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing, 
From dormice in office, may God save the King! 


From noninterventionists (vide Whig Guide), 
Who, unless by all Europe they’re greatly belied, 
Don’t at all inéervene, for they go on one side ; 
Join Tories iu chorus, and merrily sing, 
From double-faced impudence, God save the King! 
From the three-headed reptile the Whiglings obey, 
The meeting-house, mass-house, and pot-house array, 
Whom with fetters, not sops, a good Tory would stay ; 
Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing, 
From the church-hating Cerberus, God save the King ! 


Through the rest of the gang we'll not venture to grope ; 


For the foes of old England, and friends of the Pope, 
Will hang up themselves, if we'll give ’em but rope : 
So we'll finish our chorus, and loyally sing, 
Through the year that is coming, may God save the King ! 


We do not envy the heart of any one who could withhold sympathy from the 


following facetious mourner. 
again. 
THE LAY OF 


When I rode a blood-horse in the park, 
The best mounted man in the crowd ; 
Oh, then, I indeed was the spark 
To whom half the pretty girls bowed ; 
But now that my cab's broken down, 
And my nag has been sent out to grass, 
I may stroll half the day through the town 
Without a salute from a lass ! 


I’m determined to do as you hinted, 
But this is between you and me ; 
I'll just get a few tickets printed, 
In the ¢ corner I'll write ** P. P. C.” 
On a set of ex-friends I shall call — 
By my honour I've nearly a score ; 
I'll drop them a card at the hall, 
Just to tell them I'll call there no more, 


The first is the fair Mrs, A., 

Who would fain be considered a blue ; 
She has written a dull five-act play, 

That she begged I would kindly review, 
But now I begin to perceive 

‘That the “ Blues” are a terrible bore : 
My first card at her house T shall leave— 

I'm determined to call there no more. 


The next is the dashing Miss B., 
Who looks like a baby on stilts ; ;: 
I'm sorry to say that to me 
She has proved far the greatest of jilts, 


We know him well, and never hope to see him 


AN UNATTACHED SUB, 


That I loved her I can’t but allow, 
But now the illusion is o’er ; 
To her I have made my last bow a 
I’m determined to call there no more. 


The next is Tom C. of the guards ; 
A chap who sets up for a wit ; 
I know that he's clever at cards ; 
After mess, before now, I've been bit. 
I’ other evening he cleared me quite out, 
I confess that I felt rather sore ; 
I'll cut that connexion, sans doubt— 
[’m determined to call there no more. 


Mrs. D. and her daughters come next, 
I’ve brought matters there to a close ; 
The mamma was confoundedly vext 
When she found that I did not propose 
For Miss Bella, who used to repeat 
Sweet stanzas from Byron and Moore. 
From their quarters I've “ beat a retreat ; 
I’m determined to call there no more. 


From the fair Ladies E., F., and G., 
I can march without pain or regret, 
Though they still ask me out to take tea, 
Or fill up a breach in a set. 
They'll be angry, I know ; but what then ! 
Believe me the breeze will blow o’et : 
[’ll ne’er storm the tea-pots again — 
J'm determined to call there no more, 
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Now comes Lady H. in the square, 
With her guardsmen, her cards, and 
her tea; 
For her, and her clique, I don’t care, 
‘They have not been civil to me. 
*Tis true she’s patrician and fair, 
Quite a mistress of Cupid’s deep arts ; 
lo her title of queen of the square 
She now wishes to add that of hearts. 


Rank and file I’ve paraded them now ; 
I’m aware I’ve left absent a few, 

‘To whom, ex passant, I shall bow, 

Should T meet them in line or review. 


The shades of eve were darkling o'er 

The winding vale and forest hoar ; 

It was the time when twilight brings 

A thousand wayward shapes of things, 

Not as they are, but as they seem, 

Like visions of a fading dream. 

The clouds were rising in the sky, 

The hollow winds sighed mournfully ; 

And o’er the heart a feeling shed 

Of causeless and uncertain dread. 

Then every leaf that by the breeze 

Was rustling in the old oak-trees, 

Might seem unto the startled ear 

Unwelcome messenger of fear ; 

And every gnarl'd, fantastic bough, 

Arrayed in garb of terror now, 

Might scare the sight, as though there 
stood 

Some midnight prowler of the wood. 

{ passed along with hasty tread, 

Silent and unaccompanied ; 

When, issuing from the vale below, 

In long procession, sad and slow, 

I saw a funeral train advance, 

With solemn step and downcast glance. 

Nearer it came, and yet more near: 

1 paused to see what might appear ; 

When soon there came before mine eye 


A strange and wondrous company. 
Ten cats, with skin of sable hue, 
In front were walking two and two. 


Loud raise the wail 
On every gale, 
And let the breezes waft our doleful story ; 
Our king is dead, 
His mighty head 
Lies low, and now is set our sun of glory. 
Long will his noble deeds remain 
The theme of praise and martial strain ; 
And bards will tell how long-tailed war- 
riors fled, 


Funeral of the King of the Cats. 





The incident versified in the following lines is narrated by Washington Irving 
as having been told by Sir Walter Scott to him, while on a visit at Abbotsford. 
( Vide “ Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey.’ 
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I’ve given up the ball-room and rout — 
My quadrilling and waltzing are o'er; 
I'll take to cigars aud brown stout, 
But flirt and write verses no more. 


The bugles are sounding for mess, 
My tiger just taps at my door ; 
1 have scarcely a moment to dress, 
So, dear Frasen, at present no more, 
These quarters we change in a week — 
What tears Fanny Dashurst will pour ! 
Poor thing! though her young heart 
should break, 


I’m determined to see her no more. 





THE CATS. 


You heard no ery ; 
But a long-drawn sigh 


Told how each bosom was distressed 


With heartfelt grief, though unexpressed. 
Behind, in darksome guise arrayed, 
On six cats, stout and tall, was laid 

A bier enwrapped in pall ; 

And by its side, with drooping head, 
Four cats the mournful pageant led, 

Unwhiskered one and a}. 

The pall was rare with rich cevice, 
With tails of rats and skins of mice, 
And finest furs of costly price ; 
And over all was, up and down, 
Enwrought a sceptre and a crown, 

As ‘though some prince lay there. 
Behind there. came a goodly band, 
And feline tribes from every land, 

The common grief to share. 
There grey grimalkin bent the face, 
And tabbies walked with sober pace ; 
And some with skin of tortoise speckled, 
And some with yellow spots yfreckled. 
The aged sire, the toothless dame, 

The youthful and the playful came, 

With visage woebegone ; 

And ever and anon the song, 
On fitful winds was borne along, 

And you heard a hollow moan. 


By his high prowess foiled and van- 
quished. 
The sounds of joy arise 
To Norway’s* murky skies ; 
And mice and rats 
Triumph o’er cats, 
In that sad hour when our monarch dies. 
“ Le roi est mort,” but “ Vive le roi !’”— 
Foes shall not long escape our conquer- 
ing paw. 


* From Nor way our common black rat was imported —— 
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The train had passed: I musing stood, 
Until it vanished in the wood ; 
Then turned in sad and silent mood, 
‘To seek some counsel from a friend, 
And ask what might this scene portend. 
Beside the fire he was alone, 
But through the gloom there brightly 
shone 
Two eyes with fiery glare ; 
And purring sat a coal-black cat, 
Tall, grave, majestic, sleek, and fat, 
Who seemed the weight of years to 
bear. 
T told my tale; and scarce had said— 
Methinks the king of cats is dead,” 


[May, 


When suddenly uprose, 
With regal look, and stately mein, 
As though my words had magic been, 
That cat from his repose. 
IIe waved his sweeping tale on high, 
And loud he uttered thrillingly, 
A voice that might have waked the dead, 
And up the chimney vanished : 
While on the startled ear, 
Was heard along the winding flue, 
** Leige cats! your monarch comes to 
you— 
Liege cats, your king is here !”’ 
?, 


We shall perhaps be told that the above is trifling with the sensibilities of 


the public. 


Accustomed as we are to misconception, we incline our crest most 


gracefully, and try another tack. Shall we tread the earth, or traverse the fields 


ofair? Both! 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


There are sounds so softly stealing ; 
There are anthems loudly pealing ; 
Seraph choirs that pour for ever, 

Music like a rolling river, 

Deep, and clear, and strong, and swelling 
Through their bright celestial dwelling, 
Angels watching round the portal, 

Ilear the tones, but never mortal. 

Oh! ’tis far too high and holy, 

For the ears of aught so lowly. 


There is glory, bright and beaming, 
From the throne Eternal streaming ; 
Cherub crowns of living splendour, 
Wreathed with mercy's flow’rets tender. 
Sun, nor moon, nor planet, shineth 
Heaven is light that ne’er declineth. 
Angel-glance alone may bear it~ 
Mortal eye comes never near it. 

Oh! ‘tis far too high and holy, 

For the light of aught so lowly. 


But, tho’ winged with lightning pinions, 
There are joys in earth’s dominions ; 
Accents sweet with passion laden, 
From the lips of mortal maiden ; 
Tones on earth, low, soft, and tender, 
That the heaven shall perfect render. 
Earthly ear alone comes near them, 
Angels dare not bend to hear them. 
These are joys for mortals only, 

Else the world indeed were lonely. 


There are blossoms earth doth nourish, 
That in heaven shall perfect flourish ; 
Fairy forms of mortal beauty, 

From their high celestial duty, 

Once that won the seraphs holy, 

To a world so dim and lowly. 

Mortal arm alone may clasp them — 
Angels lost their heaven to grasp them. 
These are joys for mortals only, 

Else the world indeed were lonely. A. 


The two following elegant little poems are from the pen of the late Cardinal 
Weld. They prove that his eminence, like St. Augustin, was thoroughly per- 
vaded by the sentiment of the beautiful. 


ROSALIE. 


Rosalie! Rosalie ! 
Quit thy dreams and come with me, 
Lo! beneath the evening star 
Fairies dance beside the lea : 
Sure thy foot is lighter far— 

Come, then, come with me. 


Rosalie ! maidens fair, 

Mark, for Love himself is there ; 

He hath caught them with a chain, 

Such as ever thou might wear ; 

Silken fetters to restrain 
Footsteps light as air. 


Rosalie! Can it be, 
Doth he lie in wait for thee ? 
No; ah,no! I seeit all; 


He is bound, and cannot flee ; 
Thou the jailer, he the thrall— 
Wo, ah! wo is me, 


Rosalie! Fair are they, 

Graceful all their moonlight play ; 

But thine eyes are far more bright, 

To the heart they pierce their way. 

And that ray of love’s own light - 
Melteth it away. 


Rosalie! Love is thine, 
Bound by those fair looks that twine 
O’er a brow of ivory. 
Wo is me! In vain I pine ; 
He nor I can e’er be free, 
From these bands of thine, 4. 



















Cardinal Weld’s Excuse. 


THE EXCUSE. 





Cupid afloat You'll see him dip 


In his golden boat, On beauty’s lip, 
In a sea of sunshine sailing ; The darts he is earthwards sending. 
oe . o? > 
The morning star, ' sii he 
Once seen afar, If Cupid, in ire, 
With his ceaseless song is hailing. Blend beauty and fire, 
Why scold at my mistaking 
With a ray of light, The glances that fly 
For his arrow bright, From your deep blue eye, 
And his mother o’er him bending ; For darts of the young god’s making ! 
o? ¢ o 5 ° 


These mellifluous specimens of priestly poetry form an appropriate intro- 
duction to the communication of our no-Popery correspondent im the beautiful 
city called Bath. 

TUE WHITWICK WaR-CRY. 

Under the shelter of a stately building in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Bath, flourishes an elderly ecclesiastic of the name of Baines, styling himself 
Bishop of Maronia, or Sidonia, or Teutonia, or Hwmbugonia, or some other see 
much resembling the last in sound and extent; who passes his life in the laud- 
able endeavour to prove that the differences which divide the Protestant and 
Romish churches are as slight as the bridge which leads to the Moslem paradise : 
and this, poets tell us, is finer than a famished spider's thread. 

Iie is a singularly smooth-mannered old gentleman; wears a bland and 
winning smile; speaks in the softest accents, and conveys his meaning in the 
most carefully rounded periods; gives admirably appointed dinners, and most 
agreeable soirées ; and, altogether, does his best to persuade John Bull again to 
bend his neck under the Romish yoke. 

“ We love you all,” is his language; ‘* we regard you as our children ; wan- 
derers, it is true, but still our children. We would fain bring you all within the 
fold of the one TRUE cuurcu. The differences between us and you are fewer 
and far less important than is generally imagined. Why should those differences 
remain? Why should we not be one? But, failing this, we seek not to pro- 
selytise. We are content to waive all controversy ; and merely to seek the pri- 
vilege of being allowed to exercise our own religious worship in quietude and 
peace.” 

[t is quile astonishing to view the effect which the persuasive verbiage of this 
silken old gentleman has had on many who have come within reach of its 
influence. “ Ilow much,” cry they, “ is Popery misrepresented! We see no 
violence; no turbulence ; nothing like bigotry or persecution about it. Its fol- 
lowers seem indifferent about proselytes; and it is quite clear they never 
intend to molest us.” 

But, occasionally, in spite of all precaution, the real spirit of Romanism 
bursts forth. This has recently been the case at Whitwick. The parish of 
Whitwick, near Charnwood Forest in Liecestershire, has recently been seized 
upon as a domicile for a nest of Trappist monks. It is a populous, sequestered, 
but central district; and has, with admirable judgment, been selected as the 
point d’appui whence Romanism may branch forth and infect the whole sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. The special patron of these men and their enterprize 
is Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips, the owner of Grace Dieu, and son of that gentle- 
man who, for the present, misrepresents the loyal and conservative feeling of 
North Leicestershire. 

From the first moment of these Trappists, or rather Jesuits—for such are 
they in reality— entering upon their residence at Whitwick, discord and dissen- 
sion have raged within the parish. The whole character of the place seems 
changed ; and one feeling, in particular, is carefully inculeated, and most offen- 
sively manifested —that of studied disrespect to the clergyman. Of this line 
of tactics, the Popish priest himself set the example, in a handbill which he 
issued soon after his coming into residence. In this impudent production, he 
styles the vicar throughout as Mr. Francis Merewether; and uimserr, the 
* Pantsu Priest or Grace Diev anp Wuttwick.”!! 

In this sphere of difficulty, Mr. Merewether continued to labour with calia 
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aud unyielding perseverance. Grieved he could not fail to be at the spirit which 
was rising around him; but it neither damped his zeal nor abated his exertions. 
The eflorts of the Papists were met with corresponding activity on his part, 
aided by Sir George Beaumont, the lord of the manor, and the leading landed 
proprietor of the neig shbouthood, whose conduct on this occasion was in perfect 
keeping with every act of his useful and public-spirited career. 

At length, however, the question was put fairly at issue. A church-rate, of 
very moderate amount—only three-halfpence in the pound—was proposed for 
repairs which could not with safety be delayed, and for necessaries indispensable 
to the due performance of divine worship. This rate was at once resisted ; and 
Mr. Merewether was given to understand the Papists would not permit him to 
have it. 

A poll was demanded ; and prominent on the scene came Mr. Ambrose 
Phillips as the main opposer of the rate. On giving his vote against it, 
he thought it necessary to perpetrate a speech, thus singularly closed : ‘ The 
Church of England is but a sect. It is, in my opinion, about the best of all the 
sects who are without the pale of the true church; but it, like all other sects, 
MUST BEND to the Church of Rome.” 

This was uttered in the presence of the clergyman of the parish ; who was 
there, not voluntarily, but officially, as chairman —in a situation in which he 
was obliged to hear alll but could not well reply, and before an excited and 
intemperate multitude! Has Mr. Phillips, together with the tenets of DProtest- 
autism, cast away all the courtesy and self-restraint of a gentleman ? 

But Mr. Phillips, with Catholicism, has put on Radicalism. His creed is to 
“go the whole hog.” To the opponents of the rate ale was, by his orders, 
lavishly supplied at all the public-houses. Suppers were provided at his expense 
for the voters on his side the question. Those who were in arrear for their poor- 
rates, but thought with him, had this embargo on their vote removed by his purse. 
Nothing, in fact, that influence or money could effect was left untried ; and the 
result was a majority of one hundred and forty-seven against the rate. It is a 
defeat —a signal one, we admit; and loud and long-continued were the hurrals 
of the Papists which hailed its announcement. 

But let the people of England mark it well; and let it nerve them for the 
struggle which is fast approaching. Listen to the avowal—the premature, but 
sincere avowal— which, in the moment of triumph, fell from Mr. P.’s lips. 

At the close of the poll he again stepped forward, uncalled for, unsought for ; 
addressed the people at length on the illegality of church-rates —on their non- 
existence till within the last three hundred years—on the duty of the clergy to 

support the poor, as in Catholic times—on the comfort enjoyed by the poorer 
classes in Catholic days, contrasted with their penury and wretchedness in Pro- 
testant days: fit topics, to be sure, for the place, the time, and, above all, for 
the drunken, excite d, riotous mob of his own dependants ranged around him. 
Iie summed up his diatribe with this pointed and emphatic declaration : “ J, 
as a Catholic, tell you there shall be xo peace till the two churches are united !” 

It was well and fearlessly replied, to one part of his harangue, by Mr. Mitchell, 
the curate of Whitwick, that the existence of church-rates could be proved long, 
long previous to the date he had assumed ;* and that as to the Catholic clergy 
having supported their poor in former times out of the church revenues, that was 
a doctrine which had been resigned long ago even by their own writers ; and 
that, if he wished to see how comp letely that argument had been disposed of, 
he woul | refer him to Mr. Ilale’s work on the subject, to which no answer had 
ever been attempted. As to church revenues, that argument came very badly 
from his lips, at ‘that time and in that place. "There were five hundred acres of 
land, formerly belonging to the church at Whitwick, now in the hands of lay 
proprietors ; and the party at present holding a large proportion of those five 
hundred acres no one knew better than Mr. Phillips himself. 

It happens to be no other than his father, ng owner of Garrendon ! 

But Mr. Phillips cails himself a gentlema He says he is such “ by birth, 
by station, by property, and by education.” lis last plea must be admitted, 


* There is a document in existence, shew we them to have been in force in 
Edward IJJ.’s time. 
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cum grano salis, if we are to judge by his book—a religious one — dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary ; which dedication is as choice a bit of bufloonery as one would 
wish tv read on a summer's day. 

But where were his feelings as a gentleman, when he permitted Mr. Mere- 
wether to be hissed, hooted, and abused at the close of the poll, for the simple 
performance of his duty as chairman ; which indecent exhibition, with one single 
word or gesture, Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips might instantly have put down. 

And let bis parting declaration be branded and burnt in upon the memory of 
every true Protestant — let it be echoed and re-echoed on every hustings, as the 
deliberate conviction of one of the richest and, we will add, most mischievous 
English Catholics—let it arouse the spirit of Protestantism through the length 
and breadth of the land, till, gathering strength by continued accession of numbers, 
it sweep away from our legislature the whole band of Popish agitators, including 
him who has dared to call the wives and mothers of England strumpets; and 
silence, from a sense of shame, the self-styled Catholic gentleman who would 
beard our ministers in their own sanctuary. 








So much for controversy. 





Now for a word of compliment : 


PHREE SONNETS TO JEAN MULLER, THE HISTORIAN. 





BY SIR EGERTON BR\ DOES, 









Introduction. 

See a memoir of Jean Miiller in all the Biographies. He died about 1807. He 
was a native of Shaffhausen. See his will, in Notes to Maegregor’s Note- 
Book, vol. iii. 1835. His correspondence with Bonsteflen was published in 
a French translation by Mad. Brunn, 8vo., Zurich, 1830. These letters are 
full of learning, eloquence, and genius. His History of Switzerland is in 
nine vols. 8vo.; it is highly esteemed. His four vols. of a Compendium of 
Universal History were published after his death, in a French translation, by 
Ilesse, of Geneva. 





























I. 


Micvec! thou hadst an ardent mind; a heart 
Noble and eloquent ; and learning vast, 
Clear, strong, and well digested ; pure the thouglit 
Was in thine own original fountain sought ; — 
And ’twas thy glory what thou knew’st t’ impart, 
Not a dark mantle o’er thy talents cast ! 
For ever did the flame within thee burn, 
To others’ good thy labours’ fruit to turn ! 
Not idle words were thine, but soundly flowed 
The wafting tide of thy pellucid style ; 
Of thought profound, bearing the beamy load ; 
Sentiment, just; opinion without guile ; 
Never a slave to others’ ruling sway, 
But drawing light from thine own bosom’s ray ! 


If. 


Thou wert the true historian! In thy page 
No tainted party-politics broke out, 
Nor mingled with the spring: thou sought’st alone 
The verity of facts and views profound — 
Not transient, twisted, of a selfish age, 
Lore tainted with suspicion and with doubt, 
To purposes of guile and falsehood prone, 
In statement crooked, in design unsound. 
Philosophy was thine — the mighty love 
Of glorious knowledge : not by history’s tale 
The plots of mean ambition to J sim 
Aod make the purpose of the hour prevail! 
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There is not aught, when the occasion’s past, 
Of lore if foul as party-authors cast. 


IIT. 


But, ah! thy splendour for the coarser mind 
Of the world’s atmosphere was too refined ; 

The trembling fibres of thy heart and brain, 
Too sensitive mid noise and storms to toil 
Among the cries of Envy's clamorous broil. 

Thou could’st nor peace, nor staff, nor solace find ; 
Nor against hate and wrong thy steps sustain ; 
Nor in the pangs of want pursue thy vein. 
In troubled times, when violence and plot, 
O’erturning all, made history a blot, 

Thy buoyant soul, long struggling to contend 
Amid the fury of the battling wave, 

At last thou sunkest ere thy manhood’s end, 
With broken heart borne to the silent grave ! 


As poor Lord Palmerston is in the sorriest possible plight just at present, 
we, from pure charity and affectionate sympathy, beg to recall to him the happy 
imoments when, in company with Wilson Croker and other clever Conservatives, 
his lordship amused himself by quizzing his majesty’s opposition, from Ponsonby 
to Paul Methuen, in the New Whig Guide. One of the songs in that lively 
publication is generally attributed to Cupid’s own quill; and, regarding it as a 
remarkable instance of unconscious prophecy on the part of one man, who fancies 
he is roasting another rather than himself, we shall copy it. It is a parody on 
Moore’s well-known song, “ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms,” 
and bears date 1819, at which period it was addressed to Paul Methuen, Esq. 
Its just application, in 1837, will suggest itself on the most cursory perusal. 


SONG. 


Believe me, when all those ridiculous airs, 
Which you practise so pretty to-day, 

Shall vanish by age, and thy well-ar ranged hairs, 
Like my own, be both scanty and grey,— 

Thou wilt still be a goose, as a goose thou hast been, 
(Tho’ a fop and a fribble no more), 

And the world, which has laughed at the fool of eighteen, 
Will laugh at the fool of three-score. 


*Tis not while you wear a smart coat of dark brown, 
Neat trousers, and waistcoat so full, 

That the absolute blank of a mind can be known, 
Which time will but render more dull. 

Oh, the fool who is truly so, never forgets, 
But still fools it on to the close ; 

As Palmerston leaves the debate, when he sets, 
Just as dark as it was when he tose. 


The best possible comment on this last passage was furnished in Lord Pal- 
merston’s recent oration in further mystification of Spanish affairs. His lord- 
ship talked through from six to seven closely printed columns of the Times; and 
the juvenile Whig realised the prediction of Roebuck, the Radical, of giving no 
explanation at all. One point, however, was unintentionally made manifest by 
Palmerston —viz. that out his majesty’s government must go. For, had not that 
fatal necessity impended over the incapables, nothing could have roused Cupid 
from his reclining couch. When even his rosy smile broadened into a ghastly 
grin, it was very evident that matters must be desperate indeed. 


** And the waiters at Brookes’s are loud in their wail, 
And mute is the Holland-house temple of Baal; 
And the might of the party, in spite of big words, 
Hath melted like snow both in Commons and Lords.” 
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A book very beautifully printed, dedicated to the king, and adorned with gilt 
edges, has been published by Mortimer of Wigmore Street, entitled The Position 
of the Baronets of the British Empire: The author’s motto is taken from Schiller, 
and, translated into plain English, intimates that he (the author) will not be ranked 
below his equals. To this, however, he contends that the gentry of England 
must submit abroad, when they come in contact with the continental lesser 
nobility. It would appear, that our author is connected with the baronetcy ; 
and great is his indignation at the presumption of persons like Prince Piickler 
Muskau taking precedence of English gentlemen of old families. He states, 
likewise, that all sorts of blunders are made by foreigners as to our several 
titles of rank and dignity— for instance, that being a¢ the bar is thought a dis- 
grace, as in some instances itis. But, on the other hand, we have heard ofa 
respectable London tailor, who made a progress of great distinction through Ger- 
many, in consequence ofhis having designated himself, “ Elector of Westminster ;” 
and another fortunate Englishman received all possible attention, from the circum- 
stance of M.P. being appended to his name on his cards, though all he, innocent 
man, intended to intimate was, that he followed the profession of a Miniature 
Painter. The author is especially pathetic, when lamenting the folly of English 
ladies, whose mania for princes, marquesses, counts of the holy Roman empire, 
Xc. is laughable enough. The Austrian gentleman who gave the author the 
following bit of advice must, we presume, be personally acquainted with Von 
Raumer. A fifth-rate American has since given us a specimen in this way, but 
his day is over: ; 


*«« Take care of our literary men ; for be sure, when its suits their purpose, they 
will not fail to make a market of your conversation and of your company !’” 


A good many of the scribblers of Cockaigne are great market-gardeners in this 
way, Which is atrociously unjust ; or vain, indeed, would be any attempt at reta- 
liation. Fancy trying to make a market of the “ conversation and company of our 
literary men!” Shall we enumerate? By no means. 





DOUBTS AND FEARS. 
BY AN EMINENT HAND. 


A cabinet council was called t’other day, 
‘To con o’er the farce of the ‘* Devil to Pay ;” 

When the nondescript noodles, from Commons and Peers, 
Thus freely gave vent to their doubts and their fears. 
Derry down! 


The Premier began with his legs on the table : 

Cried he, ‘* I have faced it as long as I’m able; 

But the Duke's speech on Spain is too much, and I doubt, 
That, do what we will, we must shortly turn out.” 


Derry down! 


This statesmanlike statement, gave rise to a splutter, 
And set even Cupid’s old wings in a flutter ; 

He hemm’d twice or thrice, just his courage to cheer, 
Till he guined resolution to falter, ‘‘ I fear!” 


Derry down! 


‘« I fear,” quoth his lordship, ‘‘ that Tiverton’s wants 
Are as hard to supply as the wishes of Hants ; 

That folly is punished more fiercely than sin, 

And that if we go out, I shall never get in.” 


Derry down! 


** 1 doubt,” said Spring Rice, ‘ if the noddle of Neckar 
Could manage the bores that beset the exchequer ;” 
When Glenelg, with a languishing lid and a sigh, 
Exclaimed, ‘* Was e’er minister bothered as I? 

Derry down ! 


*« While Papineau preaches ’gainst council and king 
In Canada, here I’ve the same sort of thing ; 
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For Radical Roebuck keeps rowing awar, 
And, but for fierce Stanley, would strangle George Grey. 
Derry down! 


«* T fear!'— Who's afraid ?” cried Ilowick, with scorn ; 

** Was the cabinet couch ever free from a thorn? 

Yet I doubt that our own is so sternly quick-set, 

That the longer we stay, the more scratching we'll get.” 
Derry down ! 


Lord Johnny then simpered and ventured to say, 

That others might go—for himself, he would stay ; — 

That is, if O’Connell could stijl be kept quiet, 

And the paupers grow fat on the new poor-law diet. 
Derry down! 


At the name of O’Connell, mild Melbourne, tho’ loath 

To use strong expressions, sent forth a huge oath ; 

Which we dare not repeat to Conservative ears, 

But which put a full stop to all Whig doubts and fears. 
Derry down! 


LAMBETH RECORDS. 


A motion, originally made by Joseph Hume, and afterwards reiterated by 
the member for Finsbury, for the production of “ copies of all the parliamentary 
surveys of church lands preserved in the library of manuscripts at Lambeth, and 
which were made under an ordinance of parliament in 1646,” has caused a vast 
quantity of ignorance and stupidity to be displayed on the part of the Radicals 
out of parliament. It does not, indeed, appear that the honourable members 
were themselves much better acquainted with the nature of the documents, 
of which they express an anxious desire to obtain possession. The attorney- 
general, who, ex officio, ought to have known better, did not, in his answer to 
the motion, seem to possess any sort of acquaintance with the subject. He could 
not see, he said, how they were to order an officer to go into the archbishop’s 
library and transcribe them ; and if they could, who was to pay for the trans- 
cription? On this, Hume contended that the surveys were a parliamentary 
document ; and that it was for the archbishop to satisfy the House how he got 
possession of it. That House, he characteristically observed, was not bound to 
* stand up as the protector of stolen goods.” 

The Spectator newspaper, on the Radical side, remarks that the documents 
in question are now as useless to the public as if they were written in Chaldaic ; 
but if they were intelligibly printed by order of the [louse of Commons, we are 
informed that they would illustrate some rather ancient, and some more recent, 
dabbling and jobbing in church lands, of which people in general, and our 
representatives in particular, have little suspicion. 

We have frequently consulted these documents, to which the present arch- 
bishop has always liberally afforded every facility of access, with free permission 
to transcribe whatever portions we required ; and can say, that so far from being 
as useless as if written in Chaldaic, which the Spectator and his friends seem to 
consider an unknown tongue, they are plainly but neatly written in the common 
secretary hand, and are, therefore, intelligible to school-boys. ‘ It is pretty 
notorious,” says the editor, if Mr. Duncombe himself did not write the article, 
“that in some way, known to few but accomplices in and gainers by such 
transactions, large fortunes and noble houses have been erected on property 
almost clandestinely, and, we dare say, in many instances, transferred from the 
church to laymen. We do not, of course, allude to the violent and wholesale 
spoliation of Henry VIII. ;” but to a transaction which occurred in 1768, and 
which has no more connexion with the Lambeth MSS. than with the suppression 
of monasteries. 

Over-eager logicians are said sometimes to prove too much; and it seems 
that the eagerness of partisans sometimes betrays them into the expression of 
condemnatory strictures, which apply to none but such as entertain their own 
principles. These innocents, like the captives of Plautus— 
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* Inscientes sua sibi fallacia, 
lta compararunt et confinxerunt dolum,.” 





Dr. Ducarel, keeper of the archiepiscopal records in 1760, prepared a copious 
index to these volumes, and wrote the following explanation of the origin of the 
surveys :— 






*« Among other great alterations made in our constitution, not only an ordinance of 
parliament was made, Oct. 9, 1646, for abolishing of archbishops and bishops within 
the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, and for settling of their lands and 
possessions upon trustees, for the use of the commonwealth,* but also of deans and 
chapters, canons, prebends, and other offices and titles of or belonging to any 
cathedral or collegiate church, or chapel, within England and Wales, and selling 


veir lands,¢ enforced and explained by the subsequent acts of June 2, 23, 25, a 
their lands,+ enforced and expl lby d bsequent acts of June 2, 23, 25, and 
July 31."¢ 4 










As forcible and violent a seizure of church property as any complained of 
against Henry VIII. was, therefore, made by the proto-Radicals then in power. 


The disposition of the *‘ stolen goods” was made in the following manner, as 
described by Dr. Ducarel :— 







‘ Afterwards, to give some colour of piety to these proceedings, and to seem 
mighty zealous for preaching, wherein the chief part of religion was then made to 
consist, the powers in being thought fit to dedicate some part of this large revenue 
to pious uses, to the amount of 18,000/. a-year, for the maintenance of preaching 
ministers, and 20001, a-year for the increase of the maintenance of masterships of 
colleges, in both universities, whose maintenance was not sufficient ; besides 801. per 
annum to the Margaret professor at Oxford.§ By this act, every living was to be 
made up 1001. a-year ; and commissioners were sent by the keepers of the liberties 
of England iato every county with instructions ( Perfect Diurnall, No. X1.; Feb. 19, 
1649-50, p. 91). Ofthe certificates or surveys returned (some of them originals, but 
the greater part office-copies) consist the twenty-one volumes in the Lambeth library, 
I'he intended augmentation, however, came to little or nothing. The certificates and 
returns undoubtedly remained in Chancery till after the Restoration.” 


































The subsequent history of these surveys, which are sometimes called by those 
who have occasion to refer to them, the “ Oliverian Surveys,” is curious, and 
accounts for the non-existence of a very great majority of the originals. By an 
ordinance of parliament, a registrar was appointed, to whom the original surveys 
were transmitted by the commissioners, aud duplicates or transcripts of them were 
delivered to the trustees or commissioners nominated for the sale of the possessions 
plundered from the chureh. 




















“ On the 16th of August, 1660,” says Dr. Ducarel, ‘ information was given to 
the house of commons, that William Ayloffe and Ayloffe had come to the public 
office in Broad Street, where the records, books, and surveys relating to the bishops, 
and deans, and chapter-lands, were kept for his majesty’s service and the public, 
putting the officers out of possession, sealing up the doors, breaking open the locks 
where several of the records were, and possessing themselves of the keys belonging 
to the treasury, and daily ransacking among them, to the great prejudice of thousands 
concerned therein; and by transferring aud misplacing thereof, a perfect to his 
majesty aud to this house, touching the same, will be disabled : it was ordered, that 
the said William Ayloffe and Ayloffe should forthwith return back all books, 
writings, and evidences, found by them in the public office, relating to the sale of 
bishops, and deans, and chapter-lands, in Broad Street, with the office itself, to the 
hands and custody of the officers who formerly had the same in charge; and that the 
seyjeant-at-arms attending this house do see the same done accordingly.” || 

It was also ordered, May 13, 1662, ‘¢ that Mr. Michael Mallett and Mr. William 
Ayloffe do deliver all such surveys, and other records and writing concerning the 










































































) archbishopricks, bishopricks, and deans and chapters, which are in their hands, unto 
the most reverend father in God, the lord Archbishop of Canterbury, who is desired 
3 . . r * 

f * Scopetu’s Collection of Acts, parti. p. 99, + Lb. part. ii, p. 16. 

. t Ib. pp. 39, 44, 45, 68. § Ib. pp. 40, 111, &e. 





|| Commons’ Journals, vol. viii. p. 111. 
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to take care for the preservation thereof, and to dispose of the same to the respective 
bishops, deans, and chapters, who are therein concerned, if he shall think fit.” 


Fortunately for the public, the discretion of Archbishop Juxon, and of his 
successors in the see of Canterbury, has prevented the dispersion of these records 
in the manner recommended by parliament; and they are now, though far from 
being complete, accessible for private purposes, on application to the present 
liberal and enlightened possessor of the Lambeth Palace, who is the last man in 
the kingdom to keep any useful manuscript in his possession under a Chaldaic 
lock. We should add, that the surveys in question are admitted in evidence as 
original records, by a decree of the Court of Exchequer, dated 19th July, 1775, 
signed by Lord Chief Baron Smyth, and Barons Eyre and Burland; and in 
November and December of the same year, in a tithe case of Travers versus Oxton, 
Archbishop Cornwallis allowed the third volume to be produced in evidence 
before that court. The Spectator further says, 


« The objection to Mr. Duncombe’s motion is, that the copies will cost a good 
deal of money ; but this cannot be honestly urged by men who have supported “that 
enormous saccession of jobs, the record commissions, at an expense of half a million 
to the country. Incorrect transcripts of musty, useless trumpery, have cost the 
country scores of thousands per annum ; and now, are we to be told, when it is pro- 
— to publish very curious and valuable documents, having direct reference to the 
legislation of the day, and to subjects universally and immediately interesting, that 
the expense is what the nation cannot afford? This apology for concealing dis. 
agreeable facts ought not to serve the turn of those who offer it. The house of com. 
mons should insist upon having the Lambeth surveys on its table, in a convenient and 
useful form.” ; 


There can be no question, that the Lambeth surveys, relating as they do, 
solely to ecclesiastical possessions, are in their proper place of depository ; . but 
whether they are worth the expense of printing, is another affair. A few words 
descriptive of the nature of their contents, may go some way to decide this 
matter. The commissioners were generally persons of property or consequence 
within the hundred or district, in which they made the survey, and were, 
also, as appears from their own language, well affected to the commonwealth. 
They state the nature of the living, and in whom the presentation is vested ; 
then, generally, follow the dimensions, with the exact situation, of the parish ; if 
there are chapelries dependent upon it, they mention the distance of each from 
the church, and sometimes the number of inhabitants in each chapelry. ‘The 
gross amount of tithes, and whether they are held hy the incumbent, or are leased 
to laymen, are stated ; and in some surveys, the tithes are particularly specified. 
The character of the incumbent forms, as may be conceived, a conspicuous 
passage in these surveys ; if he be like the commissioners, he is invariably “ a 
godly, pains-taking minister,” and, as the clergy of the establishment were then 
mostly ousted of their livings, there were few other ministers to describe. Preach- 
ing and praying being, in those godly days, deemed the chief, if not the sole, 
essentials of religion, it was an object to provide as many ministers in a place, as 
it was possible for it to support; consequently, by far the largest portion of each 
survey is occupied with classifications of villages and hamlets, which the com- 
missioners recommend to be constituted into a parish by themselves, and.to have 
a new parish church erected on a site, which they carefully select and describe 
by boundaries. In this way, they contrive to carve a moderately sized parish 
into five, six, or seven distinct parishes. Nothing more is contained in the twenty- 
one volumes, which the attorney-general has multiplied into forty. ‘They are some- 
times useful to the writer of a topographical history, who has occasion to compare 
the population of a district at different periods, but in this he is not always 
gratified: and they are sometimes useful to clergymen in disputes about tithes ; 
but of any other recommendable quality they are totally destitute. We appre- 
hend, that, if the house of commons find it ne cessary tc obtain repossession of the 
copies, and the very few originals that now remain, they have only to rescind their 
own order by which the custody of them was transferred to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, by whose care the manuscripts have been preserved in a body, 
instead of being—as recommended by the parliament of 1662-—dispersed 
among the various diocesses and deaneries of the kingdom. 
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** Very” good Verses. 
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Hard-pressed as we are, we must make room for the following letter and 


poem . 


To Ourver Yorke, Esq, 


Sir,—I am a middle-sized, middle-aged member of the middle classes ; a native 


of one of the midland counties, and at present residing in Middlesex. 


My health, 


temper, habits, prejudices, predilections, loves, hatreds, hopes, and fears, are all 


middling. 


Having felt the consequences of this state of things, | beg to present you 


with the following poem, which embodies my view of the matter, and which you 
may insert, or not, as you please. If you do, I shall not be highly delighted ; 
if you don’t, I shall not be dreadfully disappointed ; but in either case shall continue, 


Tolerably yours, 


Good countrymen all, come listen to me, 
I’ve atruth which I must not bury ; 

Whatever your age, your rank, or degree, 
I advise you all to be “ very.” 


If, for instance, a woman you wish to 
woo, 
Be her humour or grave or merry, 
The game is your own,—you’ve nothing 
to do 
Sut make her believe you“ very.” 


Very sad, very gay, very sharp, very flat, 
, very ga) ; ) 
Very given to tea, or to sherry,— 
Very hot, very cold, very this, very that 
y » VOTy . 2 ’ 
Very any thing—so you're “ very.” 


Very tall, very short, very dark, very fair, 
Very pale in the face, or florid ; 
Nay, I’ve known a man loved to the verge 
of despair 
For being surpassingly horrid. 


And the women are right, as always they 
are, 
Dear creatures! for where isthe pleasure 
Or profit of making a life-guiding star 
Ofa mortal of mere standard measure ? 


In politics, too, your ‘‘ very” ’s the sound 
That charms a whole herd to follow ; 


“ VERY 


Stmon So-So, 


” 
. 





Very great is the Duke, Peel very pro- 
found, 
And the Whigs very little and hollow. 


Thus all that is great, good, wise in the 
land 
Flocks round the Conservative stan- 
dard ; 
While all that is stamped with iniquity’s 
brand 
To Whiggery’s humbug has pandered, 


In both we have “ very” the leader of 
men ; 
And in the republic of letters 
"Tis ‘‘ very” denotes the remarkable pen 
To which dull-men or wits are the 
debtors. 


Very light is the prose, very heavy the 
rhyme 
Of the writers of poems and novels ; 
Excepting the few who are very sublime, 
Very vilely each nondescript grovels. 


But the very great triumph of “ very” 
itself, 
Which the veriest cur can’t gainsay, sir, 
Is, when all other magazines laid on the 
shelf, 
Old England is fondling her Fraser ! 


Though inattentive to measure, our correspondent speaks sensibly, especially 


in the last line. 
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SONNETS FOR MAY, 1837. 


t being the Month in which the Princess Victoria arrives at her Majority, the latter 
Sonnet is dedicated to Her Royal Highness, without the permission of 
Sir John Conroy, 


BY SIR MORGAN o’ DOHERTY, BART. 


f 


It is the time for “ babbling of green fields” 
(So Capell and the Shakespeare-noting tribe 
Read in Dame Quickly’s speech :* whether the scribe, 
Who mourned o’er Falstaff’s death so wrote, it yields 
Matter of question ; but the sonnet shields 
My readers, by its structure complicate, 
From danger of being bored by such debate),— 
For May, much sung by every bard who wields 
The plume poetic, enters; and the sun, 
Which seemed determined to have spent the year 
In foreign travel, hath at last begun, 
And what Leigh Hunt calls “ greenery” will appear 
In spots not hymned by Cockney or by Laker,— 
For een th’ Old Bailey sports its own Greenacre. 


II. 


Oh! that Jack Keats were living now! I think 
The Quarterly barbarian should be hung 
Who snuffed out by an article+ him who sung — 
« Oh for a fountain of eternal drink, 
Pouring for ever from the heaven’s brink !"’} 
It is a distich to create a thirst 
Even in the ribs of death! For such a burst 
Of liquor now I pray. That of our pink, 
Our posy, of our bright consummate flower, 
Our own old merry England’s blooming rose, 
I should in heavenly tap the health propose, 
Wishing her blessings in abundant shower. 
But, as the gods pour down no nectar, here, 
Fair Princess, liere’s your health in toddy as sincere. 
M.O'D. 


Thatched House Tavern, Thursday. 


NOTES. 

* Hen. V., act ii. sc. S. Quickly, in guess, but I think the true reading after 
the original edition, is made tosay,‘* his all. 
nose was as sharp asa pen, and a table of + Vide Byron's lament over Keats. 
green fields ;”’ altered by Capell to, “‘ and ¢ Bond fide, from “ Endymion.” 
a’ babbled of green fields.” A tolerable 
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